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INVESTE^G IN CHILDREN— STATE OF 
CHILDREN IN NEWARK, NJ 



TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1992 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and Related Agencies, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Newark, NJ, 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., at St. John Unified 
Freewill Baptist Church, Newark, NJ, Hon. Tom Harkin (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Harkin and Lautenberg. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL WITNESSES 
STATEMGENT OF SHARPE JAMES, MAYOR, NEWARK, NJ 

OPENING statement OF SENATOR HAIiKIN 

Senator Harkin. The Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education, will come to 
order. 

First, I want to express my appreciation to Mayor Sharpe James, 
Congressman Donald Payne, and all the other witnesses who have 
taken time out of their busy schedules to examine the state of chil- 
dren in Newark. 

I also want to thank Bishop Gilmore of the St. John Unified 
Freewill Baptist Church for letting us meet here this morning. 

I want to thank my colleague and good friend, Senator Frank 
Lautenberg, for his leadership in addressing our human needs in 
this country. 

Senator Lautenberg and I both serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He chairs an important subcommittee, and so do I. And to- 
gether we address the real needs of our cities in this country. 

SenatOi Lautenbere, chairs the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Transportation, which funds what I call our physical infrastruc- 
ture. I chair the subcommitte meeting here today—on Labor, 
Health, Human Services, and Education which funds our human 
infrastructure. Between the two subcommittees we address the 
problems of the human infrastructure and the physical infrastruc- 
ture in America. That is one reason we work so closely together. 

Earlier this month I began a series of hearings which will con- 
tinue into next month focusing on the consequences of our failure 
to invest in human beings. We have heard from Mayors David 
Dinkins of New York, Norm Rice of Seattle, and Michael White of 
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Cleveland. Today, we will hear from Mayor Sharpe James, and 2 
days from now we will be in Los Angeles to hear from Mayor Brad- 
ley. The message I have heard from every mayor I have spoken to 
was this: Los Angeles could have happened anywhere, in any one 
of our cities. I^os Angeles was a national wake-up call, and we can- 
not afford to hit the snooze bar and roll over and go back to sleep. 

In the aftermath of the riots, the President's spokesmen blamed 
the Great Society. Then, last week. Vice President Quayle tied 
Murphy Brown to the decline of our family values. While we may 
differ over who is to blame, we should be able to agree on who suf- 
fers the most from the problems of urban America and our Nation's 
families — and that is our children. 

The hearing today and the ones we have had in Washington and 
the ones we will be having around the country are meant to focus 
on the need to invest in children's programs and what are the con- 
sequences of our failure to do so. 

The statistics tell a story as chilling as the images of wanton vio- 
lence and burned-out buildings in Los Angeles. One out of every 
five children live in poverty in America — 100,000 children die each 
year because of it. In New Jersey alone, if you made a city of all 
the poor children under the age of 18, it would be the largest city 
in the State, even bigger than Newark. I got that from Mayor 
James' testimony. I hope you do not mind me stealing a little bit 
of your testimony. 

In Newark alone 40 percent of the children under the age of five 
live in poverty; more than one of every 10 children born are low 
birthweight babies, more than twice the national average. One in 
evei'y seven children has no health insurance. One in every six chil- 
dren is expe^'^'^.d to suffer the ill effects of lead poisoning. And those 
are just a few of the grim statistics. 

We can document the cost of poverty borne by our children: More 
hunger, more low birthweight babies, more infant deaths, and more 
child disabilities. Too often we forget we all pay the long-term 
costs: More crime, more violence, higher drop-out rates, more un- 
employment, higher welfare costs, and lower economic productivity. 

We are not here today just to describe the problem. We are here 
to end it. But to do so, we need to understand what got us here 
in the first place. 

Over the last 11 years, P'ederal spending on domestic discre- 
tionary programs — education, health care, job training and human 
services, and children's programs — has been cut by $395 billion. 

Please look at this chart. 
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How the U.S. Compares to Other Countries 





U.S. RANK 


Gross National Product 
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Infant Mortality 


19 


Childhood Deaths Under Age 5 


19 


Low-Weight Births 


29 


Polio Immunizations at Age 1 


17 



These two charts are from the Congressional Budget Office. If 
you look to the left side of the first chart, the two black columns 
symbolize the increases from 1981 to 1991. On the left $776 billion 



in entitlement That is Medicare, Medicaid, Social Security. Next to 
that, $624 billion in military spending. On the right is what we 
spend, we lost $11 billion in foreign aid but in domestic discre- 
tionary programs. Head Start, immunizations, WIC programs, ma- 
ternal and child health care, all of these programs, we are down 
$395 billion in the same period of time. That tells the story right 
there. 

The next chart displays how we compare to other countries. In 
gross national product we are No. 1. We are the richest country on 
the face of the Earth. But in infant mortality we are 19th, in child- 
hood deaths under 5 years old we are 19th, in low-weight births 
we are 29th, in polio immunization at age one we are 17. That sort 
of begs the question, Mayor James and Congressman Payne, if we 
are so rich how come we are so poor? Let me say it again: If we 
are so rich, how come we are so poor? I think this is the real ques- 
tion that we have to answer. 

Investments in children and all these programs— Head Start, im- 
munization, preventive health care, child nutrition— have not kept 
pace with the need. What has happened to America's young fami- 
lies with children, I believe, is a national disgrace. The median in- 
come for young families with children adjusted for inflation went 
down one-third between the early 1970*s and 1990. As a result, 
poverty among young families more than doubled. 

We know what works. We have a track record. We know that $1 
invested in prenatal care saves up to $3.30. A dollar invested in 
WIC saves $3.13. Yet 40 percent of the elit,:ble children in Newark 
were not served by WIC programs. A dollar invested in immuniza- 
tion saves $10 in treatment cost. Yet 30 percent of our children 
under age 2 are not fully immunized. A dollar invested in Head 
Start saves between $2.50 and $6 in special education, reliance on 
public assistance, and crime costs. And, yet, I think, only about 
one-half of the eligible children in Newark are being served by 
Head Start today. 

So the message is clear: We can either invest money on the front 
side of life and prevent problems and help children develop or we 
can spend a lot more money later on the back side of life to help 
patch and fix problems after they develop. 

I hope today's hearings and the one next Thursday in Los Ange- 
les and the one-^^ I will be having, hopefully, in Detroit and Atlanta 
will make the case that we can no longer afford a policy of dis- 
investment in our people and in our kids. A policy that ignores the 
needs of our children and the needs of the people of our Nation. 

I want to thank you all for agreeing to participate in today's 
hearing and I thank you all for being here. I can think of nothing 
more important to the future of this country than the need to in- 
vest in our kids. And that is what this committee and subcommit- 
tee is about. 

At this point I would like to yield to my colleague, Senator Lau- 
tenberg, and any opening statement he might have. 

OPKNING HKMAKKS OF SENATOR KIIANK J. lAUTKNBKRG 

Senator Lautknbkug. Thank you very much. Senator Harkin. 
Senator Harkin mentioned that we both chaired subcommittees 
on Appropriations, significant subcommittees. My subcommittee 



funds our Nation's physical infrastructuro. His suboomn,lttee iunds 
"'{^^^:';::ipC^^T^S\.y ■ .uppl, b„wn and he 

'T'il,V^5e''n?r§,i„ynor5^n^^^^ 

from Iowa, was \^-'f;^^f^^,^TS"'£i\Mr>\i if Tom Harkin 

irhafetrbZTbMti's^trt^^^^^^^ 

that he is here. Harkin coming from Iowa would 

You would expect that Tom HarKin ^om^ b discussing 
have perhaps a d'^er^^t agenda tha" ^ ^^J^', children in the 
today, the children of our countT7^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ for its 

urban environment. That is because lowa agricul- 

urban environment. That is ^^^'^^^J^yj J^J' Ss ^"'^ 
tural State and Its ci gens ^^fferent^^needs^.^^^ 

Jerseyans. But Tom "arKin is » ,j a different message m 

s ^!;sro^f ?hVV-y°H£Ej^br^nr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ke&\Tov\tar £tS- that h^ol^ our ohii- 

dren early m life. , aoDearing as witnesses for 

I also want t« thank those who are appe^^^^^^ panelists in 

rnfsf»rals?^^^^^^ 

SKoJ tea^esr^Jac^ &'TeVesen^s a significant 
^^SS'^P^^'^?'"! h'i''aTe?v very important community here in 

Sti^ -e^:^^ as« t^^^^^ 

volved in somothing I 1*^ '» f'^l^Xd S^^^^ opportunity, of 

;,s^rs;e'';i;in".'^i'p'p*?rg;e^a&ini 

me, it was from a tough start. r„n(rressman Payne. Oddly 

»:i;'o'.an,orbof9 f|sSa^-.4present 
Congressman Payne s the ^^irst Atncan /J^er 

Srt'SfhttstareSoK^l^^^^^^^ 

-KS HSiSrrf pi;Sissuos '^^A"^ 

Saudi Arabia needed help, we sprang action tor l 
racies. We found the resources to do it. ^ "°w bena 
and I are very much aware ot the tact mai Lne nco 
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rorvvard a program U»al \vo\M be of lielp to Russia and the new 
ropul)Iics thai sprang out of the former Soviet Union. And wc want 
to help people. But we cannot help people nt the oxi}ense of our 
own in our own States and in our own community. 

So wluit we have seen, unfortunately, is that the recognition of 
our problems in our Nation's cities have gone on since the 1960's 
but have been neglected since. 

Now, there is newly-focused attention that has come as a result 
of the frustration with the verdict in the Rodney King trial. While 
policymakers and the news commentators began to look at the un- 
derlying programs and needs of our children in our cities, the 
White House spokesman laid nmch of the blame for the despair in 
our cities at the feet of social progi*ams of the 19G0 s and 1970's. 
Imagine pointing back there and saying, that was the problem. But 
it was apparent that this would not fly and that very quickly there 
had to be a change in tune. 

Many of the programs that we are going to talk about today 
originated during that period of time. Head Start, for instance, and 
otliers began in the 1960's. And if you hail a chance to vyalk 
through the classrooms downstairs and talk to the children from 
Head^Start, one thing that we know is childi en are children wheth- 
er they are African-American children or white children or Asian 
children or others, and they are all beautiful. When that little boy 
Kenny gave me a liigh-five, lie almost knocked me over. He is only 
4 years old. The children were so responsive when given an oppor- 
tunity to do something. That is what we have to talk about. 

'J'lie people of Newark believe that prenatal care, immunization, 
community health care will help our children live healthy and pro- 
ductive lives. They see a role for local govennnent. State govern- 
ment, community organizations, and the private sector working to- 
gether to help solve the problems that our children face. The people 
of Newark are ready to put the cold war behind us and i)ut an end 
to the war zones in our cities. They want to drastically increase the 
investments in our children. And, the leadership comes from 
Sharpe James, mayor of this city. 

So while we must work to make life better for our kids, we also 
have to acknowledge and deal with the root causes of the explosive 
anger that resulted in the Los Angeles riots: Unemployment, crime, 
drugs, racism, poverty, and the hopelessness that affects our cities 
and their residents. While these problems are immense, they are 
only symptoms that result in underinvestment in our children that 
begins even before they are born. 

So we cannot continue to ignore these problems and write ofi^ 
millions of young Americans who grow up without hope. They are 
the ones that have to lead our Nation in the next centur>'. They 
represent the future for America. And I believe that we can reverse 
that trend but only if every American realizes that our future is a 
democratic society and our economic prosperity is inextricably 
linked to keeping the American dream within the reach of all 
Americans. That children can only pull themselves up by the boot 
straps if they first have some basics, like preschool education and 
health care. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 

So that is what we are talking about here. And that is why Tom 
Harkin, a Senator %vith a very distinguished record of concern for 
people everywhere across this country, has graced us with his pres- 
ence here this morning, and we are grateful. I look forward to hear- 
ing from our %vitnesses and from those who are going to provide us 
with some insights into how to share our Nations problem. Thank 
you very much. 

[The statement follows:! 

State.ment of Hon. Frank R. Lautenberg 
Wo are hero today to discuss the future of our most precious resource our nation's 
chndrerScally; for the last twelve years, the Reagan/Bush Administration has 
put the need? of our kids on the backburner. On the front burner they put star 
wars &.mters, exotic weapons, the savings and loan industry and tax ="1^ for the 
wealthy AlonR with Senator riarkin, I have fought to reorganize these misguided 
oriorities. Unfortunately, these efforts have had limited success. 
^ However, now we have seen from the White House some recognition of *e Prob- 
lems thlt our nation's cities have experienced since the 1960's. Regrettably this 
newly reused attention has come as the result of nots.in our nations cities tng- 
gered by the frustration with the verdict in the Rodnev King trial. „„^p,.i„inff 

While policymakers and commentators began to look again at the underlying 
problems and needs of children in our cities, the IVesident's spokesman layed much 
Sf the blame forthe despair in our cities at the feet of the soc.a programs of he 
1960's and 1970's. Many of the programs we will learn more about today onginated 
Hnrincr this time Head Start, etc, etc. began in the 1960 s. . 

&ri hara different outlook. Tliis community is banding ^2?,^^" ^prove 
the quality of life for its residents, not seeking to lay blame People here believe that 
(rnvcrnmcnt Droirrams can have a positive effect on our children. , . u i 

^ iCpk here^flievc that Head Start can help a child ultimately succeed in school 

*"The" People of Newark believe that providing pre-natal care, immunizations, and 
communit/health care will help our children live healthy and productive lives 

TTiTpeople of Newark see a role for local government. State ?of™"?ent, commu- 
nity organb.ationa and the private sector woricing together toTielp solve the prob- 

'^^The'^^pk ^ New"a/raro i.ady to put the Cold War behind us and put an end 

""Se^opin? Ne^rk wa'nt to drastically increase the investments in our chil- 

'*'\Vhile we must work to make life better for our children, we must also acknowl- 
edge and de^wth the root causes of the explosive anger that resulted in the Us 
AnKclcs riots_the unemployment, crime, drugs racism, poverty, frustration and 
hoScssness that afflict our cities and their residents While these problems are im- 
IXse they arc merely symptoms that result from undennvestment m our children 

^'^^oday^s"ynraUon of &Ts ^nTihat has grown up in substandard housing rid- 
dled wfth drugs, crime, and addicts. A generation educated in second rate schools, 
lacking in the skills they need to get a job in today's economy. Or tomorrow s. 
''we"?alot cfnt^ t^ ignore tLse ^problems or continue to wnte off the^™ Ijons 
of young Americans who grow up without hope. They are the ones who must lead 
nni- nation into the next century. They are the future of Amenca. 

1 believe we can reverse thiitreni. But only if eveiy American realizes that our 
future aTa democratic society and our economic prosperity is >n£=^^n=«bly linked to 
keeoinu the American dream v/ithin reach for all Amencans. That self-help only 
far T^^t Th"dren can only pull themselves up by the bootstraps if they can 
rircii nffnrH RomG basics like preschool and health care. 

We need to get lS=yond the^heloric and take real action. Throwing money at every 
problem is not the answer, but providing more resources to nurture our children s 
certafnTy part of the answer. Critics say that spending more on social prof^ams i3 
norc^st^?fectivc. But all of the evidence shows that investments we ^J^^'^ 
drcn really arc investments. For every $1 we spend on Head Start, we save *4 down 
the road in other social services. 
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In addition, the cost of providing full pre-natal care to a woman can total $400 
at a community health center, whereas a very low birthweight baby's stay m a 
neonatal intensive care unit can cost up to $150,000. mi_ i. r- r 

Investing our resources in children is not always popular. The benefits ot these 
investments are often reaped many years in the future. Investing in children is like 
a 30 year mortgage and we need to make the downpayment now. 

Shiaing money from Defense to programs like the Maternal and Ohild Health 
Block Grant will mean that more pregnant mothers will receive pre-natal care and 
more children will be bom healthy. Don't be confused by budget rules and hyper- 
bole! When we continue to spend money on weapons to fight a Oold \Var that we 
have already won, we prevent kids from being immunized and keep ehgible kids out 
of Head Start. It is that simple! 

STATEMENT OF MAYOR SHARPE JAMES 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Senator Lautenberg. I 
just want to note for the record that in all of the efforts that we 
have had over the last few years in the Appropriations committee 
to shift funding from star wars and B-2 bombers and things like 
that, to meet our human needs and our human services, Frank 
Lautenberg has been a vote you could always count on, a vote to 
shift those priorities, and a vote to change the spending. For that 
I a very, very grateful to you, Frank. 

Now, we turn to our panels. First, the Honorable bharpe James, 
the mayor of Newark. First elected to office in 1986, reelected in 
1990 As Senator Lautenberg said. Mayor James spent most of his 
life in local schools, he was a college professor for 18 years before 
becoming mayor. He serves as second vice president of the National 
League of Cities and, hopefully, will move up the ladder to the top. 
Mayor James is a lead spokesman for urban America. He was the 
leader of the march on Washington on May 16, Save Our Cities, 
Save Our Children March that occurred in Washington, DC. 

Dynamically someone that I am proud to call a friend and some- 
one who I think epitomizes what is best in being a public servant, 
taking care of his people. Mayor James, we are proud to have you 

^Mr. James. Senator Harkin, let me welcome you to Newark from 
Iowa and personally thank you and Senator Lautenberg for holding 
this hearing here in the city of Newark. Not just holding it in the 
city of Newark, but in a real neighborhood; this is not downtown 
or uptown, this is in a neighborhood where we have problems of 
all the social dimension that you speak of today. 

When they talk about "New Jersey Works," it works because ot 
Senator Frank Lautenberg who has been the forefront, the renais- 
sance of this entire State. And, of course, we met with you because 
of your eloquence on the issues facing America and the problems 
and solutions you offered. Both Congressman Payne and I are glad 
to call you our first presidential campaign choice. We want to make 
sure we say that publicly today. 

Senator Harkin. I appreciate that. , • ^ xt ^ 

Mr James. But we want to welcome you to the city of Newark. 

We are in a church, St. John Unified Freewill Baptist Church, 
it is unique. Bishop Gilmore, that is the current title, formerly part 
of Newark's finest, a member of the police department, and now or- 
dained into the ministry. He is a renowned pastor and now a bish- 
op And I would dare say, saving more souls now with this church 
where we have drug problems and other things by inviting people 
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in, not locking them up now, but inviting them in for spiritual 
guidance. 

I shortened my speech about 4 pages. 

It is very important that the St. John Unified Freewill Baptist 
Church was chosen for the site of this meeting because we are able 
to witness firsthand the successful impact that Federal preschool 
programs, such as Head Start, have had on our children. And I am 
very honored to say the director of the Newark preschool is here. 
Her husband, the late Earl Harris, a freeholder and our council 
president, was probably called "Mr. Politician" because of his elo- 
quence and his fighting for the city of Newark. I do want to recog- 
nize that Ms. Audrey Harris, the director of Newark preschool, is 
with us this morning. 

I share your concerns tlat our youngsters must be readv to meet 
the challenges of an ever shrinking U.S. ihare of the global eco- 
nomic pot. Our task is to provide the funds and programs to pre- 
pare them to compete with other children throughout this State, 
across America, around the world. This preparation must begin 
even before they are born with proper prenatal care and continue 
throughout their eariiest years by providing day care, immuniza- 
tion and preventive medical, nutritional and preschool services. 
Unfortunately, 9S we well know, 12 years of the Reagan/Bush ad- 
ministration has had a deleterious effect on our cities and espe- 
cially on programs for those who cannot vote, who have no voice, 
our children. 

Two weeks ago I joined with mayors around this country in a 
massive demonstration at our Nation's Capital to urge the Presi- 
dent and Congress to do something now to save our cities and to 
save our children. I have my T-shirt in the car still. 

This was billed as a wake-up call for America and became an 
even more poignant plea in light of the violence and destruction 
that erupted in Los Angeles, which we fortunately were spared 
here in the city of Newark. The despair and hopelessness that 
sparked those riots exists in every city and town across America, 
where the President and the U.S. Congress have turned their backs 
on urban decay and poverty. , . i i r • 

In order to gain a clear understanding of what this lack of inter- 
est in our children and cities has wrought, I asked my staff to com- 
pare our 1981 with our 1991 city budget I was interested m 1981 
because it was the last year before the politics of President Reagan 
were in place. The most recent spending plan was in 1991. The dif- 
ference over the 10-year period in the scope and dollar amount of 
Federal and State grants to Newark for children's programs are 
profound. Overall funding in unadjv-sted dollars declined by more 
than $15 million; the number of substantive program areas funded 
declined by over one-half, and major Federal initiatives were 
turned over to the State to administer, creating another layer of 
bureaucracy. Most of these changes may be traced to the efforts of 
the Reagan administration to reduce and restructure the Federal 

urban effort. i. rr j u ji 

In the area of social services, some programs have suttered badly. 
For example: $2.7 million in funds originated at the Federal level 
were allocated in 1981 by the New Jersev Department of Education 
to Newark for the Summer and Child Care of Food Programs, 
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while only $900,000 was allocated in 1991. Again not discounting 
for inflation. 

And while we have done somewhat better with respect to day 
care and Head Start funding, our needs also have increased. There- 
fore, we have had to do more than double the number of centers 
in dollar contribution in our community development block grant 
entitlement budget, due to the loss of other sources of the matching 
funding required by the Social Services Block Grant Program rule. 
Moreover, although there has been an increase in Head Start fund- 
ing over the 5-year period from 1987 to 1991, the number of chil- 
dren served is also increased so that the value of the funds over 
the past decade has eroded, especially when the inflation rate is 
factored into the equation. Both the President and the Congress 
had proposed increases in national funding for Head Start in their 
respective fiscal year 1993 budget draft. We may reasonably expect 
our program allocation to finally exceed the rate of inflation next 
year. 

In the face of this situation, our three policy priorities toward 
families in Newark remain unchanged: Jobs, jobs, and jobs. In pur- 
suit of these objectives, we formed the productive multiethnic pub- 
lic/private partnership that has made great strides in economic re- 
vitalization of Newark. And certainly I would be remiss if I did not 
mention the support of Prudential. We have Bob Winters and Bill 
Trumane here to participate in this area as well. However, we are 
confronted with severe obstacles that are not of our own making: 
First and foremost is that Newark residents pay far more in taxes 
to the State and Federal governments than they receive in benefits. 
This may not seem true but it is well documented. Newarkers, 
most of whom live in multiwage earner households and work very 
hard for their modest wages also pay a higher percentage of their 
earnings in taxes of all kinds than do upper income citizens. Hence, 
we do not want our own tax dollars returned to us as welfare pay- 
ments, we want job opportunities, as we stated in Washington, It 
is not welfare, we want jobfare; it is not charity, we want parity; 
however, in order for our young parents to capitalize on any such 
opportunities, they must first acquire the requisite training and 
skill. 

And I am pleased to see our superintendent of schools, Eugene 
Campbell, with us. 

As Newark continues to grow into a major transportation, re- 
search, and health care center, we need the programs and funding 
to insure that our local work force is prepared to meet the employ- 
ment challenges of an economy that is becoming more and more 
service oriented. Therefore, my administration has proposed the 
creation of an allied health and transportation services, education 
and career opportunities program to address this need. 

Given our limited control over our own wealth and the influence 
of the global economy on our fortunes, however, our revitalization 
efforts are not progressing as quickly as we would like during these 
recessionary times. Allow me to list a few of the hard facts that un- 
derlie the Sav^ Our Cities-Save Our Children" theme as it per- 
tains to Newark. I might note, some of this data was compiled with 
the aid of the Association for Children of New Jersey, whose office 
is here in Newark. 
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First, our overall poverty rate, 26.3 percent is slightly lower than 
it was 10 years ago but remains 3V2 times the State level. Our pov- 
erty rate of 22.8 percent for all families and 41.4 percent for female 
head of families are, respectfully, four times and twice the rate for 

the State. o or, « 

Finally, Newark's poverty rate for children under 18, 37.2 per- 
cent is almost 3% times the State's. With regard to mortality and 
morbidity, twice as many low birthweight babies are brought into 
the world in Newark than the State as a whole. Our infant mortal- 
ity rate is more than double New Jersey's, And one-quarter of all 
the States diagnosed and reported AIDS cases among children 
under 20 are in our city. 

As one local response to this health crisis, Newark is home to the 
only HHS recognized national pediatric AIDS resource center. A 
joint UMDMJ Ctiiidren's Hospital program. And we are very grate- 
ful to Senator Lautenberg for leading the fight to obtain funding 
for this facility. v j- 

I must, however, bring to your attention two more facts that di- 
rectly relate to your task of developing and then fully funding a 
Federal response to the problems of cities and children: The first 



ure for New Jersey as a whole. And the second is our estimate 
based on methodology developed by the State health department 
that at least 60,000 Newark residents, about one-third of them de- 
pendent children, lack health insurance. Thus, I fail to understand 
how any human being cannot be moved to action by this statistical 
profile of Newark's lower income families and children as we strive 
against the global economic tide to create an environment where 
they can earn their way out of poverty. Yet, we have indeed had 
to live with an administration in Washington whose attitude to- 
ward children has been literally no help. As witness the refusal 
until recently to appropriate more than token dollars for life saving 
immunization program. This is the same administration whose vis- 
ceral response to the Los Angeles rebellion was that it was caused 
by a great societv program. I join other mayors in asking, which 
of these programs were at fault? Head Start? Medicaid or the Job 
Corps? In more honest moments the President himself has, in fact, 
commended these programs. He has even agreed that Head Start 
deserves more money. 

I believe in programs and policy. I am also a pragmatist. If we 
closely examine the early years of Franklin Roosevelt's administra- 
tion, we see that he adopted an experimental spirit while never los- 
ing sight of larger goals. Ideas and programs that did not work 
were shoved aside, and replaced with new ones as the situation dic- 
tated. Therefore, while I do not believe that we must keep each and 
every urban and child oriented program alive just because it is on 
the books, I do believe that we need to give proven initiative a 
chance to work by funding them at a level that will make a dif- 
ference. And we also call for accountability. Senator. Every time we 
go to Washington, DC, we hear: You mayors just want more money, 
you are not honorable, or you are honorable, and we cannot give 
you the dollars. We ask not just to give us a handout, welfare; we 
ask for accountability with being in receipt of Federal and State 
dollars as well. You cannot blame all the mayors for the ills of a 
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few, the same as there are some bad doctors and some bad tea.^^,' 
ers. But we are asking for aid, we are asking for help, and we are 
asking for accountabihty with those dollars. 

I am not here, therefore, to propose a new set of programs. Our 
ultimate goal should be a flexible national policy that charts a new 
course for meeting the needs or children and families as supported 
by a permanent source of funding at sufficient levels to meet iden- 
tified needs. Until a policy consensus is achieved, I am here to urge 
your appropriations subcommittee to increase funding levels for all 
of the programs I have mentioned that have served us well. We 
need enough support to end immediate suffering and to start re- 
building. 

Therefore, I would again stress Head Start, the Job Corps, WIC, 
Sunup, urban rodent control, immunization, AIDS, day care, com- 
munity development, and especially in the wake of recent events, 
summer youth employment. If I say it over and over again, I see 
few people riding, going to work, and even less coming nome with 
a paycheck in their wallet. Summer youth programs we need. It is 
authorized programs in search of adequate appropriation. With re- 
gard to the latter, we have $3 million in Federal funds to employ 
2,500 kids this summer. We need $6 million. Because twice as 
many youngsters are literally begging us for jobs as we can hire. 
And we keep telling our young people, go away, get an education, 
come home and we will hire you. Ana, yes, they orave our urban 
community, they survive, they go to school, they go to college, they 
get an education, and they come home and there are no jobs for 
them. 

During my tenure the prevention and treatment of childhood 
lead poisoning has become a major priority. In an old city, the third 
oldest major city behind Boston and New York, much of whose 
housing stock was built before 1940. Far before the use of lead in 
paints was banned. This is a major problem. Of the approximate 
28,000 children in Newark, between the ages of 6 months and 5 
years, we estimate that at least 10 percent have lead levels high 
enough to affect their learning ability. Now, more than ever, there 
is a greater need for lead poisoning program intervention. And, 
quite frankly, funding levels have not kept pace with the need for 
massive screening, education and environmental investigation, 
home lead abatement, and temporary housing during the abate- 
ment process. What we have learned. Senator, is that it is not 
enough to come in and remove the lead paint, you have to place 
that family in temporary housing during tne time that you remove 
the paint from those premises. 

We are here to talk about children. What we all want to know 
is when will we see action. We look forward to Congress' positive 
response to these hearings and to the march on Washington to 
Save Our City-Save Our Children and to the urban crisis which is 
America's crisis. 

I think I have said it over and over again. Senator, this is not 
the need to fund these programs to save our cities, to save our chil- 
dren, it is not an urban problem, it is not a black problem, it is 
not a white problem, it is not suburban versus urban, it is not 
Democratic, it is not Republican. It is a people problem. It is Amer- 
ica's problem. 
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And as I witnessed the charts that you demonstrated to us ear- 
lier. I ask what will they remember us by, we the leaders m this 
room the Senate, the Congress and all who come together, will the 
United States of America simply be known as a great military 
power that can go in to Iraq and drop bombs through a chimney 
looking for Hussein? Will they say of us that we can lick any nation 
on the planet Earth or will they say we rose up to make this Na- 
tion one to make America one, to make it whole, to save our cities 
and save our children? I think the challenge is not just to be known 
as a great military power, but to make this Nation one nation to 
help to save our cities and our towns, which happen to be the cra- 
dle of our society. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

So we appreciate you being here today. We appreciate the issue 
of labor and human services and human resources. And we just 
hope that someone with your eloquence, your commitment, and 
your sensitivity, will not be lost in the Congress, but between you 
and Senator Lautenberg, who has always been a champion ot the 
people here in the State of New Jersey, that we can make progress. 
And in so doing, it is not a question of saving Newark and urban 
cities of America. But in so doing we will make America better. 

I again thank you for this opportunity to testify this morning. 

[The statement follows:] 

STATKMKNT ok MaYOU SllARPE James 

Good mornini? Chairman Tom Harkin, the Honorable U.S. Senator from Iowa and 
good morning also to my good friend, New Jerseys own ScnaU)r Frank Lautenberg, 
who has worked so hard and produced so much for the city of Newark and our en- 
tire State. Welcome, and thank you for arranging for this very important hearing 
on the future of our children to be held in New Jersey's largest city. 

It is very important that the St. John Freewill Baptist Church was chosen for the 
site of this meeting, because we are able to witness firsthand the successful impact 
that Federal pre-school programs, such as Head Start, have on our children 

I share your concerns that our youngsters must be ready to meet the challenges 
of an ever-shrinking U.S. share of the global economic pie. Our task is to provide 
the funds and programs to prepare them to compete with other children Irom 
throughout this State, across America and around the worid. This preparation must 
bejrin even before they are bom with proper pre-natal care, and continue throughout 
their earliest years bv providing day care, immunization and preventive medical, 
nutritional and pre-school services. r., j--**- Uo 

Unfortunately, as we well know, 12 years of the Reagan-Bush administration has 
had a deleterious effect on our cities, and especially on programs for those who can- 
not vote, who have no voice, our children. Two weeks ago I loined with Mayors fnmi 
around this country in a massive demonstration in our Nation s Capital to urge trie 
President and Congress to do something now to "save our cities and, in doing so, 
to "save our children." This was billed as a wake-up call for America and became 
an even more poignant plea in light of the violence and destruction that erupted 
in I^s Angeles.^e despair and hopelessness that sparked those nots exist m evew 
city and town across America, wherc the IVesident and U.S. Congress have turned 
their backs on urban decay and poverty. , j * i u ♦ «,o^i,. 

It was insult enough for President Bush to say he did not know about the march. 
"People march on Washington every week." But, then Governor Clinton s campai^ 
announced that he would not be present, either, to address the gathenng. I his is 
an egregious slap in the face to all local elected ofncials, when the obvious nominee 
of the party which purports to care for the less fortunate and the downtrodden de- 
cides that not even he can spare time to listen to or address the concerns of Amen- 

ca s cities l*i 
In order to gain a clearer understanding of what this lack of interest in our chil- 
dren and cities has wrought, I asked my staff to compare our 1981 ^ith our 1991 
city budget. I was interested in 1981 because it was the last year before the policies 
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of Inside nt Kcagan and Gk)vemor Keen were in place; 1991 is our most recent 
spending plan. The differences over the ten year period in the scope and dollar 
amount of Federal and. State grants to Newark for children's programs are pro- 
found. Overall funding in unadjusted dollars declined by more than $15 million; the 
number of substantive program areas funded declined by over one-half, and major 
Federal initiatives were turned over to the State to administer, creating another 
layer of bureaucracy. Most of these changes may be traced to the efforts of the 
Reagan administration to reduce and restructure the Federal urban effort. 

In the area of social services, some programs have sufTercd badly. For example, 
$2.7 million in funds originating at the Federal level were allocated in 1981 by the 
N.J. Department of Education to Newark for the summer and child care food pro- 
grams, while only $900,000 were allocated in 1991, again not discounting for infla- 
tion. 

And, while we have done somewhat better with respect to day care and Head 
Start funding, our needs also have increased. Therefore, we have had to more than 
double the number of centers and dollar contributions in our community develop- 
ment block grant entitlement budget, due to the loss of other sources of the matcn- 
inff funds required by the social services block grant program rules. 

Moreover, although there has been an increase in Head Start funding over the 
five-year period from 1987 to 1991, the number of children served has also increased 
so that the value of the funds over the past decade has eroded, especially when the 
inflation rate is factored into the equation. Both the President and the Congress 
have proposed increases in national funding for Head Start in their respective fiscal 
year 1993 budget drafts. We may reasonably expect our program allocations to fi- 
nally exceed the rate of inflation next year. 

In the face of this situation, our three policy priorities toward families in Newark 
remain unchanged: Jobs, jobs, and iobs. In pursuit of these objectives, we have 
formed a prcductive, multiethnic puolic-private partnership that has made great 
strides in the economic rcvitalization of Newark. However, we are confronted with 
severe obstacles that are not of our own making. First and foremost is that Newark 
residents pay far more in taxes to the State and Federal governments than vhey re- 
ceive in benefits. This may not seem true, but it is well documented. 

Newarkers, most of whom live in multiple wage-earner households and work very 
hard for their modest wages, also pay a higher percentage of their earnings in taxes 
of all kinds than do upper income citizens. Hence, we do not want our own tax dol- 
lars returned to us as welfare payments; we want job opportunities. 

Second, Newark city government does not have the legal authority to recapture 
the vast wealth it creates through the services it provides to the private, edu- 
cational, governmental and related sectors of the economy. My authority as Mayor 
is much more informal and based on my ability to persuade than it is to make peo- 
ple do things. 

On the national level, where our standing as a city rests on our ability to forge 
coalitions of common interest, we have assiduously endeavored to advocate for the 
necessity of America becoming one Nation, sooner rather than later, with anyone 
who will listen. Hence, the march on Washington to save our cities — save our chil- 
dren. Hence, my election as second vice president of the National I>eague of Cities, 
which places me in line for the presidency of the organization, an opportunity to 
better scj*vc all the people. 

Given our limitca control over our own wealth and the influence of the global 
economy on our fortunes, however, the fruits of our revitalization efTorts are not rip- 
ening as quickly as we would like during these recessionary times. Allow me to list 
a few of (he hard facts that underlie the "save our cities — save our children" theme 
as it pertains to Newark. I might note that some of this data was complied with 
the aid of the Association for Children of New Jersey, whose office is here in New- 
ark. 

First, our overall poverty rate, 26.3 percent, is slightly lower than it was ten years 
ago but remains threc-and-one-half times the State level. Our poverty ra*<;a of 22.8 
percent for all families, and 41.4 percent for female-headed families are, respec- 
tively, four times and twice the rates for the States. Finally, Newark's poverty rate 
for children under 18, 37.2 percent, is almost three-and-a-half times the State's. 

With regard to mortality and morbidity, twice as many low birth weight babies 
are brought into the world in Newark than the State as a whole; our infant mortal- 
ity rate is more than double New Jersey's; and, a quarter of all the State's diag- 
nosed and reported AIDS cases among children under age 20 are in our city. 

As one who is noted for his enthusiasm and positive attitude, I am not going to 
dwell at length on the litany of real social ills that still plague us in this age of 
Rcagan-Bush socioeconomic inequality. I must, however, note two more pieces of 
data that directly relate to your task of developing and then fully funding a Federal 
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response to the problems of cities and children. The first is our hign rate of teenage 
pregnancy, which is three times the figure for New Jersey as a whole^ And. the sec- 
ond is our estimate, based on methofoloRy developed by the State Health Depart- 
ment, that at least 60,000 Newark residents, aobut one-third of them dependent 
children, lack health insurance. ,. ,r-w j . j v. . 

Well, even though I may be preaching to the choir a bit, I. fail to underetand how 
any human being cannot be moved to action by this .statistical profile of Newark s 
lower income fai^^ilies and children as we strive against the gloW economic tides 
to create an environment where they can earn their way out of poverty Yet, wc 
have indeed had to live with an administration in Washington whose attitude to- 
ward children has been, hterally, "drop dead," as witness the refusal until recently 
to appi-opriate more than token dollars for life-saving immunization prcp-ams. 

This is the same administration whose visceral rcsponse.to the Los Anceles rebel- 
lion was that it was caused by great society programs. I join others in asking which 
of "hese programs were at fauTt: Head Start? ^ledicaid'^ The Job Corps? fn more 
honest moments, the IVesident himself has i fact commended these programs. He 
has even agree that Head Start desei-ves moi money. 

1 believe in programs and policv; I'm also a pragmatist. If we closely examine the 
early years of Wunklin Roosevelt's administration, we sec that he adopted an exper- 
imental spirit while never losing sight of larger goals. Ideas and progi-ams that did 
not work were shoved aside, and replaced wTth new ones aa the situation dictated. 
Therefore, while 1 do not believe tfiat we must keep each and evei^ "•'ban- and 
child^riented program alive just because it is on the books, .^o beW that w^^^ 
need to give proven initiatives a chance to work by funding them at a level that 

'' fa^^nol therefore, to propose a new set of programs. Our ultimate goal 
should be n flexible, national policj' that charts a new course for mMtinj; the needs 
of childix.-n and families and is supported by a permanent so"«<=5v,["" a"f w 
cient levels to meet identified needs. Until a policy concensus is achieved I am here 
to urge your appropriations subcommittee to increase funding levels f°r al ofthe 
progrlms I have nientioned that have served us well but do "ft P^vj^e us w,th 
nearly enough support to end immediate sunering, much less to start rebuilding. 

Therefore, 1 wouTd again stress Head Start, tlie Job Corps, WIC, Sunup, urban 
rodent control, childliood lead [Misoning treatment and prevention, immuniz^ion, 
AIDS day care, comiiiunitv development and, especially m the wake of recent 
events, summer youth empfoyment, as authorized programs '"f °J /ff,Xl^ 
annroDriations. With regard to the latter, we have $3 million m bederal lunds to 
cm'So^OO ki^this summer; we need $6 million, because twice as many young- 
stcrs are literullv bcgeinK us for jobs as we can hire. , ^ u • 

ksues alTecting chtdre^ are so broadly defined and in need of the comprehensive 
policy to which Thave alluded that I find it hard not to mention the wKole range 
of urban needs I/Jt me cite just one more area upon which I have so lar not 
touched This would bo housing. According to researei; done by my stall to prepare 
a Federal "comprehensive housing afTordability strategy," we now know that at feast 
GO-70 pereent of our lower income households consist of single parents and children. 
These fiouseholds clearly do not have the income or the stability to own a home on 
their o"°i, yet Federal glides over the past decade have eroded the rental housing 



In re-sponse, we in Newark are working to shape the ?°'"P'<='' 
new "lio me" and "hope" programs to fit the needs of our local residents. Specifica ly 
are setting up a fental program that will convert to home ownership in a setting 
that will provide supportive services such as day care, and utilize resident manage- 
ment. Tlie financing ^ructure will not require njortgagcs from private lending insti- 
tutions, because the units will be set up as multi-family condos. Since appl.ca- 
tion fo; the project is under the competitive "Hope » . P'^'gram., °H';p^,^%"^4/°7r 
funding are uncertain. This program is, however precisely m the bL.. spint ol 
pragmatism and innovation which local government is '^""stramed to adopt if we are 
to put an end to America's protracted urban crisis I oRen wish that omcial Wash- 
inJlon would pay closer attention to the way we Mayors, who are the link between 
civil society and the Federal Government, make poliw. Among the manv things you 
need to know is that the lack of coordination at and between all levels of govern- 
ment bus made it difficult, to say the least, for my staff to identify and ensure that 
we receive the funds that arc available to meet the needs of children. 

One final word about the funding that does finally reach us at the local level. Sen- 
ators Harkin and Lautenbcrg, you are exceptions to what we in the city halls ol 
America see as a collective inability in Washingt-on to comorehend how much it 
costs to deliver even basic services. Do you realize, for example, how much we have 
to budget for a rookie cop? $60,000! A $500,000,000 law enforcement program may 
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sound generous at your level. Once the funds are allocated to the States, adminis- 
trative structures arc set up» and regulations written, a city our size is not going 
to be able to hire more than ten or twelve new cops, and that's not counting equip- 
ment. So, please, when it comes time to appropriate funds for authorized programs, 
ask your colleagues a simple question— "have you called any of your Staters Mayors 
today?" 

We are here to talk about children. What v/e all want to know is when we will 
see action. We look forward to Congress' porjitive response to these hearings, and 
to the march on Washington to save our cities— save our children, and to the urban 
crisis, which is an American crisis. To paraphrase a legendary election day exhor- 
tation heard on the streets of urban America, *Vote early" and, in this case, "vote 
often" for the children who are our future. 

Thank you. Senators, for coming to Newark, and for coming to listen. 

Senator Harkin. Mayor James, thank vou for a very pointed and 
powerful statement. The words vou speak are honest and true and 
fly as straight as an arrow. And I appreciate what you had to say, 

I have a couple of questions I want to ask you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD M. PAYNE, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM NEW JERSEY 

Senator Harkin. I want to turn now to Congressman Payne. I 
have a note that says Mr. Winters has to leave. Could we finish 
the panel? 

Mr. Winters. Please proceed. 

Senator Haukin. I know you are up against a timeframe. 

The next will be the Honorable Don Payne who represents New 
Jersey's 10th District in the U.S. Congress. Will that remain the 
10th District? 

Mr. Payne. Yes; it will remain the 10th. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Payne is a member of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. I serve on that committee, also, on the Sen- 
ate side. So we work together on the authorizing committees. He 
has worked for most literacv programs. He was born and raised in 
Newark and attended local schools. And, as Senator Lautenberg 
said, he was a teacher. Before being elected to Congress in 1988, 
Congressman Payne was an Essex County Freeholder and also 
served on the Newark Municipal Council. 

Congressman, thank you very much for being here. Thanks for 
your leadership in the House of Representatives. Your statement, 
as with Mayor James* and all the statements, will be made part 
of the recora in their entirety. If you care to summarize it, we ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr, Payne, Thank you very much, Senator. Let me also echo 
what Senator Lautenberg and Mayor James said about welcoming 
you here to New Jersey. We are very aware of the outstanding 
work that you have done. And we wish that New Hampshire was 
at the end in the presidential run because, perhaps, we could have 
heard more of your message in areas that would respond. But we 
really appreciate you being here. 

Senator Harkin. I share those feelings with you, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Payne, Charlie Rangel and I are still pushing for you, maybe 
it will be a deadlocked convention and we can draft you. 

Let me just very quickly say that we know of your interest even 
though you are from a large rural State, your interest in urban 
problems is certainly something we here in Newark are very 
pleased with. 
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Your strong comTnitnient, and of course that of Senator Frank 
Lautenberg who has been tireless in his efforts to improve the 
quality of life for all people in New Jersey certainly goes without 
saying. We are so pleased to have him as our U.S. Senator. We 
have had the opportunity to work together on a number of projects. 
And the programs Senator Lautenberg has seen funded here in 
New Jersey have helped us tremendously. 

We here in Newark are fortunate to have in office our outstand- 
ing Mayor Sharpe James, as you heard. His leadership, his vision- 
ary leadership in Newark acts as another strong voice. He has won 
three titles of triple crown as, a matter of fact, the environmental 
quality award, the all-American city award, and the city livability 
award. That makes us very proud in spite of the many problems 
we have in the city, we do have a mayor who is achieving in spite 
of all odds. 

Mr. Chairman, despite our strives forward we recognize we still 
have much work to do in our community to overcome the formida- 
ble challenges that our children are faced with every day. We have 
been able to achieve a number of successes, thanks to a spirit of 
cooperation in our community shared by business, private organiza- 
tions, teachers, volunteers, parents, and churches. We have a part- 
nership here in New Jersey. And particularly here in Newark. 

In the 10th District, I have organized an early childhood task 
force whose members include a number of professionals who work 
directly with child related programs. Their input has been very val- 
uable to me as we seek to improve the services we are able to pro- 
vide for our children. 

Two weeks ago members of the task force gathered for the an- 
nouncement of an important initiative funded by a $50,000 grant 
from the Prudential Foundation right here in Newark. The project 
known as the School Readiness Program will combine registration 
for kindergarten with free health screening to help insure that 
youngsters enter the classroom in good health and readv to learn. 
Our superintendent of schools, Gene Campbell, who is here today 
participated in and cooperated with this project. We find many 
youngsters come to school at the age of 5 without any childhood im- 
munization and must wait for weeks, sometimes months to get 
them. But also we want to educate parents that they need to take 
these shots in a timely fashion. 

As a former employee of Prudential, I am also proud of the com- 
pany's records of outstanding corporate citizenship and participa- 
tion in the Newark community. 

One of the witnesses who is ready to come up here, as you know, 
is Bob Winters, and he reaffirmed his commitment to the future of 
our children when he traveled to Washington during consideration 
of the Federal budget last year to testify before the Budget Com- 
mittee about the importance of the WIC Program, a nutritional 
program for women, infants, and children, Mr. Winters gave a com- 
pelling testimony at that occasion and linking the importance of 
good prenatal care to the reduction in the number of low 
birth weight babies. 

Mr. Chairman, here in 10th District we are facing a number of 
critical problems shared by other urban areas nationwide. Prob- 
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lems which tak9 a heavy toll to our most vulnerable population, 
our children. 

In New Jersey the infant mortality rate is 9.8 percent for every 
100 live births, but in Newark the figure is 19.8, which is twice 
that amount. Unfortunately over the past decade there has been a 
decreased emphasis on the role and responsibility of the Federal 
Government in addressing human needs. Too many cities have lit- 
erally crumbled from neglect, hoplessness has led to a profound in- 
crease in drug abuse and ail of its attendant problems. Drug-relat- 
ed violence has cut short too many young lives including innocent 
children caught in the crossfire o^ turf wars. 

At Children's Hospital here in Newark and at other facilities 
around the State there are babies bom every week who begin life 
contaminated with illegal drugs, and many afflicted with the HIV 
infection as well. While there is a tendency to condemn the moth- 
ers who give birth to these babies, most of these young woman are 
themselves overwhelmed by problems of poverty, lack of education, 
and joblessness. It is frightening to think what will become of these 
•infants who are abandoned and left at hospitals without any nur- 
turing, human touch, and care. 

We have many hard working health professionals like Dr. Oleski 
and Mary Boland of Children's Hospital who have gained national 
recognition for their efforts v/ith boarder babies; however, with lim- 
ited resources and stretched budgets, it is difficult to provide the 
full range of services needed to help HIV-positive infants and their 
families. 

As a member of one of the committees with jurisdiction over the 
issue of boarder babies, I introduced legislation in Congress which 
has now been simed into law to reauthorize Abandoned Infants As- 
sistance Act with some key changes. The new bill will provide mul- 
tiple services under one roof and help provide necessary support so 
the families can be reunited. 

I hope that Federal moneys will be made available to help in 
what is literally a life and death struggle as we try to fund pedi- 
atric AIDS-related research, education, prevention, and treatment. 

As a firm believer in Head Start, I nave seen the wonderful re- 
sults it produced in preschool children. Anyone who has visited a 
Head Start Program as we did earlier certainlv are convinced that 
this is a very, very sound investment. So when President Bush 
speaks of the so-called failure of the Great Society programs of the 
1960*s, I cannot help but think of the thousands of cnildren who 
are better off today, and we will hear from one of them, because 
of Head Start. I hope that the President and his advisors realize 
that funding allocated for this program is a wise investment. We 
have heard of some of the estimates, but some people say that 
$4.75 is saved from later remedial services and public assistance 
for every youngster for every dollar we spend in Head Start. Yet 
only about one in five eligible children in New Jersey have access 
to Head Start programs. So we are hoping that this program wall 
certainly be refunded and increased. 

Let me conclude by saying we want to go on record as saying, 
I believe, that investment in our children by the Federal Govern- 
ment is the right choice, the responsible choice, the choice that will 
help put our Nation on the right track, both morally and economi- 
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cally. We can only retain our competitive edge if we insure that the 
youngsters of today become the healthy, productive, and successful 
adults of tomorrow. The neglect of cities has had a tragic implica- 
tion for the next generation and it is time to reverse that trend. 
We need to turn around our priorities. 

PRKPARKI) STATKMKNT 

There is a meeting today in the Wiite House about the balanced 
budget amendment. If the balanced budget amendment goes 
through, in 5 years, we will have to balance a budget which would 
mean severe cuts in Medicare, Medicaid, WIC, and all the other 
programs. When we continue to go with the vSpace I^b Program, 
spend close to $1 billion for bombers, $2 billion for a Seawolf 
submarine, $4.9 billion for an aircraft carrier. We need none of 
them. The F~22, $95 billion over the n^xt 6 to 7 years. ^Ve need 
to change our priorities and put the money back in the cities. Put 
the money back into children. 

Once again, thank you very much, Senators. 

IT he statement follows:! 

STATKMKNT OK HoN. DONAI.l) PaYNK 

\jci mc first welcome to New Jersey the distinguUhed iSonator from Iowa and 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on I^bor, Health find Human Services, and Edu- 
cation, the Honorable Tom Hurkin. Mr. Chairman, although you come from a largely 
ninil state, your interest in urban problems is well known. Your presence in New- 
ark today is testimony to your concern and commitment to the children of urban 
America. , , 

ITiat strong commitment is shared by our own Senator, the Honorable Frank I>au- 
tcnberg who has been tireless in his efforts to improve the quality of life for children 
and families in New Jerse/s cities. We have had the opportunity to work together 
on a number of projects, and I um most appreciative for Senator I^autcnberg's attcn- 
tiveness to the needs of the 10th Congressional District. 

We in Newark arc fortunate to have in office one of the most outstanding mayors 
in the country. Mayor Sharpc James. Under Mayor James visionary leadership, 
Newark has won national recognition for its innovative approach to economic rcvi- 
tali/.ation. Newark scored the 'Triple Crown" with the Environmental Quality 
Award, the All-American City Award, and the City Livability Award. 

Mr. Chairman, despite our strides forward, we recognize that we still have much 
work to do in our community to overcome the formidable challenges that place so 
many of our children at risk. We have been able to achieve a number of successes 
thanks to a spirit of cooperation in our community shared by businesses, private or- 
ganizations, teachers, volunteers, parents, and churches 

in the Tenth District, I have organized an Early Childhood Education Task Force 
whose membership includes a number of professionals who work directly in child- 
related programs. Their input has been very valuable to me as we seek to improve 
the services we are able to offer our children. 

Two weeks ago, members of my task force gathered for the announcement of an 
important initiative funded by a $50,000 grant from the Prudential Foundation. The 
project, known as the "School Readiness Program," will combine registration for kin- 
dergarten with free health scjx^ening to help ensure that youngsters enter the class- 
room in good health and ready to learn. 

As a former employee of Prudential, I am voiy proud of the company's record of 
outstanding corporate citizenship and participation in the Newark community. One 
of the witnesses at today's hearing is the CEO of Prudential, my good friend, Mr. 
Bob Winters. He reaffirmed his commitment to the future of our children when he 
traveled to Washington during consideration of the federal budget last year to tes- 
tify before the House Budget Committee about the importance of the WIC IVogram, 
a nutritional program for women, infants and children. Mr. Winters gave compelling 
testimony on that occasion about the link between good prenatal care and the reduc- 
tion in the number of low birthwcight babies, 
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Mr. Chairman, here in the Tenth Congreflsional District, we are facinfj a number 
of critical problems shared by other urban arena nationwide, problems which take 
K heavy toll on our most vulnerable population, our children. 

Iiere is a wide disparity in the quality of life for children living in urban areas 
compared to their suburban counterparts in New Jersey. Kor example, one study re- 
vealed that whiJo the Infant Mortality Rate statewide in 1988 was 9.8 infant deaths 
before age one for every 1,000 live births — in Newark, the figure was 19.8, twicjc 
as high. 

Unfortunately, over the past decade, there has been a decreased emphasis on the 
role and the responsibility of the Federal Government in addressing human needs. 
Too many cities nave literally crumbled from neglect. Hopelessness has led to a pro- 
found increase in drug abuse and all of its attendant problems. Drug-related vio- 
lence has cut short too many young lives, including innocent children caught in the 
crossfire of turf wars. At Children's Hospital hej^; m Newark and at other facilities 
around the state, there are babies bom every wcwk who begin life contaminated 
with illegal drugs, many stricken with HIV infection as well. While there is a tend- 
ency to condemn the mothers who give birth to these babies, most of these young 
women are themselves overwhelmed by problems of poverty, lack of education, and 
joblessness. 

It is frightening to think what will become of the infanta who are abandoned at 
the hospital for months, and in some cases, years, before they can be placed. They 
are deprived of the nurturing and the human touch so vital in the early stages of 
development. We have many hard-working health professionals who are working to 
address the plight of boarder babies, including Dr. Jim Oleake and Mary Boland of 
Children's Hospital, who have gained national recognition for their efforts. However, 
with limited resources and stretched budgets, it is difficult to provide the full range 
of services needed to help HIV-positive infants and their families. 

As a member of the one of the Committocs with jurisdiction over the isBXic of 
'iDOarder babies," I introduced legislation in Congress, which has now been signed 
into law, to reauthorize the Abandoned Infants Assistance Act with some key 
changes. The new bill will provide multiple services under one roof and help provide 
necessary support so that families can be reunited. 

I hope that Federal moneys will be made available to help in what is litcrnlly a 
life-a..d-death struggle as we try to fund Pediatric AIDS-rclated research, education, 
prevention and treatment. 

As a firm believer in the Head Start program, I have seen the wonderful results 
it produces in pre-school children. Anyone who has ever visited a Head Start center 
goes away convinced that this is a sound investment in our future. So, when IVesi- 
cent Bush speaks of the so-called failure of the Great Society programa of the 
1960'3, i cannot help but think of the thousands of children who are better off today 
because of Head Start. I hope thai the IVcRident and his advisors realize that fund- 
ing allocated for this program is a wise financial invcslmcnt: it has been estimated 
that for eveiy dollar invested in Head Start, $4.75 is saved from later remudirJ aorv- 
ices and public assistance. 

Yet, only about one of five eligible children in New Jersey has access to a Head 
Start program. It is in our best interest to expand enrollment in this successful pro- 
gram. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I just want to go on record as saying that I believe in- 
vestment in children by the Federal Government is the right choice, the responsible 
choice, and the choice that will help put our nation on the rij^t track both morally 
and economically. We can only retain our comjxjtitive edge if we ensure that the 
yount^ters of today become the healthy, productive, and successful adults of tomor- 
row. The neglect of cities has had tragic implications for the next generation, and 
it is time we reverse that trend. 

BAND-AID ON POVKRTY 

Senator Harkin. Cone:ressman Payne, thank you very much 
again for a very powerful statement and one that gets to the heart 
of the real problem, and that is our mixed-up priorities in this 
country. That is exactly what it is. You put your fmger right on it 
there. We have been trying to break down these budget wans. 

Mr. Jamks. Got to come down. 

Senator Harkin. Got to break down those walls. Frank and I 
voted to do that. The bad news is, we have not done it. But the 
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good news is we are getting more votes all the time. So perhaps 
we might be able to do it sometime soon. 
Thank you both very much. 

Mayor James, there was one statement you made which I want 
to mention. I read your statement at home this week. You have one 
phrase in there that I really want to borrow, if I can, and use as 
much as I can. It is a phrase I thought about, where you talked 
about creating an environment where kids can earn their way out 
of poverty. To me it really encapsulates what we are talking about: 
creating an environment. It is not just one little slice here or an- 
other little slice here. It is not one program at one time that fades 
out and then you have another program 5 years later. It is a total 
environment. I think that is what you are getting at. It has to do 
with homelessness, and druers; it has to do with jobs, education, 
and family services— the whole full environment issue. Creating an 
environment. It is a powerful way of putting it. Because too often 
we tend, I think, to see a problem and we say, how do we fix that 
problem? 

Mr. James. Band-aid approach. 

Senator Harkin. That is right. You put the Band-Aid on that ht- 
tle wound. And say, oh, I got that wound stopped. A little later, the 
wound opens up someplace else. 

So that, I think, is what we in the Federal Government ought to 
be looking at, creating that environment. That is a very pointed 
way of saying that. 

You also put comparisons in there about what was being spent 
in 1981 compared to 1991. Again, as powerful as those are, I am 
going to ask my staff to go to the Congressional Budget Office and 
get them adjusted for inflation. Because yours, as bad as they were, 
are not even adjusted for inflation. They are even worse when you 
factor inflation in. , t i 

Mr James. At the recent rally in Washington, Maynard Jackson 
talked about $49 million. He says, "You know, I have been mayor 
twice, when I was the mayor the first time, I received $49 million 
in CDBG funding together." He said now that he is back again, it 
is down to $9 million. 

So the Federal Government iust said no more aid to our cities. 
We are not going to give you help. ^ ^ 

And that IS why I say, it is not charity, it is panty, and it is not 
about welfare. People do want to work. And they want to get out. 

I had a young man that wanted a job— I want to be short so Mr. 
Winters can testify. He said, I can get welfare. And then I told him 
I had a bottom-level job, I think it was maybe iust a few dollars 
more. I said, well, what would you like? He said, I want to work. 
And that is the choice people make. They do want to work. And we 
have to ^ve them that opportunity to work their way out of pov- 
erty and they will do that. They become stockholders in what we 
are all about, the American dream. 

Senator Haukin. How do we make people around the country un- 
derstand that what happens to our cities happens to America? I 
mean, people that do not live in large cities tend to say, well, that 
is their problem, let them take care of it. „ • n ^^ 

Mr Jamks. But the youngest to die, Senator, m the Persian Ou t 
was Private Robert Talon; 4 months out of Barringer High bchooi, 
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18 years of age. He died for what? And we would like to believe, 
not just to save the royal family, not just to save Kuwait, but he 
died for a better neighborhood here in Newark, better schools, bet- 
ter city. He made the ultimate sacrifice. How do we explain that 
we do take the same youngsters from our urban community, put 
them in a uniform to protect our values. And so it is an investment 
in this country. 

Mr. Paynk. We started the Weed and Seed Program, as you 
know. And the Weed and Seed Program is supposed to weed out 
the criminals and then put the seed in. But the program in its 
demonstration project here in Trenton, NJ, simply was weed. They 
went around picked up the criminals, picked up those suspected of 
crime and weeded them out — weeded them out, put them in prison. 
But then there was not much seeding going on. Seeding means a 
recreation center, some job opportunities. The seeding means op- 
portunity for health care. But this weed and seed is totally imbal- 
anced if it is just taking the criminals off the street. But that is 
not the answer. 

And so I hope that as we look into the future, we can look at, 
as you mention, a holistic approach. You cannot have an injured 
arm and expect the body to function well. You have to cure that 
and have the whole bodv healthy. So that is housing, health care, 
education, retraining, job training, environmental. All of those put 
together. 

Mr. James. Bishop Gilmore carried the weapon as one of New- 
ark's finest. He is carrying the Bible today. We want to beheve he 
is making a greater contribution spiritually and contribution to 
communities, total community as opposed to catch them, lock them 
up, and throw away the key. 

Senator Hakkin. I want to point out for the record, I do not know 
if anyone has yet, that in the basement of this church is a Head 
Start center. And I do not know how many kids are served here. 

How many? 

Sixty children served in the basement every day here in the 
i_^ad Start center. I commend that to every church in America. I 
cannot think of better combination of spiritual and physical than 
combine the two together in the church for Head Start programs. 

Mr. James. The perception is what is hurting our youngsters too, 
now, because they do read the paper. When they read and know 
history, aid to Vietnam, aid to Korea, aid to Moscow, airlift aid to 
the Kurds, save the roval family, save Kuwait. And then to bail out 
the savings and loan Bandits. They read that. And then when we 
say help ourselves, visit America, one place we have not been, visit 
America, one place we have not bailed out, bail out ourselves. And 
there is a recalcitrant-type action from the President and Congress. 
We lose those young people. And the next, as James Baldwin said, 
the fire next time. Congressman Payne, Mayor James will not be 
able to stand in front of those young people and say, turn the other 
cheek. Because they believe in their fair share of that dream. 

Senator Haukin. One thing I liked about vour bill. Congressman 
Payne, the Abandoned Infants Assistance Act is that one thing — 
you did really well in that bill, and what we have to look at in 
terms of all these programs is putting the semces under one roof 
like you said. So many times we have these fragmented services. 
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We have to put them all together, as has been so often said one- 
stop shopping, where a person comes in and everything is taken 
care of, not just one. I appreciate you doing that. 

Senator Lautenbkrg. Very briefly, mayor, before you leave, we 
no longer see a program that may have preceded your talking office 
as mayor, revenue sharing. Was that still in place when you came 
in? 

Mr. James. When I was elected, that was the last year, 1986, 
when I became mayor. 

Senator Lautenberg. And what was revenue sharing in terms of 
total sums of money to Newark? Do you recall? 

Mr. James. I think during that time it was about $15 million to 
$20 million. Which allowed you the flexibility to decide in each 
community what you needed to assist. The needs in Newark might 
difFer from Iowa, another city, another place. That was the tool 
where each community could address the needs that they saw fit 
to move that would create the job. It could be infrastructure, one 
time, it could be transportation, communication in another, all of 
these tools. I became mayor in 1986; we lost $30 million in Federal 
aid. 

Senator L.\UTENBERG. The UDAG program? 

Mr. James. All that. UDAG, CDBG, revenue sharing, in 1986. 

Senator Lalti'ENBERG. UDAG brought private investment? 

Mr. Payne. Reciprocal antirecession funds earlier in the 1970's 
coming up, public works, CEDA program, training, employment. 

Senator Lauticnberg. So Newark then has to make up the funds 
that it did not get, right? How do you do that? 

Mr. James. Some you do not make up. You rob from one pot to 
pay the other, and it makes it very difficult. We use CDBG 
funds 

Senator LAUTENBERG. Is it possible even, mayor, to make up 
those funds? Those funds came from Federal sources that were in- 
vested from the taxpayers' contribution. 

And I will say this: I think Senator Harkin asked a good ques- 
tion. How do we convey the message across rural America that we 
are 

Mr. James. We had to raise taxes by the way. Senator Lauten- 
berg, to make up for those lost Federal dollars. That is why people 
cannot afford their property, they abandon them, they board them 
up. With the National League of Cities and U.S. Congress of May- 
ors, the money we spent, $500 million plus, for the savings and 
loan bailout, would have funded revenuesharing for every city and 
town in America for 125 years. That is the statement of record. 

Senator Lautenbekg. Thank you, both. The statements were elo- 
quent, significant in terms of where you want to take this country. 
My compliments to you, mayor, and to my colleague, Congressman 
Payne, who, again, in a very short time has gained stature and in- 
fluence in the Congress. He puts his effort to the right places. Lit- 
eracy, you are almost a father, Donald, of literacy programs. And 
all of us know what happens when people cannot read or write, 
often enough to fill out an employment application to get started 
in a job. We will hear from Mr. Winter about that. Thanks. 
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Senator Harkin. Congressman Payne, if you would like to join us 
over here as a Member of Congress, you can certainly join us. I do 
not know what your time schedule is. 

Mr, PAYi>ra. I very rarely have a chance to sit with Senators, so 
I will take the opportunity. 

Senator Harkin. Let us call our next panel 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. WINTERS, CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OTICERt THE PRUDENTIAL INSUBANCE CO. OF AMERICA 

Senator Harkin. I would like to introduce Robert Winters, chief 
executive officer. Prudential Insurance Co. of America; Michael 
Lawrence, a student, accompanied by his mother, Hillary, and Dr. 
Linda Singletary, a physician and a Head Start graduate. If you 
could all come up. 

Mr. Winters, I am going to call on you first, I know you have to 
leave. And we will put Michael right next to you. And Dr. Single- 
tary on the end. 

I just want to say for the record that many corporations have left 
the Nation's cities but Prudential has stayed in Newark and in- 
vested in the city. Prudential executives serve on boards and com- 
mittees of 150 nonprofit organizations. And we have already heard 
from Congressman Payne about the Prudential foundation provid- 
ing support for many programs for Newark's children, including 
the Community Health Center and Head Start Center. We are 
looking forward to hearing testimony from all of you. 

Mr. Winters, I apologize, we are running a little late, and I know 
you have a busy schedule. 

First of all, I appreciate all that Prudential has done and what 
you are doing to focus attention on WIC and Head Start and the 
early intervention program. Thank you for your patience in being 
here today. 

Mr. Winters. Senator, thank you very much for the opportunitv 
to be here. Let rne add my thanks on behalf of the city of Newark 
to the subcommittee for coming here. I wish I could stay for the 
entire hearing. And there are many obligations that I would set 
aside for it. In this particular instance, I am under the gun because 
at 12 o'clock I am supposed to chair a telephone conference on an 
issue of great significance to Newark and the State of New Jersey, 
namely U\e rehabilitation of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

Senator Lautenberg. I will drive you down. 

Mr. Winters. Whether or not we can get money from other 
States. 

Senator Harkin. I bet the mayor will get you a police escort. 
Mr. James. Helicopter. 

Mr. Winters. Thank you for your understanding and I do apolo- 
gize to the other witnesses for having to leave. 

Some 45 years ago the Prudential did a terrible thing. We fired 
Frank Lautenberg's mother, we did. See, World We.r II had deci- 
mated the agency force of the Prudential and, of course, of other 
insurance companies. To compensate for the loss of the men, which 
they all were then, to do the work on our insurance debits, we 
hired women to do the job. By and large they were very successful. 
Typically as successful as the men they replaced. But when the war 
ended, we reverted to employment practices that we had had in 
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place before the war. Amongst others, if a woman was married she 
S not work for the Prudential. And in addition, if anyone at 
that time held what was considered to be a serviceman's job, then 
when the serviceman came home, by law, that person had to give 

t^fee«il= Molly had distmguish^^^ 

""wefr Senator I am happy to report that the world has changed 
and we have two. And in so doing, have made some progress, of 
which I think she would be proud. . 

Society moves forward by adapting to meet changing expecta- 
tions. Sometimes these.expectations seem \° ^^^^^^^fj^l^; 
lint that mav be what s necessary to affect real progress, vve saw 
?hat ffr exaVple in th very sudden turnaround in the attitude 
of the Unfted States toward the recognition of the People's Republic 

''S?ie"ems Jo^ me that we are faced today with the need to make 
a simiTa^^reappraisal. Not just about Head Start, all though Head 
StirT is veiy important, and that is sort of the nominal issue that 
wfare S to ^address. But about the changes which have not 
teken place in our cities urban centers since the nots that tore 
Sem apart 25 years ago. And we are being reminded of that again, 
as Jhe mayor siid, an3 as others had saicf, it happened in Ix,s An- 
celes but it could have happened many places. . 
T would urge. Senators, that it is time we recognize that the 
AmeHca of our cities is not the America that its residents want, 
nJ? for that matter, that the rest of us should want for them ei- 
ther. Cities are failing our children because we are failing our 
cities We have developed commuter amnesia, a condition that ai- 
Sws us to forget urban problems on our ^ subur^^^^^^ 

homes. That is, of course, assuming you come into the city to work 

^Mur urban education, this is not a statement about Newark this 
is a statement about cities in the United States, is a nationa dis- 
^ace £id I argue it must be addressed at the national level. 
President Bush acknowledged this reality last year when he an- 
nounced from the Rose (farden the creation of New American 
Schools Development Corp. to launch educational expenments de- 
ffj^ed fSamentally to alter the way education is delivered in 



But he provided only encouragement. There was no national 
olan there weVe no steps outlined to be taken by the Federal .Gov- 
ernment and there were no funds provided. Instead President 
Bush Turned to American business and American foundations to 
find and fund the cures for what is really a Federal Government 



citv after city across this Nation, we are failing our children. 
And I believe it is^unarguably true that that the case. And under 
those circumstances, this is not a local problem that can be ad- 
dressed by local con^orate citizens alone. It is wanton national ne- 
clect And I respectfully submit, Senators, that it is time all of you 
fn WaSgton So something about it, and since the Congressman 
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IS at the table I address him as well. It is not only time, it is way 
past time It ,s a tragedy that American business cannot be cS 
fhiS because America's youth cannot compete S 

hnf^hJ °ther countries Owing not to the deficiency of our kids, 
but the educations they have not received. It is a tragedy that we 
cannot employ most of the graduates of the schools We citfesTn 

Y^l T ^^'^^"^^ they have not achieved even 

middle-level school competence 

Of the children that have the self-confidence in their education 
and value of their high school diploma to apply to the Prudential 
these are self-selected. Less than one -half can read at the nin?h 
fnd I f nnVTf' ^'^i'^' ''^f^^l ^«^te of human potential 

nihP<f' "^1" K- [.esuTts from our reluctance to declare our 

cities children to be a national disaster area 

We sit today in a city where the school superintendent does not 
want to release the achievement scores of his students because he 
feels It IS not fair to let people know how badly his children have 
performed compared to their suburban counterparts 

Senators I would argue that you should work with this adminis- 
tration to free America's children from inadequacy. This is a na- 
tional emergency and the Federal Government has the responsibH- 
ity to step forward to help. 

vlffll p*" ^''^'"P^^' j." very different circumstances at what the 
Federal Government did to rebuild Wilkes-Barre, PA when it was 
essentially destroyed by a flood 20 years ago. It was a g?^Bat g 'stu?l 

nf ir n&f ''"""P^^- ^"t^ ^""^^^ ^^^^^^^ "°t the Welfare 
0"'^ children more important than private property' 

As Congressman Payne testified earlier, last year' I was one of 

^.U^ITk ? r ' ^H? '"/'^^ \Pl^^ to the House Budget Com- 
mittee that Congress fully fund the Women's Infant and Children 
Programs, the WIC Program, over a period of 5 years. That pro- 
gram has tangibly demonstrated its eflfectiveness in saving monev 
and much more importantly in enriching the lives of children 

Ihis niorning I am pleased to join others here in Newark our 
headquarter citv, in urging that full funding of the Head Start ini- 
tmtive should also be a prionty. It, too, is a proven way to help the 

Ar?»!i°P IJ' 'r'?' to better ways to start in education. 

At the Prudential we have identified the lives and living condi- 
tions of children as a primary focus of our philanthropic program 
I have provided a chart with this material that documents our $4 
million contribution in 1991, and thus far in 1992 to preschool chil- 
dren s programs, much of that has gone to Newark agencies to en- 
courage, as you remarked. Senator, the coordination of health and 
education delivery together. 

It is my belief that we can no longer address the problem of chil- 
dren on a piecemeal basis. Even good, well-intentioned programs 
cannot succeed if they are not coordinated. Of the hundreds of Fed- 
era, btate and local programs, many of them good and all of them 
well-intentioned, that exist today are barely coordinated at all 
Iherefore 1 have a suggestion to offer to Mayor Sharpe James, I 
propose, Mr. Mayor that you invite the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation to come into Newark with a long-term demonstration project 
that will direct and coordinate all services to the children of New- 
ark from prenatal health care through graduation from high school 
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This would integrate the management of the social services and 
schools of Newark to demonstrate to America it can be done suc- 
cessfully in an inner city. 

Newark would be an ideal place to start to take this approach 
because the children share the problems that all big inner city chil- 
dren share, and, yet, Newark is a manageable size so it can serve 
as an effective national demonstration site. 

Please understand, I am not suggesting Federal intervention. I 
am suggest an invitation from the city of Newark on behalf of its 
children. If the Department of Education comes by invitation, it 
will obviously need to have the freedom to make many changes and 
it will need the volume and support of the State, county, local, and 
other Federal agencies. And also the involvement of nonprofit orga- 
nizations. But that is the normal response to any national emer- 
gency, and that is what we face today. 

Senator Lautenberg, your legislative proposal for community 
education employment centers and vocational education lighthouse 
schools is a thoughtful and innovative way to address the children's 
needs in inner-city secondary schools, and I commend you for it. 

I believe that the rescue of Newark's children would be tremen- 
dously compelling and successful demonstration, a demonstration 
project for the U.S. Department of Education. Secretary Alexander 
and Assistant Secretary David Kearns have exhibited leadership in 
education before they went to Washington, and I am sure they 
could do it in Newark as well. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

Now, this suggestion may seem a little on the radical side. It 
may fly in the face of conventional wisdom. But conventional wis- 
dom once said that a woman could be fired if she got married. It 
is time for America's leaders to look for unconventional solutions 
because we have tried too long to make the conventional ones work, 
and the record clearly shows that they do not. Children of Newark 
and the rest of this country deserve their chance to catch the brass 
ring. But first they have to get on the merry-go-round. Senators, 
let us help them do it. 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Robert C. Winters 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Forty five years ago The I^dential did a terrible 
thing. We fired Senator Lautenberg*s mother. 

You see, World War II had decimated the agency force of The Prudential, as it 
had the work force of businesses throughout this country. To compensate for the loss 
of men to work our insurance debits, we hired women to do the job. By and large, 
thev were veiy successful— as successful as the men they replaced. 

But when the war ended, we reverted * * * by law * * * to the employment 
practices that we had had in place before the war. If a woman was married, she 
could not work for The Prudential, and if a woman held what was considered to be 
a "serviceman's job", she had to surrender it. 

And so, wc fired Mollie Lautenbei^ * * * as we did all the women associated 
with the war effort. But Mollie distinguished herself from the others * * ♦ by giv- 
ing birth to a future senator of our fair state, who has never let us forget that we 
terminated his mother. 

Well, Senator, Tm happy to report that the world has changed and we have too, 
and in so doing, hopefully made some progress. 
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Socictv moves forward by adapting to meet changing cxpoctations. Sometimes 
thS!^ ex^pcSaUons s^m to 2hange%e^ abmptly. but that may be whafa necessary 

^^L^'s'^bok ar^?!: In 1972 there was no more fervent op^nent of mainland 
China and what it represented than President Richard Nixon/He was determined 
U, avoid another Quemoy or Matsu. As a result the US resolved to draw the line 
and quarantine the Chinese Peoples Republic. Our hearts and °"r mlita^ might 
were squarely in the comer of Formosa and the heritage of Oiiang Ka»-8ji°/- 

Then Richard Nixon took another look. He saw reality and he responded. He sent 
HenA Kissinger secretly to Beijing and ultimately he went there himself, initiating 
Ihe J^tablishLnt of dip'lomatic rcTations with a ffrmly Communist govemmenL Be- 
cause Richard Nixon's mind was open to change, he was able to take rational steps 
tn address the world situation as it was, and not as he wished it to De. . 

irseems to Te that we are faced with the need to make a similar reappraisal 
today noT just Xout Head Start, which we are here today to address, but afcut the 
changes that have not taken place in our nation's urban centers since the nets that 
tore Uiem apart over 25 years ago. , „ . r r.,,t tl,o 

It is time. Senators, tiat we recognize that the Anienca of our cities is not the 
America thkt their nlsidents want • * * nor that the rest of us should, either 
cities cannot become what we and their c tizena want unless we are as open 
to change as Richard Nixon was in his approach to China in 19/.^. .„„„,„^j 

Cities are failing our children because we are failing the cities. We have developed 
"commutiramnesia", a condition that allows us to forget urban problems on our 
commute to our suburban homes. . . j j j , tu- 

Our urban educption is a national disgrace, and it must be addressed at the na- 
tional Tevef President Bush recognized this reality .last year when he announced 
from the Rose Garden the creation of the New American Schools Development Cor- 
poration to launch educational.experiments designed to fundamentally alter the way 

education is delivered in America. , , n^^-o Mion^ nn 

But he provided only encouragement. There wa.s no national plan. T*ere w^re no 
steps outlined to be tlken by the federal government. And there were no federal 
S provided. Instead, Presfdent Bush turned to Amencan buamess and Amencan 
foundations to find and fund the cures for what >s really a g°^°'^nment fa lure. 

If city aOcr ritv across this nation is failing its children-and I believe this is 
unar^abfy tni'-^^tl'cn this is not a local problem that can be addressed by local 
coriwato citii;ons alone; it is wanton national neglect. And 1 reapectfully submit, 
Spnators that it is time all of you in Washington do something about it. . 

It T^ot only imeTit is way past time, ft is a tracedy that Amencan business 
cannot com'^titive globally "because America's yout'f, cannot compete wrth those 
of other counties. It is a tragedy when we cannot employ most ofthe graduates 
of the schools in the cities in which we have our offices, because they have not 
achieved even middle school competencies. And what is more tragic is the waste of 
human potential and self-confidence that results from our reluctance to declare our 
cities' children to be a national disaster area. w,i«„=„ 

We ait today in a city where the school superintendent does not want to please 
thrachievement scores of its students because he feels it isn't fair to let people 
know hiw bTdly ifs children have performed compared to their suburban counter- 

''*&!nators. you must work with this Administration to free America's children from 

'"™sTa national emergency, and the federal f vemment must st^p fomard^to 
helo l^ok at what the federal government did to rebuild Wilkes-Barre in Penn- 
S vani^ whfnR was essentially destroyed by the flood 1972 It was a g~d gesture 
and a noble accomplishment, but isn't the welfare of our children more important 

'''Z^yo:lTJc:r%:i^E&-l was one of them-made a plea to the Budget 
Committee if the House of Representatives. We asked that the Congress fu ly fund 
SrWomen? Infants and ChilWs (WIC) program, a P'^RK^Tv,^ Vve, of chilfren 
demonstrated it's effectiveness in saving money and ennching the^ 

This morning I join others in urging that full funding of the "'^f^L^^'^ir '^^^^^^^ 
should also be a priority. It, too, is a proven way to help the children of our cities 

^It'^TlTeVrS^d^^tfalt^h^Sfi^ the lives and "-g conditions of children 
a<5 a Primary focus of our philanthropic program. I have provided a chart that docu- 
mentror^ Sn of contributions in 1991 and thus far in 1992 to preschool chil- 
dren's proRTams. Much of that has gone to Newark acfenaes. ;„„„i„„„ „ 
Indeed, one significant program that we launched earlier t^.s nionth mvolves a 
Head Stirt prop-am-the Leaguere Head Start School on Clinton Street in the 
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South Ward. By bringing primary and preventative health care services into the 
school, we will provide basic care where it can be moat efTective — combined with the 
educational program. 

It is my beliei that we can no longer address the problems of children on a piece- 
meal basis. Even good, well-intentioned programs cannot succeed if they are not co- 
ordinated. And the hundreds of federal, state and local programs for children that 
exist today are barely coordinated at all. 

Therefore, I have a suggestion to offer. 

I suggest that the mayor of Newark, Sharpe James, invite the United States De- 
partment of Education to come in with a long term demonstration project that will 
direct and coordini le all services to the children of Newark from prenatal 
healthcare through ; *aduation from high school. This would integrate the manage- 
ment of the social s-Tvioes and the acnools of Newark to demonstrate to America 
that it can be done successfully in an inner city. 

My suggestion is in keeping with the President's intention when he created the 
New American Schools Development Corporation — indeed, we can use the Corpora- 
tion's guidance. It's chairman, Tom Kean, is a former governor of the state of New 
Jersey and a leader who knows the importance of education, the importance of early 
intervention, and the necessity of inclusion of all Americans in the destiny of this 
nation. 

One omission in the New American Schools design is any attempt to tackle the 
total environmental problem that children face in an entire city like Newark. New- 
ark would be an ideal place to start to take this approach because its children share 
the problems that all big inner city children share. Yet Newark is a manageable 
size, so it can serve as an efTective demonstration site. 

I am not suggesting intervention; I am suggesting an invitation on behalf of New- 
ark's children. If the Department comes by invitation, it will obviously need to have 
the freedom to make many changes, and it will need the buy-in and support of the 
state, county, local and other federal agencies, and also of the involved nonprofit or- 
ganizations. But that is the normal response to any national emergency. And that 
is what we face today. 

Senator I^utenberg, your legislati^*e proposal for community education employ- 
ment centers and vocational educatic lighthouse schools is a thoughtful and inno- 
vative way to address the children's ds in inner city secondary schools, and i 
commend you for it. My proposal is in k;_«ping with that spirit of concern, but I feel 
that we have to start much earlier to save these children and prepare them to com- 
pete when they leave our schools. 

I believe the rescue of Newark's children could be a tremendously compelling and 
successful demonstration project for the U.S. Department of Education. Lamar Alex- 
ander and David Keams exhibited leadership in education before they went to 
Washington. They could surely do it in Newark if they signed on. 

My suggestion may seem radical. It may fly in the face of conventional wisdom. 
But conventional wisdom once said that a woman could be fired if she got married. 
And my suggestion is no more radical than the trip that Richard Nixon took to 
China in 1972. 

It is time for America's leaders to lcx>k for unconventional solutions. The conven- 
tional ones haven't worked. 

The children of Newark — and the rest of this country — deserve their chance to 
catch the brass ring, but first they have to get on the merry-go-round. Senators, let's 
help them do so. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Excellent. Stimulating 
testimony and a recommendation for a good challenge for Newark. 

As the chairman of the appropriations subcommittee that funds 
these kinds of programs, and as one who is deeply interested in — 
you probably heard me say earlier — trying to coordinate, and bring 
all of this together, I will tell you, we are looking. I am looking for 
proposals like this that come into the Department of Education for 
us to go out with a piit)t program in a major urban area. 

Mayor James, yo^nd Mr. Winters, myself, Senator Lautenberg, 
Congressman Payne baA\f€ House side, we can work together on 
this. I would like to provide whatever help and support I can. 

Mr. WiNTKRS, We would, too. 
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Senator Harkin. You are preaching to the choir here on this one. 
Because something has got to be done. I know it. I sense it can 
work. 

Are you familiar, Mr. Winters, with a group called the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development? 
Mr. Winters. Yes; I am a trustee. 
Senator Harkin. Oh, you are. Good for you. 

Senator I^UTENBERG. There is nothing that Bob Winters is not 
a trustee on. 

Senator Hai^kin. Well, about 1 year ago, let me think, it has 
been, yes, a little over 1 year ago, into my office came Mr. James 
Renier. 

Mr. Winters. He was one of the five who testified for WIC. 
Senator Harkin. Right, he was a CEO for Honeywell, right? 
Mr. Winters. Yes. . 

Senator Harkin. He came in to see me about this and about 
their findings. And these were CEO's of major corporations, like 
yourself, others around the country, and he came in to talk about 
fully funding, I believe, WIC and maternal child health care. But 
they had one statement that I picked out of their findings, that I 
have used repeatedly. You talk about fundamentally altering edu- 
cation in your testimony. Well, it seems to me that when I hear 
Secretary Alexander— fine man, very bright, I have a great deal of 
respect for him— and others talk about fundamentally altering edu- 
cation, they are altering the structures that are out there. Perhaps 
some delivery of the services. And I am not saying some of that 
should not be done. But there was one statement in the CEO'r. re- 
port that I think talks about the real fundamental changes. Here 
is what it said, and I remember it: We have to — we have to under- 
stand — we have to change the way we think of education. Edu- 
cation begins at birth and the preparation for education begins be- 
fore birth. 

I will tell you, it is like the scales fell from my eyes wht,/ I read 
that. Because all the work we have been doing and looking into 
eaucation, I am on the authorizing committee, I chair the Appro- 
priations Committee, we have become great at coming in and 
patching, and fixing,, and mending and remedying, chapter 1 and 
this and that. But we forget about the front side. That if a child 
is born unhealthy, they do not get good immunization, they do not 
get good health care programs, and child care, some intellectual 
stimulation, like we saw in the basement here this morning and 
you drop them into the public schools at age 5, 6, or 7, I do not 
care how many patch-and-fix and remedy programs you have, that 
kid's life is stunted. 

Mr. Winters. The mere mention of one of our challenges here in 
Newark is high frequency of low-birthweight babies. It is demon- 
strable that low birthweight babies have difficulty developing to 
the point where they can participate in schools to the same extent 
as children brought to tenn. Prenatal care is one of the largest sin- 
gle answers available for low birthweight. 

Senator Harkin. We know it works. It is like Head Start. We 
have had Head Start for 25 or 26 years. 

Well, we are going to get to Dr. Singletary and also Michael, two 
graduates of Head Start. A great testimony is what it meant to 
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their lives. We know these things work. And I would hope, again, 
we would fundamentally rethink education. And we start looking 
at the maternal and child health program not as a social services 
welfare program, but as a part of the educational structure. 

Senator IjAUTENBERG. ! relinquish the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions so you can go on your way. And I want everybody to know 
that when I graduated college, my mother said to me, Frank, the 
Prudential is a good company. And that is where I went to work 
when I got out of college. However, I did not stay very long. 

Mr. Winters. Fortunately for me. 

Senator Lautenbeug. I might have been retired by now. Tliank 
you very much. 

Mr. Winters. I appreciate your understanding. Fortunately, my 
office is only 15 minutes away. 
Senator Harkin. You are wonderful. 

Mr. Winters. Michael, sorry I cannot stay to listen to what you 
have to say. 

Senator Harktn. Looking forward to working with you on this 
proposal. 

Mr. James. We will get that together. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Reed, are you OK if we finish this panel? 
Mr. Reed. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you, I appreciate that 
Senator Lautenberg. He is out of season. 
Mr. James. He lost two recruits. 

Mr. Reed. I only have to worry about getting a coach, that can 
wait. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LINDA SINGLETARY, RADIOLOGIST AND HEAD 
START GRADUATE, BROOKLYN, NY 

Senator HARKIN. Linda Singletary, I guess you also have to get 
back to New York. 
Dr. Singletary. Yes, I do. 

Senator Harkin. Let me introduce you next Dr. Linda Single- 
tary is a graduate of Newark's Head Start programs. Since that 
time she has also graduated from Cornell University and from the 
University of Medicine and Dentistry, New Jersey. After college, 
Dr. Singletary, worked at a Head Start program in Newark before 
going on to medical school. She is now a resident in radiology in 
New York. 

Dr. Singletary, thank you very much for taking time to come all 
this way from Brooklyn to here today and taking time from your 
residency. I appreciate that very much. Your statement will be 
made a part of record in its entirety. Please proceed as you so de- 
sire. 

Dr. Singletary. Thank you for inviting me. There is no way I 
would have missed this, if there was anyway possible for me to be 
here. Forgive me for not preparing a statement. I was in the emer- 
gency room all weekend, and I just did not have time. So I am 
going to speak off the cuff and from the heart. 

I was born in Beth Israel Hospital here in Newark. My parents 
now live in Irvington. They have been there for about 21 years. But 
my beginnings were in Newark. And as I look around this room, 
I see a lot of familiar faces, people who are like my family: My 
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Head Start family, my UMDNJ family, I feel very blessed. I think 
that I have, you know, so far had a pretty good life and it began 
with Head Start. 

When I was 3 years old in 1965, a Head Start program opened 
in my neighborhood, which was around the comer from where I 
lived. And I can remember my mother walking me there, actually 
dragging me there because I was screaming. I could not understand 
why she was taking me out of the house, I was a morning student. 
And it took me about 2 days to get comfortable. That goes to show 
how much love is in that program. 

At the time it was very grass roots. We were not given the full 
food program that we are now. We got orange juice and graham 
crackers and an afternoon nap. But, you know, a lot of important 
things came out of that tiny little classroom which was in the base- 
ment of a church just like this one. 

I think the most valuable lessons I got out of Head Start was 
self-respect, respecting others, learning to be responsible as a baby. 
I mean, you have to start when they are in your arms. You know, 
you just cannot wait. I think another important lesson that I got 
out of being in that program, was that I was in control of my own 
destiny. The possibilities were limitless, all I had to do was want 
to accomplish them. 

It was just wonderful, you know, I can remember sitting and 
learning lessons and learning how to count and learning the impor- 
tance of eating right from a very, very, very small child on. You 
know, we were told that we forget the things that happened to us 
when we are at our youngest, like at 1, 2, and 3 years old. But 
when you have that much attention focused on you and your well- 
being, you do not forget. Those things are ingrained, they become 
a part of you and you never forget those lessons that you learn. 
And I think that little classroom has a lot to do with some of the 
success that I have had the opportunity to experience now. 

After I left preschool, I skipped kindergarten, I went right into 
first grade, I was very proud of that. And I grew up on 16th Street 
and Avon Avenue, And I have to address Mayor James. I have not 
had the opportunity to speak with you since you became mavor, 
but 1 remember when you were a community activist, and we had 
a woman in our community, her name was Rosetta Newby, and she 
used to prepare field trips for us in the summer so that we would 
not have to spend our entire summer on the hot concrete streets 
in Newark. And Mayor James was really the person who arranged 
all that, and that is going way back, 'this is very old. I mean, I 
turned 30 about 1 week ago, so we are talking 20 years ago or 
more that these things were taking place. But you know the impor- 
tance of that is that, again, the boundaries are limitless. I learned 
that there was life outside the city. And for the two young people 
that are in the room, you have to draw on every single experience 
and opportunity that comes your way and use it for the future, be- 
cause I think that one of the problems urban youth has today is 
a lot of times they just do not know what is out there. You have 
to use whatever is available to you to want to grow because then 
you are more able to set realistic goals, 

I think that in those formative years for me was when I began 
to think about who I was and what I wanted to contribute to my 
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community and to my family and to the Nation in general. When 
you are in grade school and in high school that is wnere you have 
to learn about, well, what kind of things— what can I contribute? 
What do I want to do with my life? And after you make the goal, 
you have to go a step further, you have to have a plan. My mother 
can tell you, she thinks I am pretty anal retentive because I always 
have a plan. There is no way you are going to accomplish anything 
if you do not have a plan. You have to really, know your life, it is 
a road you travel. And you map it out and you have to decide what 
it is you want and how to go about getting it. Because we can all 
be dreamers, but dreamers do not accomplish anything if all they 
do is dream. 

I decided very early that I wanted to be a physician. If you talk 
to my parent, when 1 was about 8 years old, I would say, I think 
I want to be a doctor, because we grew up in Newark, and we 
would see a lot of people get tuberculosis, get stabbed. And you 
watch this, and I go, you know, I think I could be of some help, 
so I better be smart. I better read, I better learn that math. The 
stuff you think is not going to help you, you know, will wind up 
helping you in the long run. After you make your plan, you have 
to implement your plan. If you say to yourself, hey, I want to be 
an attorney, I want to be a politician, you have to go and open 
those books and you have to read and you have to do it with enthu- 
siasm. And once you start to get some of that success, it makes you 
hungry. It makes you want to do more and more and more because, 
again, it is limitless. The only boundaries that are out there are the 
ones you set yourself. 

It is all so important in that time to learn that it is all right to 
fail. I mean, 1 went through my transition period when I wanted 
to be an artist, which nearly gave my parents a heart attack be- 
cause there is this certain prestige with being an attorney or a doc- 
tor. But the bottom line is you have to be happy with whatever you 
do and you have to be the best; if you are going to be a ditchdigger, 
you be the best ditchdigger there is. If you are going to be a doctor, 
you be the best doctor you can be. What is important is you are 
happy and you are doing the best you are able to do. And versa- 
tility is important. 

I wound up at Head Start because after I went to Cornell Uni- 
versity, I decided that I needed some work experience. I was not 
sure — I know a lot of professional students, people that iust move 
on to schools and never really do anything. And for me when I was 
leaving Cornell, I said, OK, I think I want to be a doctor, but, you 
know, first of all leaving college, most of us do not have any money. 
So you have to work. And I also wanted to make sure that there 
were a couple of things I could do well. So I opened The Star Ledg- 
er, the summer that I got out of Cornell and, lo and behold, there 
is an advertisement for Head Start and nutrition specialist And I 
had been trained at Cornell, and they have a pretty good division 
of nutrition science there, it is one of the best in the country. And 
they indoctrinated me there. And to have the opportunity to go 
back to Head Start, I think makes my situation a little bit special, 
because now I have sat on both sides of the fence. You know, I 
have been the child in the classroom and I have looked at it frotri 
that perspective. But then it was nice to go back and be a nutri- 
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ticnist. And we were, you know, Donna Ross is in the audience, as 
well as Margaret McLeod, and we were a very active group. We did 
not do everything from the office, we thought the best way to get 
your message across would be to get in the classroom. And that is 
what we did. We would carry our sacks of food on our back in ^ne 
snow on the bus to get the importance of good nutrition across to 
these children and to their parents. And the parent/teacher-chil- 
dren/teacher interaction was very special for me, because when I 
came back to Head Start, I realized that it was different than when 
I had been there. Because the parents who took the children to 
school that went with me were, for the most part, married women, 
older, they were not the young girls, 15 years old, you know, 13 
years old with children in Head Start. I mean, you have to educate 
the parent that is a child, an older child, and the child in Head 
Start. So for me it was a special challenge because when we went 
out there, we felt like the parents. Some of the parents were as 
much the Head Start children as their own kids were. And we had 
to use special tactics to get the message across to them. 

After leaving Head Start, which was not an easy thing to do, be- 
cause I was very happy with my job there, I decided that it was 
time to try medical school. I was getting a little older and I wanted 
to be out of school before I was 30. And so I went to UMDNJ, 
which is my second home. I got the opportunity to work with peo- 
ple like Lonnie Wright and Poster Burnett. I see Dr. Sprott is in 
the audience and Dr. Rabkin, from United, I know these people. 
You see a lot of students, you might not remember me, but I cer- 
tainly remember you. And there is a lot of respect that I have for 
all of you in the UMDNJ family because I think you do good work. 
You learn that when you leave. 

Again, the Head Start message goes out. The community involve- 
ment, while I was in medical school, I got to volunteer with an 
agency, the Chestnut Street School for Pre^ant Teens, and I was 
a counselor there for 2 years. And it was just, well, you know, it 
was an interesting experience because you really do not realize 
what is going on in our communities until you. are involved in a 
program like that and you see 12-year-old girls having children. 
And you are trying to make an impact on their life. 

While I was at UMDNJ, I decided that for a long time that I 
wanted to be a pediatrician because I wanted a direct link to the 
children of Newark. But by the time I got to the fourth year, I 
liked — I discovered I liked diagnostic radiology. And for me that 
was a little bit scary because I was trying to figure out how in the 
world am I going to link nutrition with radiology. And that was the 
question I was asked a lot when I went on my interviews. Again, 
1 think it gets back to diversity and being comfortable with shifting 
gears. You are going to be your best — maybe I do not want to do 
this, but I think I could be good at that. And you are able to 
smoothly switch. And now that I am in radiology, I find there are 
a lot of things I can contribute, because as a junior resident who 
is in the ER reading films on a lot of children, you know, I find 
that I am on the frontline. Sometimes I am the very first person 
to realize something is going on with a kid. If I look at a chest film 
and I see broken ribs are healing and nobody else knows about it, 
maybe I am the first person to realize that kid is being abused. Or 
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maybe I will see a chest film where there is a funny infiltrate in 
an upper lobe. And somebody at home has tuberculosis and nobody 
knows So a lot of times it is interestmg because it was very fnght- 
ening I did not know how I would work through that. But now I 
do. It is just a matter of waiting and learning and learning where 
you can be of importance. ^ • u • 4. fi,„,„ if 

Mayor James mentioned lead poisoning, that is big out there It 
is in Brooklyn. There is not much difference in the community that 
I am workine in now and Newark. And a lot of times I am the first 
perTon to ffow becruse the child will have lead lines their bone 
films So you can make a difference. And everything I have men- 
tioned from AIDS to child abuse, lead poisoning, tuberculosis, 
homicides drug abuse, things that I see on the film are all things 
thTt are preventable. And that is the real issue. It is so ^Portant 
to open your eyes and know that these are things we can correct^ 
And places like Head Start is where things change. You have to 

^'pof my'fuSe,^! do not know what my future is going to hold 
but that does not scare me, because I think at this point, at the 
ace of 30, ooh, that I can handle — — , „ 1.^1 
^Senator Lautknberg. "Ooh?" Ooh what? [Laughter ] 

Dr. SfNGLETARY. I can handle pretty much whatever anybody 

^^ThTbfgS'st challenge for Head Start now is that the children 
that you are seeing have to be more sophisticated than I was when 
I was i?. Head Start. When I was in Head Start, we did not see 
as man? 11 and 12-year-old girls have babies. Crack was not out 
there. The challenges are large now because the changes that are 
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t^ink tf>at the family approach taken by Head Start is a veiy 



good one, but now we have to expand and have a community ap- 
proach What I remember when I was a child is that my mother 
allowed anybody in that neighborhood to discipline me if I was in 
the wrong^Si/we have to go back to that. We have to go back 
to that old fashioned way. And I think that is why a lot of chi dren 
that are more like my age have more respect for adults because 
nobody was going to call anybody and complain to any office ,f I 
was throwini roclcs and I should not have been. Thev could spank 
Te and s3me home or I could expect something efse when I got 

^^Ag'ain, back to me for the future, I think that I will be just a sat- 
isf^d person if my life were to end tomorrow that I have made a 
difference. If there is one person that I made ^ difference for^^t^^^^^ 
that means being here has been worthwhile and Head btart has 
been an integral part of that. 
Thank you for inviting me. 

Senator Harkin. Not even a prepared statement. _ 
Senator Lauticnbkrg. Glad you are not running against me 
Senator HARKIN. You are very powerful. I am gomg to yield tirst 

''IZt^rllvT.^^^^^ Well, just to use the expression. Dr. Sin- 
elctarv you knocked us all over with your statement because you 
Ire so positive. And you provide the evidence that challenged so 
often Do these programs work, do they not work? I hope that you 
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are going to be able to find time as you continue to learn your oro- 
£frrn*f ,^ ^° public some^f the time and ?irkTwo^uTd 

have to tell you, I for one, would make sure that you get a forum 
Because your message is one that can be understood by the young- 
est and the oldest m our society. To the youngster to whom life 
looks so bleak, ,t is very hard to see the vision that you describe 
I personally am involved in an education program in my birth 
place, the city of Paterson, where three of us. put up a suSaS 
sum of money for a class of 28 kids in the sixth grade to go to col- 
ege and we pay the tuition. All they had to do vSs stay i^schSo , 
long enough, pass the grades and get accepted. We found out some- 
thing— mayor I know you have to be interested in this— that it 
was not enough to say, if you do this, you get to go to college Be- 
cause to a youngster, that is hardly ever rially seeing the lf|ht of 
day. College does not really mean that much. BecausI they fre so 
accustomed to failure around them, to lack of credit, to lacKcom- 
t kt r 1° ^^"^^ they do not believe people 

^.i, f? Pu^' w?"'' info'-^^ation, this is a common p°o- 

fnH . •"'i"^??' '\ '^^"^^ I a Dream Program. 

And a lot of private individuals have picked up and tried to put 
something back into the communities from whence they came 

jyjrfL /T'^ -.1' ^^""f people-now we are talking, we 

started at the sixth grade, some with those who are 12 and 13 
years of age We found that until we had some counseling in there 
until we had somebody coming in and showing them— that is some- 
thing you said in your remarks— there is a world outside the one 
you live in. We were also able to get these kids to Washington I 
got them into the Vice President's office. At first they were "S^ in! 
secure about all this. But they began to understand as I did when 
1 went to college coming from a poor working family. It was not so 
much what I learned m terms of the specific subject, but what I 
did learn is that there was a life beyond the one that I saw where 
my mother worked behind the counter of a store before she was 
^flir. P'-udential and my father tried every day to make a living, 
often unsuccessfully. I saw there was something more in life. That 
is^what these young people have to see. That is the kind of exam- 

Dr. SiNGLKTAUY. It is also as equally important, I am sure that 
your parents also knew there was a life beyond theirs, and they 
wanted that for you. That is what counts. My parents did not grai- 

t lu"'-]''^^ ^"''^ ^^'^ parents, my grandparents 

on both sides were sharecroppers, they were farmers. But it was— 
when my parents moved here to New Jersey in 1957 they knew 
that when they had the two children, they have, I have one older 
brother, that they wanted, it was not-you were not doing anything 
special by graduating. You are expected to finish. It was an expec 
tation to be in that house. We did well. And they would reward us 
from time to time, but they made it clear that we do not want you 
to go out there and get an A because you want $5, we want you 
to get an A because getting an A is going to open doors for you 
And you are going to be able to accomplish so much more if you 
take this serious. You have to see the value in it. We cannot mve 
you and make it a gift. We love it that you do it, but you have to 
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understand the integral importance of it. And what it means for 
your future. 

Senator Lautenberg. Dr. Singletary, I have just one question. 
Again, you impressed everybody with your statement not only with 
the delivery but the thought that went into your comments. I 
would ask you this: You had to have, in order to go to medical 
school, some kind of science curriculum at Cornell. And what do 
you think we can do to get the message across? What I found very 
tough in dealing with yc.^r -,gsters, and I would have to tell you. 
Mayor James in particv'(i< has been an inspiration, because I 
heard him talk to young children, and we all learned a lesson, I 
think, also from the Rev. Jesse Jackson, phrased cryptically and, 
"Be somebody, make something of your life." And it is awfully 
tough to get that message across when things are so bleak around 
you. 

So what I tried to do is when I talk to young people from the 
urban environment is to compare them to an athlete who practices 
shooting foul shots all day, swinging at the ball, to say that, if you 
do your home work every day, it is the same routine. That is, if 
you are able to put that time into learning that, eventually, there 
IS a payoff. There is a lot— you may not get the kind of grand suc- 
cess, but you can certainly get less failure on your record because 
you have a chance to compete in a wider arena. 

What do you think we can do to induce the young people, minor- 
ity, urban dwellers to take an interest in science and 

Dr. SlNGlJ^TARY. Oh, I have an easy solution for this: I think 
that 

Senator Lautcnberg. But you cannot be everywhere, every time. 

Dr. S1NGI.ETARY. That is true. That is true. But I think there are 
enough people out here that are successful. I think one thing that 
worked for me is that I always attached myself to somebody who 
I thought had similar experience that I had and had made it. And 
that means you have to go out and find yourself a mentor. And 
there should be programs that are set up, and these things do not 
have to cost any money. All you have to do is find a group of people 
that are interested. What we did in medical school with the Stu- 
dent National Medical Association, is we would go to the high 
schools and find out which students were interested in maybe prac- 
ticing medicine. Because one of the things that people tend to miss 
is that a lot of people want to do these things, they want to be sci- 
entists or get Ph.D.'s but they do not understand the work that has 
to go in it. And I think that is the point where they drop the 
dream, when they realize that you have to have high standards to 
do these things. Because nobody is going to let you in if you have 
not cut the mustard. And we certainly do not expect any favors, if 
the sum has to be this, then it has to be this for everybody. We 
need to, I think, get out there with the kids more and do career 
days and have children attach themselves to somebody. 

So maybe one weekend out of the month they could spend time 
with that professional that they think, you know, the person who 
has the career that they think they might want to have because 
then it is more realistic because you can talk to that person and 
grow. And find out what steps this person took to get there. Even 
at the stage I am now, everywhere I go, if I meet somebody and 
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I am impressed with that person, I attach myself to them. At 30 
years old, you figure at some point you have to grow up. And peo- 
ple are starting to do that now to me, but you never get too old 
to look up to somebody. Because you can always learn there is 
somebody out there with more experience. 

It would be my suggestion to try to organize something where a 
lot of the physicians and lawyers and business people in the com- 
munity who struggled like these children are struggling now can 
get to meet these kids and tell thLjm what is involved. So that when 
thev come to the time, that time- when it is the end of high school 
ana they are looking toward college, that they realize that nothing 
is given to you. You know you are not going to have a business 
dropped into your lap. It is a lot of hard work. But I think if when 
they are 10 years old they get to go out there to Prudential or go, 
vou know, to IBM, if you just allow them to sit in a file room, you 
know, and learn how businesses work, that by tho time they got 
to college, they would be so much more ready because they would 
know what it takes. That applies to any field, science, too. 

When I was in high school, they had a future physicians club and 
they took us to see open heart surgery. If you fainted, you knew 
it was not for you. But if you were fascinated by it, then you would 
try to get to know the thoracic surgeon who was doing the proce- 
dure and let him — nobody minds having a shadow behind them 
once a month, so that you learn what this person did to get there 
so that you can begin to prepare yourself. Because a lot of times 
by the time you are in — midway through college, if you have not 
done what it takes, then either, one, you give up, because you feel 
it is too late or you have more years of preparation that have to 
go into it to get there. 

Senator Lautknberg. Thank you very much. One thing, and I 
will close V/ith this, that I think you straddled in your young ca- 
reer, and I do not want to alarm you, but 30 is young. But having 
studied nutrition, you know that there is a fundamental law, I do 
not know whether it is a science or physiology that says, you can- 
not have a full head with an empty stomach. A person cannot 
think, a child cannot think if they are hungry, if they have poor 
nutritional habits. 

Thank you very, very much for that wonderful message. We are 
delighted to have you. 

Senator Harkin. Congressman Payne, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Paynk. I would just like to say we are certainly very proud 
of your achievements as a Newarker and South Warder at that. 
You know, Mayor James is a few blocks that way, I live a couple 
of blocks that way. And my children were born in Beth Israel also. 

You are really certainly a breath of fresh air and a tribute to the 
city. And I too know Ms. Newby and she has done an outstanding 
job through the years. And you are certainly a part of what she 
dreamt about always. And I think many people working together, 
and that is what we have to have — unity in the community, oppor- 
tunity, and I think that we will have more Dr Singletarys. 

Dr. SiNGi.KTARY. I hope so. 

Senator Hai^KIN. I hope so, too, Dr. Singletary. I hope we have 
a lot more of you. And again I just want to join my colleagues and 
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congratulate you on your success. And I know you are going to go 
on to be an even greater success. You are a role model for so many 
others here in Newark and around the country. I am quite taken 
by your presence, your demeanor, intelligence and just — I cannot 
speak French, but the joy of life. 
Senator Lautenberg. Joie de vivre. 

Senator Harkin. I know how it looks when I read it, but I cannot 
say it. It is contagious, you pass it off on to other people. 

Michael, would you not like to follow in her footsteps? 

Mr. Lawrence. I like business. 

Senator Lautenberg. You can follow in my footsteps. 

Senator Harkin. He struck a home run there. Dr. Singletary, I 
look forward to seeing you again in the future. The subcommittee 
also chairs a health services committee. And one of the things that 
I have been looking at for some time is the National Health Service 
Corps, getting it built back up. And I do not know, did you partake 
in any of that as you went to medical school, of any of the Federal 
programs that helped you go through medical school? 

Dr. Singletary. Yes, I did. As a matter of fact, the financial aid 
at UMDNJ was very good. And there were Pell grants and things 
like that. The basic things we got. And also the alumni association 
at our school is very good to the students, if you are a hard worker 
and academically sound, you are rewarded for that. And that 
helped me get through, too, owing very little, I am pleased to say. 

Senator Harkin. I liked what you had to say about Head Start, 
that you learned self-respect, respecting others, responsibility, con- 
trol of my destiny. 

Dr. SiNGiJiTARY. Absolute. It is so important from birth, so im- 
portant. 

Senator Harkin. Great example. Thank you very much. Dr. bin- 
gletary. . . 

Dr. Singletary. I have to go, so thank you again for inviting me. 
It was nice seeing you all. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL ANTHONY LAWRENCE, H, HEAD START 
GRADUATE, NEWARK, NJ 

Senator Harkin. I am goine to ask Mr. Willis Tv^ed to come up 
and join us here. Willis, could you come up and join us with Mi- 
chael here. And also Rev. Dr. James Scott, pastor of the Bethany 
Baptist Church. ^ 

I wanted you both up here. I had read Michael Lawrence s testi- 
mony before, ^Villis, he said he wanted to be a basketball player, 
I thought he might as well get next to one of the best. 

Mr. Rkbd. Once upon a time. 

Senator Haukin. We are all once upon a time. 

First, we are going to hear from Michael Lawrence, 11 years old, 
in the fifth grade at the Morton Street School. He was in the New- 
ark Preschool Council Head Start program. And we will also here 
from Michael's kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Patricia Barrett today. 

First, we would like to hear from him. 

Michael's mother is also here with him. Mrs. Lawrence, thank 
you very much for being here. And I also want to thank Mr. Moses 
Cobb, the principal of the Morton Street School, for letting Michael 
join us today. He got out of school to come here today. I know, Mi- 
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chael, } ou would rather be in school right now, that is why we real- 
ly appreciate you being here. ^ 

We are going to make your testimony part of the record. And the 
floor IS yours, please proceed. 

Mr. Lawrence. My name is Michael Anthony Lawrence, IL I am 
11 years old, I go to Morton Street School. I plan to finish regular 
school and get my Ph.D. m either international business, business 
administration or business law. I also want to play basketball in 
college and the pros, but most of all I want my college deCTee Mv 
likes are karate, basketball, music, Nintendo, and other elictronics 
games and traveling. 

I attended Stella Wright preschool. Going to Stella Wright pre- 
school was a good experience for me. I feel that preschool is a good 
l^n ^'^^ ""^^^y ^""^ ^kindergarten. Preschool strengthens the 

skills that my mother was teaching me at the time. But some chil- 
dren do not get the basic skills for learning at home and that is 
why preschool is very important. Preschool teaches children how to 
be tair with each other and how to respect each other. It also teach- 
es children how to share with each other, take turns. This is impor- 
u"i^ j j^"^^ 1^^^" } preschool, the kid that was the only 

child did not know how to play fair. Also the kids that had a lot 
of brothers and sisters, I think they had to fight for their turn. 

Preschool builds character and personality. It also teaches chil- 
dren the fundamentals of learning. It teaches the alphabet, num- 
bers, colors and words and how to write. Preschool also encourages 
learnmg and listening skills. It helps kids with social issues, like 
good and bad touch. It teaches kids when to say no. Preschool also 
teaches kids how to express themselves with words instead of 
cnme or hitting. It also teaches how to compromise 

I liked preschool a lot. Preschool was fun. I would like to also say 
more attention should be given to the smarter kids in school I 
wish there was more programs that included black history, science, 
math and field trips. I wish this because sometimes when my work 
in school IS easy, I got bored, and some of my friends, too My 
mother is a great influence because she teaches me a lot about life 
and education. 
Senator Lauthnhkrg. Very good. 

Mr Lawrenck. I would like to say more schools— more comput- 
ers should bo given to kids in the urban area. Because I heard in 
the near future, most jobs will have to deal with computers 

Senator Lautknukrg. Michael, good for you. You did not say that 
g^°Hjjo^Puters because you knew I used to be in the computer 

You are very good. That was an excellent message. I think here 
again, we see testimony of Head Start that confirms the value of 
the program. Very good, thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Wait right here with these big fellas right next 
to you. We will get to the questions after we hear from them. 

STATEMENT OF WILUS REED, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT. BASKETBALL 
OPERATIONS. NEW JERSEY NETS 

Senator Harkin. I want to introduce Mr. Willis Reed, the coura- 
geous, inspirational athlete with the New York Knicks, center from 
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1964 to 1974. A team made up from someone in this State that we 
also share the Senate with: Senator Bill Bradley. 

It was Mr. Reed's dedication to that posiiion, the center, that 
brought the Knicks to the NBA championships in 1970 and 1973. 
He has been elected to the Basketball Hall of Fame. 

He showed his stuff in the seventh game NBA championship se- 
ries against the L.A. Lakers in 1970. He was injured in game five. 
L.A. won game six. He came back in game seven, and won it. And 
brought the trophy home for the Knicks. I remember that. Those 
were great years. I was in school then, I had a lot of time to watch 
basketball. 

Mr. Reed is now senior vice president of basketball operations for 
the New Jersey Nets. Through the Nets community involvement in 
Newark initiative, the Nets are working in partnership with the 
Newark Boys and Girls Clubs, United Negro College Fund, Young 
Fathers Program, and other efforts in the community. 

We are privileged and honored to have you hear today, Mr. Reed. 
Thank you for your patience in being here and your statement will 
be made part of the record in its entirety. And please proceed as 
you so desire. 

Senator Lautenbkrg. Just one word, if I might, to welcome Wil- 
lis Reed here. We know each other, I have several friends and 
former business associates who are involved with the Nets. And 
Willis has been a stabilizing influence in trying now to get that 
team past its first round of playoffs. But Willis is also setting the 
kind of personal example that all of us admire. He did not forget, 
and we will hear it from his comments, his own humble roots, nis 
own beginnings, his own aspirations and makes certain that he 
communicates the message that he personally had to learn to set 
an example for others. And when I called Willis to ask if he would 
do this for us, it did not take him but 2 minutes to say, "If the time 
is there, I want to be there." And we appreciate your being with 
us today. 

Mr. Rkkd. Thank you, everyone, for inviting me. First of all, I 
would like to say thank you. Senator Lautenberg. 

I guess first it is important to me for you to Know a little about 
Willis Reed. I am certain you do not know the person that took 
Willis Reed, the Knicks, to the two world championships; won tri- 
ple crowns, MVP of the regular season and All-Star Game Playoff 
in 1970 and is currently building the New Jersey Nets back to re- 
spectable NBA franchise. 

You really have to go back 50 years to understand Willis Reed. 
I was born in a small town in Louisiana called Highco. Eventually 
my parents moved to a small place called Bernice. There were just 
about 1,600 people in the entire town and less than 200 kids in our 
high school. Education was very important for everyone and we 
had a great group of teachers that helped put us on the straight 
and narrow path. 

We did not have a lot of money and there was respect for edu- 
cation. And people knew that hitting the books was our way of 
going for a better life. 

I know I would have had a very tough time myself if I had not 
grown up in this environment as opposed to the environment we 
grow up in today. Of course, I was a pretty good athlete that 
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helped me pay my way to college. My vision was to be a teacher, 
a coach, I valued education. 

From Bemice I went on to one of the finest black colleges, Gram- 
bling. And certainly saw hundreds of youngsters there who were 
receiving a chance to change their future through education. 

While basketball was important to me, certainly being the first 
member of my family to graduate from college was veT • important 
to my mother and father. I was certainly no different than any oth- 
ers that were at Grambling. It was education that pointed us to- 
ward a brighter future. I know the importance of education and 
certainly know the most important resources in our country and on 
the face of the Earth is our children. But at the same time I am 
deeply disturbed by the problems that today society is facing. 

There is a tremendous problem in education, and this has obvi- 
ously trickled down, affecting the problem that exists in unemploy- 
ment, crime, drug abuse, and the breakdown in racial harmony. 

The Federal Government must invest in today's youth. This is an 
investment in the future of our country. I am very pleased to say 
I am a part of sports, and in particular the NBA which is very pro- 
gressive in its attitude toward youth in this country, David Stem, 
the commissioner of the NBA, has been a leader in various commu- 
nity programs for youth in this country. Certainly one of the pro- 
grams that I am extremely pleased to be associated with is the 
NBA Stay In School Program. Hall of Famer, Bob Lanier spoke to 
literally thousands of youth around the country this past year 
about the value of education. This can be very impressive from a 
man who wears a size 22 sneaker. Lanier also knows education 
builds a sense of pride that can equal and complement the prob- 
lems facing this country. The NBA has all 27 team.<? visiting schools 
during the season as part of this program to culminate with the 
tremendous Stay In School Program as part of the All-Star week- 
end in Orlando, FL. 

I might add, this program has been going on for several years. 

The Nets have also taken an active role in the inner-city commu- 
nity by sponsoring a wide variety of programs which match athlet- 
ics and academics. The one that I am proud of is run by Len Riv- 
ers, our community affairs director, in conjunction with Sharpe 
Electronics. This program brings some of our most deserving high 
school athletes to a special academic awareness camp where edu- 
cation fundamentals are stressed in the morning and basketball in 
the afternoon. 

While all these programs are trying to make a dent, we need 
more. We need the Federal Government to help with its huge re- 
sources. This is the youth of our county. Our children. And any in- 
vestment that we make will pay back many times in the future. 

I hope that this subcommittee can see the straight facts. This 
issue needs to be at the top of the country's domestic agenda. We 
must invest in America and the minds of our youth. 

Again, I would like to thank Senator Lautenberg and Senator 
Harkin and their staff for the opportunity to discuss what I feel is 
one of the most important issues facing America in the 1990's. 

In ending, I would like to say I was listening to Dr. Singletary, 
and she talked about the possibility of being the best ditchdigger. 
Having been a southern boy who grew up picking cotton, I realized 
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that I had to go to school and get an education because along came 
the cotton picker and there were no jobs picking cotton any more. 
I think that is the same thing with ditchdiggers. Along came the 
machines and there was no one out digging ditches by hand any 
more. I think that progress has a way of changing situations. 

One thing that I would have to say that was not a part of this, 
is that having grown up in a family as an only child, and I under- 
stand what Michael was talking about, only children always get 
their way, right, Michael? They think they do, anyway. 

Mr. Lawrence. I know, I have cousins that way. 

Mr. Reed. You know, you got cousins that way. I really think 
that even though we know we need to invest a lot of money in so- 
cial programs for kids, I think the one thing that is evident in my 
50 years and my 40-'Some years that I have really been able to see 
life, going back to my grandfather owning a 200-acre farm and sit- 
ting around the table and him having the first piece of pie and we 
having some if any was left, and going to church with him, and 
having grown up with mom and dad in my home, that I think that 
family structure is a big place we need to start. In America today, 
the family structure is no longer in existence. How many times, 
just think about all of us here in this room, how many times do 
we who actually have children at home, actually sit down and have 
breakfast or dinner with the children? How many times do we sit 
down together, do we pray? It does not happen any more. I think 
that is one place that we really need to think about. And this is 
only a part of the big picture that is part of the problem. And obvi- 
ously from that we have all of the other problems that we have 
talked about here with everyone else. 

Senator Lautknherg. Very good statement. 

Senator Harkin. Good statement. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Reed. 

STATEMENT OF REV. DR. JAMES A, SCOTT. PASTOR, BETHANY BAP- 
TIST CHURCH. NEWARK. NJ 
Senator Harkin. Next is Rev. Dr. James Scott, minister of the 
Bethany Baptist Church in Newark, which was established in 1871 
and is the oldest African-American Baptist church in Newark. He 
graduated from Yale Divinity School and received his Ph.D. from 
Rutgers University. He is an associate professor of education at 
Rutgers. Pastor Scott has worked in community organizations in 
Newark for over 20 years. He has been closely involved in Beth- 
any's mission and community outreach activities, which include a 
food and clothing bank, and an AIDS ministry and other commu- 
nity activities. 

Bethany is conducting a capital campaign for $5 million to build 
a day-care facility, primary school, senior day-care center, a theater 
arts and crafts center. That sounds like quite an undertaking. 

Dr. Scott. It is Tom. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Scott, thank you very much for being here 
today and again for your patience. Your statement will be made 
part of the record and, please, proceed. 

Dr. ScoTT. I want to thank Senator Harkin, Senator Lautenberg, 
and Congressman Payne. 
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I provided copies of my statement. I would like to say just a few 
thmgs on behalf of all the churches and clergy of the city of New- 
ark. I am glad to see my friend, Bishop Gilmore, has come in. 

Our church, like many churches, is sponsoring a variety of pro- 
grams often on a shoestring. For example, we have a computer lit- 
approximately 40 people, we could accommodate 
200 if we had the resources and the space. 

The absence of networking between churches and community 
agencies is evident in the fact that we have to go out and look for 
resources. One of the things we discovered was that there is a 
science by mail program in cooperation with the Boston Museum. 
And as far as we can determine, we are the only local church that 
has apphed and received this kind of assistance. 

Our AIDS ministry has been .iientioned. The Newark Housing 
Authority has developed a program and related it to many church- 
es whereby we actually take members of our churches to housing 
projects and try to assist families doing sometimes very simple 
things, developing a boy scout troop, enabling a group of people to 
form a senior citizens league, et cetera. 

^ The church I serve, like many churches, has been very involved 
in trying to help young people get to college or get postsecondary 
education. During the past 20 years we have given more than one- 
half million dollars in scholarships to fledgling students without re- 
gard to race or creed. In addition, we have given approximately 
one-quarter million dollars to our black colleges. 

My statement deals with seven things, which I will go through 
very rapidly: First, I advocate more Federal aid to cities for com- 
prehensive educational change. And not saying what others have 
said, I have tried to say we need a model or demonstration city 
plan, and Newark would be an ideal place. 

Second: I believe that planning ought to be lodged closer to 
neighborhoods. We do not need to create bigger and better bureauc- 
racies, we have too many of them now. But we need a coalition of 
State, local government, school districts, businesses, and citizens. 
And planning should reflect the values and the perceptions of peo- 
ple who live in the neighborhoods. I think we cannot have a city- 
wide plan. In a certain area people may want to use funds to up- 
grade health and housing and some educational. And other in- 
stances they will want to put greater emphasis on family support 
and Head Start 

The third point that I wanted to emphasize is that Head Start 
should be fully funded. 

Fourth, we need far better support services in urban schools. For 
example, it is unconscionable that in some of our suburban districts 
there are three times as many guidance counselors as there are in 
schools in Newark or Paterson. Day care needs to be part of our 
educational plan. All-day kindergarten. We need more social work- 
ers and better therapeutic services for exceptional children, as well 
as expanding opportunities for gifted and talented children. 

Fifth, I am suggesting that something akin to the teacher corps 
should be created, especially to attract black and Hispanic high 
school students and prepare them for college, give them support; if 
they serve 3 or 4 years in an urban school as a teacher, their in- 
debtedness should be forgiven. 
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Sixth, I want to emphasize there is no intention to replace urban 
school districts, though they need to rethink their function and 
their mission. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

And, finally, No. 7, my document emphasizes that we move away 
from tying pay and merit kind of arrangements for teachers simply 
on the basis of how long they last. There are some teachers that 
need to be moved right now. And we need to develop some kind of 
merit system that is reflective of performance. If teachers do not 
perform, then they ought to be moved. 

These are my seven points, thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statrmknt ok Jamks a. Scott 

Improvement in urban schools cannot be achieved by addressing educational 
needs. 

One, urban policy must be developed and implemented, and improvements in 
school arc part and parcel of this policy. Beneficial change in urban schools is relat- 
ed to a battery of other strategies designed to help the poor: jobs, health services, 
reforms in the welfare system with incentives for training or education, day care, 
after school programs, fiscal aid for the working ooor, and decent housing. 

Two, the Federal Government should play a leading role in pli'nning and imple- 
menting urban policy, [jcadership in reforming urban schools is m aspect of urban 
policy. 

Federal aid to cities must be more comprehensive than physical renewal. Fiscal 
aid to cities should be tied to renewing citizen responsibility and participation in 
planning and governance of neighborhoods. Portions of cities could be targeted for 
social change, and residents empowered Lo share in directing the processes for im- 
provement. If neighboHux)ds are defined and people involved in planning for and 
monitoring change, smaller units of governance may be created. 

Return of governance to smaller neighborhoods would embrace a historical prin- 
ciple which guided American cities and schools during the first century of their 
lives. E)ducators promised significant benefits if professional bureaucracies were cre- 
ated, especially cost-effectiveness, efficiency, and freedom from political patronage 
and interference. In many cases, large bureaucracies have gotten bigger and their 
interests have become self serving. Their narrow and provincial perspectives have 
precluded interaction and cooperation with other urban agencies. As resources in 
cities decline, the struggle between bureaucracies intensifies; citizens are the losers. 

Decentralization of most services, and administration of these services, should be 
coordinated and designed by a coalition of federal government, business, university, 
caretakers (representatives of s(x:ial agencies and schools), and community resi- 
dents. A high level of trust must be invested in citizens who reside in poor neighbor- 
hoods, but care must be taken Icsl these citizens build alternative bureaucracies 
which become self-sciving. 

Fiscal prudence is esM^ntial. Goals should bo set and movement toward them mon- 
itored. Criteria for accountability must be established and continually scrutinized. 
The process of accountability is one in which all partners in urban renaissance par- 
ticipate. 

Control for urban neij^hborhood improvement should be entrusted to the coalition 
suggested above, and v/ill differ according to perception of needs and interests of the 
coalition. There will be major differences in strategic approaches according to nei|?h- 
borhood values. Tliere are no proven strategic or sure-fire techniques for improvmg 
the quality of urban life. Policies must be flexible and strings for funding shoula 
be minimal. In one neighborhood money may be divided rmong health care and 
school agencies. All funds may be directed to private health care agencies and public 
schools. While in another neighborhood money may be directed to day care facilities 
maintained by a consortium of churches and both public and private schools which 
accept goals of the neighborhood council. 

It is important that Head Start be fully funded, so that all eligible poor children 
may attend. 

Support services in city schools, those within and outside target neighborhoods, 
need upgrading. More guidance counselors are needed, especially in elementary 
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schools. At all levels of elementary and middle and secondary school a more favor- 
able ratio of students and guidance counselors should be established. 

Something similar to the Teacher Corps could be created, and superior young col- 
lege students recruited to teach. It will te very important to attract Black and His- 
panic young people. Financial aid could be ofiored and if a graduate teaches in an 
urban school 4-5 years all indebtedness would be forgiven. While college students 
are in the program, intensive summer pmgi'ams could be launched to upgrade un- 
derstanding and apprcciation of the liberal arts during the first two college years 
and to involve the students in direct service projects for enrichment with elemen- 
tary, middle, or high schools during the latter two summers. 

There is no intention to replace urban school districts. They could be related more 
closely to target neighborhood needs and involve local citizens. The scope of their 
operations need reduction and allocation of some planning and monitoring functions 
to administrative units close to local schools may be beneficial. 

Finally, teachers in urban schools mast be rewarded. A system of merit pay could 
be inaugurated, with superior teachers receiving incentives. In addition, the Federal 
Government could make available to cities funds for innovative programs designed 
to upgrade teacher certification and tic it to performance evaluation in the class- 
room. A new basis for teacher salary increments must be developed, one not tied 
to longevity. 

Tliere will not be an overnight turn-around for urban schools. The problems of 
schools arc part of the larger context of issues confronting cities. The leadership role 
of the Federal Government may be best exerted in focusing attention on cities and 
urging a comprehensive policy that is designed by the people most likely to be influ- 
enced. 

Senator Hahkin. Thank you, very nnuch, Dr. Scott. 

Mr. Lawrence, I could tell you have heard a lot of people here 
today, sitting next to two very accoinplished individuals here. But 
let me just ask you about your plans after you finish school. You 
talked about going into business, things like that. You talked about 
programs for smart kids. I understand you are going to be inter- 
viewed for the gifted and talented program. 

Mr. Lawkknck. Yes; this is my secondary round, I already 
passed the first round. 

Senator Hahkin. You already has passed the test. Was it hard? 

Mr. Lawrknck. They are easy. 

Senator Harkin. You are on your way. I can see that right now. 

Tell me about Mrs. Barrett*s preschool class. What did you do 
there? What did you do in that class? 

Mr. Lawkknck. Learned ABC's, and stuff. We had fun, too. She 
was a nice teacher. 

Senator Lautknhkug. Get the mike a little closer. What you say 
is good, we want to all hear. 

Senator Harkin. Would you repeat that, what you did in your 
preschool class? I want to make sure the reporter gets it. 

Mr. Lawrknck. Just like I said, we learned the fundamentals of 
learning, like, alphabet, colors, writing, word recognitions, how to 
pronounce words correctly. And we just had fun. 

Senator LAUTKNiiKiiO. Fun in the learning? 

Mr. Lawhionck. Yes. 

Senator Hahkin. That is good. 

Now, when you went to preschool were you 3 or 4? 

Mr. Lawkknck. I was, like, the age of 3. 

Senator IIahkin. Did your mother participate with you? Did she 
help out with this Head Start Program? 
Mr. Lawrknck. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. How important is it, do you think? Mr. Reed 
spoke about that, about the need for family structure. How impor- 
tant is that? 
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Mr. Lawrknck. Very important. 

Senator Harkin. Your mother helped a lot? 

Mr. Lawrknck. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. I can see she is very proud of you. Very impor- 
tant, is it not, for parents to be involved with their children. 
Mr. Lawrknck. Yes; I think the kids would try to learn more. 
Senator Harkin. Sure they would, I appreciate that very much. 
You say you want to go into business? 
Mr. Lawrenck. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. You mentioned something about politics, forget 
that, stay in business. 

I will defer. Again, I have other questions I have for Mr. Reed 
and Dr. Scott. I will d'^fer to Senator Lautenberg. 

Senator LauteNBKRG. Thanks, Senator Harkin. 

You know, Michael also shows us what can be. That how fortu- 
nate we are to have someone your age. Believe me, I was more 
nervous when I was 25 than you are at 11 appearing in front of 
a group of people. What you say makes so much sense, we are very 
proud of you. It encourages me and I am sure everybody that hears 
from you, that the investment is worth making. You are going to 
be something great, let me tell you. And all you need is the oppor- 
tunity. And that is what Mr. Reed and Dr. Scott were also talking 
about. 

But you said something that is so important, that learning is fun. 
We have fun learning. I just hope that you will take time, even as 
you learned, even at your young and tender age, that you will talk 
to some of your friends or some of the other young people in your 
class and try to convince them as you have us this moniing what 
learning is about. You have a goal in mind, you would like to be 
in business. Well, that was a goal of mine, too, but it came much 
later in life. I frankly do not think that I was as mature as you 
are at your age when I was 11 years old. But I knew I had to help 
my family ana that gave me some very important lessons. 

I congratulate you, Michael, and Mrs. Lawrence. You are very 
proud and you have a right to be. And I sense he is proud of his 
mother as well. When he says that you were active, she gave you 
guidance. Talked about things that you learned with you: mother 
and learned from her as well. 

So you are just the right kind of medicine for us to take and that 
is to remember that the investment is worth making. Sometimes 
even we in Government get discouraged because we hear so much 
about, the money has gone into this program or that program and 
it has not done anything. Well, it does. It does do something when 
you focus it on people with enough of an impetus from a family and 
friends. 

One of the things Mr. Reed is very active in is mentoring, shew- 
ing an example. Because sometimes there is not a father or a par- 
ent in the family that can take over. And when the mentoring pro- 
gram, Willis, takes place, you see an immediate response, do you 
not? 

Mr. Rkkd. Very much so. I think it is very important I think all 
of our lives, even though I had a father, my high school coach was 
a guy who touched my life. And a guy who probably even beyond 
him who worked so hard with me was the guy who became my col- 
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lege coach. He saw me once when I was a 10th CTader, I was about 
6 or 7 feet, wore about a 14 shoe. And he saia to me, you know, 
asked me how tall I was. I told him. He said, when you finish high 
school, you come to Grambling, I will give you a scholarship. I 
never thought about going to college. So vou never know when you 
are touching someone s lite. I think we all have to try. 

Senator Lautenbkrg. You see it now, Willis, in your life, a lot 
of your people who play for you on the Nets have been involved, 
my former business colleague, Joe, you know has been very helpful, 
because he, like I, grew up in Paterson and we remember our roots. 
We went to school with Larry Dobbie. And Larry is, you probably 
remember, even though you are a little bit younger, that Larry 
Dobbie was the first American League baseball player who was Af- 
rican-American. And he ser\'ed as an inspiration. Larry is out there 
with the youngsters. And others of your colleagues have done the 
same thing. You had the Paterson league for a while. I do not know 
if that still exists. And that means so much. 

So when we have any questions, we just have to think back to 
this day. 

Michael, I want you to know this hearing that we had today will 
be recorded in history. And some dav 20 years from now or 50 
years from now, someone will be able to go back and say, you 
know, there was a young man named Michael Lawrence, he was 
11, now he is 50, and look what he has accomplished. 

Dr. Scott, it is such a pleasure to hear your crisp analysis on 
what you said, what you laid out as a program. We ought to re- 
ward all people for their ability, not just for being there. That is 
not enough. That, as a matter of fact, discourages people to reach 
higher, because they say, I am going to be treated the same as ev- 
erybody else, why bother? 

So I just say, thank you very much to each one of you. 

Mr. Paynk. Let me just ask Michael, I heard you mention that 
you thought there should be more computers. If you were in 
charge, the school principal, superintendent, or just in charge, do 
you have any suggestions about what you would like to see done 
different to make learning better or improve? 

Mr. Lawrknck. They should have more classes, classes like 
science classes, like you do research and stuff. And math classes 
for kids who like matlh better. 

Mr. Paynk. Very good. That is a good suggestion. Certainly will 
bo taking them down to the superintendent, too, locally here. The 
President has a year 2000 goal that everv' child by the year 2000 
should be up 2 grades on math and science. Once again, I have not 
seen anything from the administration to come up with how we 
reach that. I mean, it is a nice goal. But we know there is a short- 
age of math teachers, shortage of science teachers. Knowing that 
we need to have a program to attract people who are competent in 
math and science. Either have a cooperative program with some in- 
stitutions or colleges or businesses that could lend math and 
science people, maybe, to a school. But those are good suggestions. 

I would just like to ask Reverend Scott, when you mention the 
whole question of tenure, how would you ^o about this, as you 
know it is a big political football, many people believe and support 
your position. How would you go about raising the consciousness 
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level or having moved toward, perhaps, an abolition of tenure? How 
do we get rid of those teachers that are not performing? Principals 
that are not doing their jobs? 

Dr. Scott. Some years ago Dr. Kenneth Clark in testimony be- 
fore a subcommittee laid out a plan. It has never been used, but 
I believe it is excellent. Basically he suggested four things: First of 
all, that certification to teach ought to be made more diflTicult. It 
ought to be made contingent upon the performance and not simply 
getting a college degree. 

Second, he suggested that for every beginning teacher there 
ought to be a mentor. 

Third, that all pay raises ought to be tied to performance. 

And, fourth, that no teacher, regardless how long he or she stays 
in the system should be guaranteed tenure. Because he claimed 
that this is not true anyplace else in the world. That unless one 
performs, one is not assured of a job. The same should be true in 
schools. 

Mr. Paynk. Thank you very much. 

Finally, Mr. Reed, you are certainly a role model, the type that 
we need exposed more to our young people. And as we know, not 
every basketball player, athlete is a role model. 

As a person involved with the younger people, do you feel there 
has to be a change in the manner in which athletes are almost 
pampered? I understand that there was an example of a couple of 
players that just would not go back into a game when they were 
supposed to. When I was a little athlete, half-bit athlete in high 
school I would not dream, and certainly we were not being paid, 
we would never dream of saying, I am not going in or getting angry 
because I did not get in when I was injured, thought I — in other 
words, I am the coach and the player too is the attitude of some 
of the young fellows. How do you see that cycle? Do you see it ex- 
panding or is there a way to break that cycle? Attitudinal. 

Mr. Rkkd. I think, first of all, you see the young athlete is the 
young person in our society. That is typical of our society. We have 
more outspoken young people today than we ever had. The respect 
for authority is not as great as it used to be. 

When I was an athlete my coach had the board of education, and 
that is what he taught with. 

I think Derrick Coleman, the gentleman you are talking about, 
Chris Morris, it was a great learning experience for them. I have 
talked to them since then. And I think that they have learned from 
it. I think the negative publicity has done more for them than any- 
thing else that could have happ^nrd to them. 

Because sometimes I think now we are at age where when I was 
growing up, the board of education got us there. Where, now, I 
think that other means, and I think the means of the media, in 
which there was so much brought about, that both these young 
men are obviously very upset and sorry that they acted the way 
they did. I do not think you will ever see that again from thorn. 
Which is a growing experience. And I think that to mG--for some- 
thing to change a guy*s personal life, and most of the time we al- 
ways think that death or something tragic had to he a way to 
change a person's life, I think this has helped Derrick Coleman and 
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Chris Morris grow. Obviously, we do not condone that. Hopefully, 
we will not have that happen again with one of our players. 

Mr. Paynp:. I think you are doing an excellent job with them. 
And even Woleridge, when you gave liim a break and gave him a 
job. And, well, he wanted to go on and play somewhere else. That 
whole business of commitment and loyalty, those are things and I 
guess, that we have to — and I see Bill Payne here who was in 
charge of one-to-one foundation, which is a mentoring program, he 
happens to be my brother, I thought I would throw that in. These 
are the things that I guess we are going to have to start mentoring, 
loyalty, and respect. Those things that a lot of young people pam- 
per with, high paid athletes, so much attention. I guess it is just 
difficult to have that much attention at that age. 

Mr. Reed. I agree. I think what we have to remember is that the 
athletes, I think they owe certain things to our society. I never 
knew a professional athlete until I played against one. So, I read 
about them in the paper. But my heroes were my high school 
teachers, my principal, my pastor in my church. And I think that 
those are some of the things in that family structure that we have 
lost. We have lost those things, and we must try to get them back 
if we are going to figure that we are going to go on. Because I think 
those are a part of the things that give people the inspiration to 
go and do and do well in life. If we do not, I think all the things 
we talk about, the financial things- that have to be given are not 
there. 

I think that athletes, as I look at them, there are so few people 
that get there. Willis Reed never dreamed of being an athlete. Wil- 
lis Reed dreamed of being a coach and a teacher. Because my high 
school coach wore a suit and a tie to work and my dad wore over- 
alls to work and came home sweaty to his knees. Obviously I 
worked on this job one summer, and I realized it must be nicer 
being a coach than being a worker, common laborer making 75 
cents an hour. 

So I think we get inspiration from sources. And that is where we 
have to really stay on target. Because I think if we can get more 
people involved with young people, then we have a chance. If we 
do not do that, we do not have a chance. 

Senator Lautenuerg. I was going to ask Dr. Scott one question, 
this is not a suggestion leading to your age. Dr. Scott, but I assume 
that you, like I, are old enough to remember a few years ago. I 
would ask that since 1967, 25 years ago, has the plight of the 
young African-American changed materially in the urban centers 
in our country using, let us say, Newark, as an example? 

Dr. Scott. Senator, I think it has gotten worse. I think Mr. Reed 
has alluded to something v;:.ry important. Young African-Americans 
have lost hope. And they have lost hope most of all in the system. 
Neither one of my parents finished the sixth grade. And my father 
never had a car, I did not have a bicycle until I was 18 years old 
and then I had a driver's license but I did not have a car. So I rode 
the bicycle. 

But young people are opting out of our society because of what 
the media tells them. And the lack of money and leadership pro- 
vided by the Federal Government simply confirms a strong feeling 
among many African-American young people, that nobody cares 
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and they say, what is the difference, or as they say in the street, 
it does not mean a damn thing. And they move on toward anti- 
social behavior, selling drugs, doing whatever they can, just to 

make it. . t^. v v 

Senator Harkin. If I might interject at this pomt. Right at the 
end of the Los Angeles riots, there was a story that appeared in 
USA Today, I was reading it on the airplane one day. And this re- 
porter was talking about how he had been in one of the areas 
where a lot of looting was going on. And he said to this young Afri- 
can-American, you know, I just heard on my radio the police ai^e 
on their way, and you all better get out of here, this reporter was 
telling them. The young man said, I do not care, I am dead already. 
To me that said it all. There is a young man in the prime of his 
life and he is saying he is dead already. That is no hope. No future. 
Cannot see beyond. And that is really what it is. And somehow we 
have to get down to young Mike Lawrences and others. 

But, you know, Mr Reed, you put your fineer on it, family, fam- 
ily structure. We all wrestle with what the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, we all wrestle with that. 11 V 17 J 1 

If you could snap your fingers or if you could tell the federal 
Government to do just one thing in urban areas today that would 
m.eet the greatest need for children, what would that be? Just one 
thing that you would think about, one thing we could do. 

Mr. Rkeo. I th^nk the one thing that I see is while there is dete- 
rioration of the family, obviously we have, really, in the inner-city 
families, black men cannot make enough money to take care of 
their families. So I think we get back to finances. It gets back to 
being able to provide a job. Opportunities where a guy can make 
enough money to go home and have some money to put in the 
bank. Because I do not think— you know, you go in to the inner- 
city, lot of people do not know what a bank account is. All the 
money they got is in their apartments or in their pocket. 

So it is a big picture. It is not a small picture. I think if that big 
picture gets better, then kids and everything else gets better. I 
think we have to try to provide the ability for inner city people, 
families to have and men and women to have jobs. 

Mr Paynk. One other thing, we looked at some statistics, at a 
report done on Washington, recently. When that report was com- 
pleted 6 months ago or something, on that day, between 18- and 
35-year-old African-Americans in Washington, DC, 40 percent were 
in the system on that day, 21 percent were incarcerated, 15 percent 
were on parole or probation, and 6 percent were being sought, look- 
ing for Then they looked at 18- to 35-year-old's, not just taking 
that 1 day, but taking everyone from 18 to 35, the number was 75 
percent And then they took it 18 to death, and it was 85 percent 
of those living in Washington, had been in some kind of experience 

with the law. . ^ ^-^ ^ u • 

Now when they come out, I was in Jersey City at a housing 
project' last— -yesterday, talked to a kid been in jail three times, got 
shot once And he said, but these kids— now, this was a tough 
drug-type guy, and he said, these kids have got to have a better 
chance I tried to get a kid that lives down the street on Bergen 
Street a job at one of the places that handles mail with UPS and 
Federal Express down at Newark Airport, the kid was bright, been 
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in jail, got out recently, worked while he was in jail, earned enough 
money in jail to pay his room and board, as you do in those kind 
of programs. Bought a car, got his GED. Wrote me a letter, fantas- 
tic letter, bright youngster. Went down to get the job, the FAA re- 
stricts an exconvict from working at the airport. 

Now, these streets are full of exconvicts. If you find a nonex- 
convict out on Bergen Street, it is a mistake, he is visiting, he has 
been down South. He is trying to find his way somewhere else. But 
there is — and that is just an example. If that kid is going to be out 
of the system, even though there are so few jobs, that is an area 
that you just cannot go into at all. Or you find thing after thing, 
it is hard to get a checking account. They want you to have a cou- 
ple of hundred dollars to open it up. If somebody can save that 
much, he thinks he is doing very well, and two, three kinds of iden- 
tification. Well, if you are not working, you cannot get much any- 
way, you cannot show identification where you are working, be- 
cause you do not have a job. Might have a driver's license, that 
might be it. You have to have two or three kinds of identification 
to even open an account. So things just mitigate against, especially, 
the black male. Like I said, hopeless, they quit. The four guys who 
were black who saved that truck driver in Los Angeles never got 
their picture on the front page, but the four guys who beat him up 
certainly did. The police chief went and arrested the guys himself 
with the FBI, and that should happen. But there were four guys 
that came up, took the fellow, took him to the hospital, saved his 
life. Never saw the picture of those four blacks. 

So it has got to be — there has to be another way to look at soci- 
ety, not only bring up the negative. Let us also highlight some of 
the little Michaels and things. 

Senator Harkin. I appreciate it. Thank you all very much. Your 
testimony was very powerful. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KENDELL SPROTT. ASSOCIATE MEDICAL DIREC- 
TOR, CfflLDREN'S HOSPITAL, NEWARK, NJ 

Senator Harkin. I have one last panel: Mrs. Patricia Barrett, 
kindergarten teacher from Westfield, NJ; Dr. Kendell Sprott, asso- 
ciate medical director of Children's Hospital, Newark; Margaret 
McLeod, president, board of trustees, Association for Children of 
New Jersey. 

Thank you all for being here, your statements will be made part 
of the record. Let me introduce all of you for the record. First, Mrs. 
Patricia Barrett, teacher at Morton Street School, 43 years in the 
Head Start program and Follow -Through programs. She is retiring 
this June. Several years ago Mrs. Patricia Barrett taught Michael 
in her kindergarten class. 

Mrs. Margaret H. McLeod, president, board of trustees of the As- 
sociation for Children of New Jersey, an independent statewide 
nonprofit organization which started in 1847 in Newark as the 
Newark Orphan Asylum. 

Dr. Kendell Sprott, associate medical director of Children's Hos- 
pital. 

Thank you all for being here, your statements will be made part 
of the record. 
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I will call on Dr. Sprott first, I know you have an appointment 
and have to leave. Thank you all for being here and your wonderful 
patience. 

Dr. Sprott. I would like to thank Senator Harkin and Congress- 
man Payne for allowing me to speak before you today. 

I was first asked to appear before this subcommittee to talk 
about some of the health care problems I face as a pediatrician 
here working at Children's Hospital. I guess it started when I first 
started to teach and practice at Children's Hospital in 1977 as a 
resident. And things have changed dramatically over the course of 
time. Of what I see primarily is problems in the children that we 
treat are really problems of our larger society. I take care of the 
patients that have AIDS, that are abandoned, abused. And increas- 
ingly over the course of time, I have tried to figure out what some 
of the problems are and how to go about trying to change the prob- 
lems that I face. Because it is only a little that you can do as a 
physician taking care of individual children. There needs to be 
changes in the system. 

You mentioned arlier that we have our priorities mixed up. I 
think •'-at as a whole we do, but certain people have their prior- 
ities s.. . And those priorities are to keep a certain number of peo- 
ple down and to allow other people to get richer. 

When Congressman Payne talks about the amount of money 
spent on defense as opposed to the amount of money spent on 
human resources, the priorities of this administration and our Fed- 
eral Government seem to be obvious. 

When you look at Newark, we find that the majority of babies 
born in Newark are born to teenagers. The educational system that 
exists makes it almost impossible for those teenagers to remain in 
school and get an education. So what is happening is that the ma- 
jority of children entering our school system are entering as off- 
spring of parents who have been in an educational system that has 
failed them. One of the things you have heard over and over, the 
success stories of individuals that have come before you, is that 
there have been strong encouragement by their parents to partici- 
pate in the educational system because that was thought to be the 
way to survive. What is happening now is that most of the children 
that are entering our school system in Newark have parents that 
feel that that educational system failed them. Therefore it is going 
to be almost impossible for them to encourage their children to par- 
ticipate in a system that they think does not work. 

So throwing money at things and trying to make things better, 
I do not think is enough. What we need to do is rebuild the family 
structure. We have gone from two-parent homes to households 
headed by single females to households that have no ac'alts. We see 
some of the mothers who are involved in crack cocaine, the children 
are raising themselves. You see them on the streets running wild 
at 10, 11 o'clock at night. And you are not going to get those chil- 
dren to participate in the educational system. Because there is no 
one there to encourage them, , o n mi_ 

Where Michael goes to school, that is a school of excellence. The 
principal there has encouraged the teachers to participate in 
mentoring those children, those children at that school do well. 
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That is an isolated circumstance. That is not the case at other 
schools. 

When you look at child care, we are at a church that has a lovely 
child care facility, Head Start. This is not the typical Head Start 
program. Most of them are in older churches where the facilities 
are not so new but are substandard. And only one-half the children 
that are eligible to go to Head Start can participate. Those children 
that do not make it are out there, and they are going to be the sta- 
tistics that we read about in terms of incarceration. The leading 
cause of death in the city of Newark in adolescent males that are 
black is homicide. This is something that continues. Nothing that 
we see as physicians is going to change that 

We need to redirect our efforts. Role models are around, some of 
the individuals that you saw here are role models. But we need to 
provide roles for individuals. That means providing jobs. When you 
allow the American capitalist, industrialist to farm out jobs to Mex- 
ico, South America where they can pav workers one-third or one- 
fifth of what they pay the workers nere, those jobs evaporate. 
When plants close, people lose their jobs, their benefits. Increasing 
number of individuals are going to be without health care. 

All of this goes to complicate a situation where people that do not 
have skills, do not have the education, cannot compete. And as 
Congressman Payne talked about, the goal 2000, everything is sup- 
posed to happen in 2000. Well, 2000 is only 8 years away. I can 
tell you, if things go the way they are, we are not going to have 
our students being able to compete by the year 2000. If you look 
at some of the other countries where infant mortality is better, a 
number of those countries send their high school graduates to our 
colleges to get educated. 

Con gressman Payne talked about NJIT, which is right here in 
Newark, where the majority of the people there are foreigners. 
They are not from our United States. And the majority there who 
are getting awards are foreigners. And they go back to their coun- 
tries and take the knowledge that our educational system provided 
for them. And, yet, we cannot do it for our own. 

I think decisions have been made about triage. In medicine we 
talk about triage, we only deal with those that are salvageable. I 
think from what our Government spends, a decision is made that 
we are going to triage and leave the poor and those that do not 
have a franchise, the children who, increasingly, become a more 
and more significant percentage of poverty, without hope. 

So unless things or the priorities are changed dramatically, I 
think we are in for a long haul. It is not going to be very, very 
pleasant. ^Nhen you look at kids who do not have any hope, they 
do not care what happens to them. They could not care less, be- 
cause they do not have any future. They are going to live for today, 
and tomorrow is going to take care of itself. But unless things 
change dramatically, we are going to have a bleak future. Some 
people feel that we have already lost a generation, and the genera- 
tion that follows that is not going to be any better. Thank you. 

Senator Haukin. Dr. Sprott, thank you again for a very powerful 
statement. 

You are a pediatrician. You see all these kids, tell me in your 
own words, is there a benefit to maternal and child health care, 
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WIC programs, iTnmunization programs? Tell me in your own 
words, what kind of benefit is it or is that just throwing money at 
a problem? 

Dr. Sprott. I am on the WIC Advisory Council, and I served as 
medical consultant to Head Start. I was involved in Congressman 
Payne's task force on immunization. We have been applying for a 
grant to standardize immunization. I think all these things are im- 
portant. The fact that only one-half or in some cases less than one- 
half of those that are eligible to participate in some of these pro- 
grams are capable of it because there is not enough money is most 
unfortunate because these programs historically have worked. You 
know from your own experience that programs like immunizations 
save money in the long run. The big question is whether or not we 
spend the money now or we spend it later. And it seems as if the 
politician's answer is, since we do not have to spend now, we will 
let later take care of itself. These programs do work. 

But not only do we need to have the programs that are designed 
to help with health, there is a study that was done recently that 
showed you could eliminate infant mortality disparity between 
blacks and whites by allowing for access. It was a study that looked 
at an Army base. Blacks and whites, both enlisted, even the cap- 
tains and the colonels, officers, no difference between infant mor- 
tality. Why? Because they all have access. 

So that if you can eliminate infant mortality that exists by allow- 
ing for access, then the Government needs to do something about 
improving access. 

Wliat has happened in this community is that very, very few doc- 
tors come to practice in Newark. Most of those that did establish 
practice in Newark either moved out or are slowly dying off. And 
what is left are clinics and hospitals that have to take up the slack. 
You need to provide health access for all individuals. You can pre- 
vent infant mortality by involving teenagers early enough in pre- 
natal care. But they have to be able to get to the facilities and you 
need to "have health care practitioners in the community to provide 
the service. If you do not, you are not going to have what is best. 

Senator Harkin. You say that the access to basic health care is 
just not too good in Newark? 

Dr. Sprott, I do not think it is good in any of the major urban 
areas. New Jersey is the second richest State in our country, with 
Connecticut being No. 1. Look at the infant mortality in Newark 
as opposed to a place like Short Hills. Very, very different. 

I know that Congressman Payne has pushed for some form of 
universal health care. And I think it is going to come because more 
and more people are being pushed out of work. As the buzz word 
is "downsizing." Companies like IBM who talk about full employ- 
ment, start to push out people who have been there for 15 years 
leaving them without health benefits. As it starts to affect more 
mainstream America, then I think there is going to be a consensus 
push to developing universal health care. 

Senator Harkin. We hope so. We hope so, right, Congressman 
Payne? 

Mr. Paynk. That is for sure. 

Senator Harkin. Any questions for Dr. Sprott? We will let him 
go and get back to his work. 
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« wUK'^r^- certainly a breath of fresh air. He has 

a health program on the radio station. The station was sold, I do 
not know about the program any longer 

Dr. Sprott. I do not know either. 

Mr. Payne. WNJR. 

mJJl of hil? ^ tremendous asset to our community, we need many 

fpPnfTt?%''l'-^!^'°" of immunization, maybe you will mention a 
tew ot the statistics and the problems we are finding when the 
youngsters are entering into school for the first time 
tK?/' As we saw in the last 2 weeks, we set up a program 

that was financed by Prudential to do health screening and \mmu. 
nizations for the children that will be entering kinlergarten A 
number of the children did not have their shots. A number of them 

If you look at the number that actually will be entering school, 
Jf^ P'-^^^'ction when we held these meetings before, that 

^1?'' ^^^A r.u^^'^ t° their sliots. Because 

those mothers and fathers wTio are interested enough to get their 

nnfll 9.n/l'V^'^ supposed to register-school does not start 
S nnr^^T ~^i!:' ^hose that are somewhat obses- 

nln L k'^" ''T ^^°,ff that have not come in are those that we 
w.v. t > ^° 'S"°w th^y a'-e and there are 

ways to do it. We have a bureau of vital statistics that tracks when 
kids are born where they live. A lot of the children indeed will 

fw'l-^?''"J .u"*^ ^^"^ "^t'^" to be a process that basically identi- 
fies kids and then tracks them, so that by the time they are sup- 
fh.^ RoHf ^u"" '"i"^.""'^?tions at 2, 4, and 6 months, they get 
them Rather than having them show up at school in 5 years with 

¥het°?rpTt''u-r'.w'^^'^' ^'•^ to be the problems 

These are the kids that are gome to be admitted to the hospital 
1 hey are going to have difficulty learning. They are eoinfj to have 
all the problems that result in tf.em dropping out of sfhooVlt hap 
pens. Even if they participate in programs like Head Start. Drop- 
out rates in Newark are 58 percent, unofficially 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Sprott, I know you are way behind sched- 
ule. I sure do appreciate you coming here and thanks for your testi- 
mony. Please keep up your great work for this community. 

^'^"'H^^eHJ^'^'^''^ BARRETT. KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 

Senator Harkin Next, Patricia Barrett, thanks for being here 
and, please proceed. 

dr^! H^SItYrt or'&o'staii "^"^^^""^ ^hil- 
"When the student is ready the teacher appears." This a quote 

by an unknown author. ^ 
I began my teaching career as a kindergarten teacher at Morton 

rnnt?L^ f ?^ in 1949. My first classes 

consisted of 36 5 year olds in the morning and 36 4 year olds in 
the afternoon. 

Some 15 children had attended the Friendly Fuld Neighborhood 
irV'^f 'i;,'"'!'^^ J"'"^ they were well prepared for kinder- 

garten, 57 children had no start. For the most part, too many of 
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them were very fearful, timid, hungry, poorly clothed. Some cried 
for weeks and most lived in dilapidated cold water flats with out- 
door toilets. Children were always moving in and out. 

The 57 children were not ready for school. Many did not know 
their proper names, let alone their addresses. Most of the children 
did not have books in their homes nor had ever heard a favorite 
children story. The children were very well-behaved though. This 
helped greatly because my classroom had wall-to-wall tables and 
chairs. Wooden chest of blocks, ancient doll comer equipment and 
no piano. I later gave a rummage sale and bought an old piano 
from a retired doctor. 

In the 1950's, New Jersey mandated kindergarten classes could 
not have more than 25 pupils in the class. We in Newark dropped 
the 4 year olds that had stayed in kindergarten for 2 years. So, 
therefore, we had a preschool program. From then on all children 
lost out. 

In 1964, the Newark Board of Education opened the first sum- 
mer Head Start program, and it was great. The classes were small, 
15 children with an aide and volunteers to help children adjust to 
ihe school situation. The teachers were able to meet the needs of 
every child without pressure. The centers were given lots of much- 
needed equipment. The 4 year olds were able to engage in lots of 
hands-on activities, such as water play, the sandbox, blocks, paint- 
ing, cutting, pasting, listening to stories, learning finger painting, 
nursery rhymes, and poetry. There was good food served family 
style and trips to zoos, parks and museums. The results were very 
positive. The children entering kindergarten that fall were much 
better prepared. 

In the years that followed, many children began attending a full 
year Head Start program, prior to kindergarten. Today most of the 
children entering public schools have had some preschool experi- 
ences. A teacher can tell because the children know what is ex- 
pected of them in group settings, such as listening, taking turns, 
speaking, and sharing. The children are also friendly, cooperative 
and ready to learn. They are open to suggestions and able to stick 
to the task. They know their proper names, addresses, colors, 
shapes, some alphabet letters, and numbers. 

Parents who are required to participate in the program have 
learned along with their children. They have set higher goals for 
their children and themselves. Some continued to volunteer in kin- 
dergarten classrooms. Many return to school to finish and/or fur- 
ther their formal education. 

I have conducted workshops for Head Start teachers, taught 
Head Start classes and worked as a Head Start teacher for 10 
units at Morton Street School for 2 years, for 2 summers. 

In 1968, Follow-Through came into operation. This program fol- 
lowed the Head Start children through to the third grade. It was 
proposed because the curriculum had to be upgraded and teachers 
needed to learn new teaching strategies to cope with better-pre- 
pared students. Parents of children in the program became aides; 
22 of them went back to school and graduated from college and are 
now teaching throughout the city of Newark. All moved out of their 
old school neighborhood and many bought their own homes. 
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Our Follow-Through Program was sponsored by the University of 
Arizona. After training at the University of Arizona, I became a 
program assistant traming teachers, aides, parents and adminis- 
trators in the Tucson Early Education Model. 

In TEEM, every kindergarten class had 20 children, a teacher 
and aide. Grades 1 through 3 had 25 to 30 children, a teacher and 
two aides. Four program assistants worked with teachers and we 
were like mentors at the different levels: Modelling teaching strate- 
gies, presenting new ideas, observing and assessing the Teaming 
environment. 

When the cutbacks began in the 1970's, our program was re- 
duced each year until we did not have enough finds to keep the 
program. Each year our necessary personnel were dropped, namely 
our social worker, nurse, community aides, speech therapist, and 
psychologist, one by one. 

In September 1981, I went back to teaching kindergarten, half- 
day classes with 25 pupils per class. 

Finally by 1985, I was able to convince our present superintend- 
ent to establish an all-day kindergarten in Newark. I was included 
in the committee formed to write the curriculum. That September, 
11 classes were set up in 11 schools. Morton Street School was one 
of them. At present there are over 70 all-day kindergarten classes 
throughout tne system. A drop in the bucket. 

In 1990 the first of the crack babies began entering public 
schools. Last year 15 out of my 20 children exhibited characteris- 
tics of children prenatally exposed to drugs. These characteristics 
include hyperactivity, unpredictable extremes of behavior, poor im- 
pulse control, poor social and play skills, lack of self-initiation and 
poor organizational skills. 

On May 21 and 22 of this year, 1992, the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Special Education Preschool Project 
funded by Federal preschool had a statewide conference. And it 
was entitled "Preschool Children Bom Under the Influence of Co- 
caine, Educators Can Cope." 

This year, 1991-92, I was asked to design and develop the non- 
graded program in the primary unit in cluster schools. A handbook 
for teacners has been completed and is ready for printing. Class- 
rooms in the nongraded program should be composed of no more 
than 18 children per classroom, K to 3. In age groups of 4, 5, 6; 
5, 6, 7; and 6, 7, 8, with a teacher and full-time aide. This setup 
provides for individual pacing of students, continuous learning, 
peer tutoring, cooperative learning, flexible scheduling, open cur- 
riculum, team teaching, vertical growth, reduced retention and the 
gift of time. It also promotes prosocial behaviors and vertical 
growth. 

Funds are needed to fully implement this program. We do not 
have money to pay for aides i^^ all the classrooms. A special service 
staff, health professional, preservice, in-service and daily planning 
time for aides and teachers. 

PRKPARKD STATKMKNT 

In conclusion, all children need a Head Start, especially those liv- 
ing in blighted urban areas. Most of our children are coming from 
areas where they are at risk from cocaine users and parents who 
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may be HIV positive. In the last year, five parents of children in 
my classes have died from AIDS. A sick drug mother and an absent 
father cannot prepare their child for school. We must save the chil- 
dren. We must prepare them for a better life. Without a good Head 
Start there is no start. Head Start and programs that follow chil- 
dren through to the third grade, give children the foundation they 
need to go on and build their lives. 
[The statement follows:] 

Statembnt of Patricia Barrett 

"when the student is ready, the teacher appears.**— author unknown 

I began my teaching career as a kindergarten teacher at the Morton Street School 
in the city of Newark, New Jersey in 1949. 

My first classes consisted of 36 five-year olds in the morning and 36 four-year olds 
in the aflemoon. Fifteen A.M. children had attended the Friendly Puld Neighbor- 
hood House nursery school, and were well prepared for kindergarten. Fifty-seven 
children had No Start. For the most part, too many were very fearful, timid, hungry 
and poorly clothed. Some cried for weeks. Most lived in dilapidated cold water flats 
with outdoor toilets. 

The fifty-seven were not ready for school. Many did not know their proper names, 
let alone their addresses. Most of the children did not have books in their homes 
or had ever heard the favorite children's stories. The children were veiy well be- 
haved. This helped greatly because my classroom had wall to wall tables and chairs, 
a wooden chest of blocks, ancient doll comer equipment, and no piano. I later gave 
a rummage sale and bought an old piano from a retired doctor. 

In the fifties, New Jersey mandated that kindergarten classes could have no more 
than 25 pupils per class. We, in Newark, dropped the four-year olds, who had staj'ed 
in kindergarten for two years before being promoted to first grade. From then on 
all children lost out. 

In 1964 the Newark Board of Education opened the first summer Head Start Pro- 
gram. It was great! The classes were small, 15 children with an aide and volunteers 
to help the children adjust to the school situation. The teachers were able to meet 
the needs of every child without pressure. The centers were given lots of much need- 
ed equipment. The four-year olds were able to engage in lots of hands on activities, 
such as: water play, the sand box, blocks, painting, cutting, pasting, listening to sto- 
ries, learning finger plays, nursery rhymes and poetry. Tnere was good food served 
family style and trips to zoos, parks, and museums. The results were very positive. 
The children entering kindergarten that fall were much better prepared. 

In the years that followed, many children began attending a full year Head Start 
program prior to kindergarten. Todciy, most of the children entering public schools 
nave had some preschool experiences. A teacher can tell because the children know 
what is expectea of them in group settings such as listening, taking turns, speaking 
and sharing. 

The chilarcn arc also friendly, cooperative, and ready to learn. They are open to 
suggestions and able to stick to the task. They know their proper names, addresses, 
colors, shapes, some alphabet letters and numbers. 

Parents who are required to participate in the program have learned along with 
their children. They have set higher goals for their children and themselves. Some 
continue to volunteer in kindergarten classrooms. Many returned to school to finish 
and or further their formal education. 

I have conducted workshops for Head Start teachers, taught Head Start classes 
and worked as the Head Teacher for ten units at Morton Street School. 

In 1958 Follow Through came into operation. This program followed the Head 
Start children through to the third graae. It was proposea because the curriculum 
had to be upgraded and teachers needed to learn new teaching strategies to cope 
with better prepared students. 

Parents of the chilxlren in the program became aides. Twenty*two of them went 
back to school, graduated from college, and arc now teaching throughout the city 
of Newark. All moved out of our school neighborhood and many bought their own 
homes. 

Our F.T. program was sponsored by the University of Arizona. After training at 
UA, I became a Program Assistant training teachers, aides, parents, and adminis- 
trators in the Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM). 
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In TEEM, every kindergarten class had 20 children, a teacher, and an aide. 
Grades one to three had 25-30 children, a teacher, and two aides. Four Program 
Assistants worked with teachers at the dilTerent levels: modelling teaching strate- 
gies, presenting new ideas, observing and assessing the learning environment. 

wVien the cut-backs began in the seventies, our program was reduced each year 
until we did not have enough funds to keep the program. Each year our necessary 
personnel were dropped namely; the Social Worker, nurse, community aides, speech 
specialist, and psychologist, one by one. 

In September 1981 I went back to teaching kindergarten half-day classes with 25 
pupils per class. Finally by 1985 I was able to convince the present superintendent 
to establish All-Day kindergartens in Newark. I was included in the committee 
formed to write the curriculum. That September eleven classes were set up in elev- 
en schools, Morton Street School was one them. At present there are over seventy 
All-Day classes throughout the system, a drop in the bucket. 

In 1990, the first of the Crack babies began entering public school. Last year 15 
out of my 20 children exhibited characteristics of children prenatally exposed to 
drugs. These characteristics include hyperactivity, unpredictable extremes of behav- 
ior, poor impulse control, poor social and play skills, lack of self-initiation and poor 
organizational skills. On May 21 and 22, 1992 the N.J. Department of Education, 
Division of Special Education IVeschool Grant Project funded by Federal Preschool 
Part B Funds (Public l>aw 102-119, section 619) presents a statewide conference on 
Preschool Children bom Under the Influence of Cocaine: Educators Can Cope. This 
conference will be held at the Hyatt Regency New Brunswick, Two Albany Street, 
' New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901. At least two of our teachers will attend. 

This year, 1991-92 I was asked to design and develop the Non-Graded Program 
in the Wmary Unit in the Cluster Schools. A Handbook For Teachers has been 
completed and is ready for printing. 

Classrooms in the No n -Graded IVogram should be composed of no more than 18 
children per class, K-3rd grade, in age groups of 4-5-6, &-6-7, and 6-7-6, with a 
teacher and full time aide. 

This set-up provides opportunities for: individual pacing of students, continuous 
learning, peer tutoring, cooperative learning, flexible scheduling, open curriculum, 
team teaching, vertical growth, reduced retention and the gifl of time. It also pro- 
motes pro-social behaviors and vertical growth. 

Funds are needed to fully implement this program. We do not have money to pay 
for: aides in all classrooms, a special service staiT, health professionals, pre-service, 
in-service, and daily planning time for aides and teachers. 

vSUMMARY 

All children need a Head Start, especially those living in blighted urban areas. 

Most of our children are coming from an area where they are at risk from cocaine 
users and parents who may be HIV positive. In the last three years, five parents 
of children in my classes have died from AIDS. , , r i_ i 

A sick drugged mother and an absent father cannot prepare their child lor school. 
We must save the children. We must prepare them for a better life. Without a good 
Head Start there is No Start. Head Start and programs that follow children through 
to the third grade give children the foundation they need on which to build their 
lives. 



Biography ok Patricia Barrett 

Mrs Patricia Barrett: A parent; kindergarten teacher; Head Start teacher; head 
teacher for Heart Start; teacher trainer lor Head Start, Newark Follow Through; 
and tester, writer, researcher for the Non-Graded IVimary Unit in the Cluster In- 
gram, Newark N.J. 

Mrs. Barrett has a B.S. in Education from Kean College, a M.A. from bcton Hall 
and post graduate credits from the University of Arizona. 

Mrs. Barrett lives in Westfield, N.J., and will be retiring July 1, 1992 alter 43 
years of teaching. 

Senator Harkin. Mrs. Barrett, I thank you very much. Excellent 
statement. And thank you for your lifetime of dedication, it is won- 
derful 
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STATEMENT OF MARGARET H. McLEOD, PRSSIDEm.\ ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDREN OF NEW JERSEY [ACNJj 

Senator Harkin. Margaret McLeod, president of the Association 
for Children in New Jersey. Your statement will be made part of 
the record. If you summarize, I would appreciate it. 

Ms. McLeod. As President of the Association of the Children of 
New Jersey, I am honored to have been asked to share some of our 
views on the critical need to invest in children. Appropriately, 
ACNJ is one of the forefounding organizations of a business-led co- 
alition that bears that very name — Invest in Children. Our coali- 
tion is convinced that this Nation has already devised strate^es 
that have produced outstanding positive changes in children's lives 
as well as substantial cost saving^^^. A marked increase in these in- 
vestments, notably the Head Start and WIC programs is more than 
justified. But we have yet to summon the political will and the 
common sense to dedicate our resources to those efforts. 

I would just like to highlight some of the most pressing needs 
faced by Newark's children and suggest some ways to extend the 
reach of the programs that will address these needs. The themes 
I will emphasize are fundamental: That early intervention is the 
best prevention strategy, and we must build the capacity of the sys- 
tem to offer these services more widely. 

That we need to embrace the concept of coordinating benefits and 
services, making this a policy priority, and we must promote effec- 
tive community-based outreach with special efforts to engage iso- 
lated members of the community. 

ACNJ has documented children's needs through extensive re- 
search and most recently through involvement in the Kids Count 
Project, funded by the Annie E. Casey Foundation. This initiative 
has enabled us in collaboration with other private and public enti- 
ties to define the most critical indicators of child well-being and 
track them over time. 

In Newark children's circumstances are especially severe. For ex- 
ample, over one-third of all children live in poverty and close to 40 
percent of children under the age of 5 are poor. More than 41,000 
children live in families that receive AFDC, at a grant level that 
provides less than one-half of what it really costs to live in this 
State, Close to 45,000 Newark children receive food stamp benefits 
which provide only about 70 cents per day, not enough to obtain 
a nutritious diet. 

It is hard to grasp v/hat these numbers mean to a young life 
until you have had the opportunity as I have had, to observe pre- 
schoolers at play. As any child development expert will tell you, a 
child's dramatic play reflects his perception of the world. In the 
housekeeping area, for example, of a typical preschool classroom, I 
have seen a child in the role of a mother play at picking up her 
check. Many of the children that live in public housing know you 
go into that mailroom and that is where you pick up your check. 
I have seen a little girl clutching a doll and speaking into a plastic 
phone ask over and over again, the baby has a cold, will you take 
my baby? Highlighting some of Dr. Sprott's needs for the lack of 
pediatric care. And I have seen a 4-year-old pantomime putting a 
container of milk in the toilet tank to keep it cool. On a visit to 
a homeless shelter, we were able to confront a mother with several 
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children living in the shelter and wondered how she was able to 
feed her children. She took us into the bathroom and removed the 
top of the toilet tank because the water was cool, and this is where 
she kept milk and mayonnaise so she was able to feed those chil- 
dren. Sounds strange? Well, that is what mothers have to do in 
those hotels. Can a child leam to play house if she did not have 
a home? The health indicators bear out some of the most serious 
consequences of poverty, hunger, and homelessness. In New Jersey 
as a whole 6.8 percent of babies are born at low birthweight, but 
in Newark it is 12.9 percent. The Staters infant mortality rate is 
9.3 per 1,000 births but unfortunately in Newark it is 19.4 babies 
of every 1,000 that die before their first birthday. This has real sig- 
nificance for me as a grandmother. Over 26,000 of the city's chil- 
dren are at risk for lead poisoning and 10 to 20 percent of those 
children can be expected to suffer debilitating irreversible effects of 
lead exposure. A significant number of children lack proper protec- 
tion fVom childhood diseases which we had once thought would 
have been eradicated. In 1990, 14 cases of measles were reported 
in the city. And in 1991 the measles outbreak hit, and 372 cases 
were reported. 

What is most compelling about the health problems is that they 
are preventable through pretty ordinary means, adequate food, safe 
housing, routine well-child care it makes infinitely more sense to 
pay now to safeguard children, than to pay later — three, four times 
the price — for neonatal intensive care. Treatment for developmen- 
tal delays and remedial education. Not to mention the incredible 
social costs of dependence, frustration, and alienation. 

The findings on early intervention programs like Head Start and 
WIC have proved the cost savings in study after study, including 
the GAO report released by you. Senator Harkin, just 2 weeks ago. 

Yet in Newark the level of Federal funding enables less than 40 
percent of Head Start eligible children to participate, m Newark 
the WIC program now serves only 59 percent of those eligible, and 
even a smaller proportion when only pregnant women are consid- 
ered. 

The availability of these programs must be expanded. And to pre- 
serve the high quality service that ensures their success, we need 
to shore up the program infrastructure so that the services are de- 
livered in appropriate facilities by staff qualified and prepared to 
meet enormous challenges. 

To do the most good we need to take early intervention seriously. 
Bring women into WIC as early in pregnancy as possible. As a part 
of Head Start expansion, consider the development of more parent- 
child centers that serve infants and toddlers along with their par- 
ents. 

And we cannot forget about many low-income children who may 
not qualify for Head Start or may require full-day child care be- 
cause one or both parents are working. These children are iust as 
vulnerable to illness that compromise the ability to grow and learn. 
But their access to services may be even more limited. 

One gap in service has emerged as a result of the recent expan- 
sion of Medicaid eligibility which ACNJ, along with others, worked 
hard to implement here in New Jersey. Now, virtually all Head 
Start children and their siblings under age 6 can enroll in Medic- 
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aid, but many families remain unaware of their eligibility or face 
other difficulties in applying. . . „ j i 

Just as the law now requires out-stationmg Medicaid workers in 
community health centers, extending this service to preschool pro- 
grams serving low-income children will reach a large pool ot fami- 
lies more efficiently. Children in programs like Head Start can also 
benefit since discretionary dollars used to pay for hea th services 
can be freed to cover other needs or reach additional children 

We need to build on the strengths of Head Start and Wly ana 
apply these lessons to other initiatives that target young children. 
These programs are magnets for other services and that is one rea- 
son why they work so well. A child entering a WIC chnic, for exam- 
ple is more likely to receive immunization and lead screening than 
any other children because the program is concerned with com- 
prehensive services. . 

We applaud Congress for requinng WIC and Medicaid to coordi- 
nate the application process impr- /ing access to coverage for many 
families. This is an important first step, and similar techniques 
should be applied to the full range of programs serving children. 
Eftbrts are underway here in Newark to go even further in coordi- 
nating services by locating them under one roof. The Essex County 
Department of Citizen Services recently placed the EPbDl pro- 
gram in one of its welfare offices. The Prudential Foundation has 
helped to link a community health center with Head btart to de- 
liver pediatric services onsite. We believe these initiatives will ben- 
efit families by removing barriers of time, distance, travel cost and 
lost wages, and will improve our record of achieving the positive 
health outcomes we strive for. ,., ^, a 

We hope you will look carefully at projects like these and find 
wavs to institutionalize their innovation. Special emphasis must be 
placed on the need for creative outreach. When policy development 
and program design are too far removed from the realities of the 
settings where the services are delivered, people can get lost. Effec- 
tive outreach can pick up on the subtle needs and fears of the need- 
iest most alienated people and ensure they are not left l-ohind. i his 
is probably the most difficult job of all since it depends on enor- 
mous energy and an unwavering personal commitment. 

Again, Head Start owes a large measure of its success to its vi- 
brant parent involvement component that is an integral part ot 
every aspect of the progi'am. There is much to learn from the door- 
to-door, person-to-person recruitment tradition of Head btart. 
When families coming into Head Start find their neighbors em- 
ployed by the program and engaged in every level of the program s 
operation, it inspires confidence and a sense of ownership. This en- 
sures a program will be nurtured along with the families it serves 
ACNJ has been involved in a number of successful outreach ef- 
forts funded with private resources, and we have described some ot 
them in the attachment, working through trusted community orga- 
nizations, these eff-orts help link individuals with Government sorv~ 
ices that they might have otherwise been reluctant to access l he 
value of these types of outreach strategies should be recognized and 
supported. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 

Finally as you make critical decisions about the best investment 
in young lives, remember the children at play I described earlier: 
If we ensure families the means to obtain basic needs for their chil- 
dren, if we make the connection between good health and the ca- 
pacity to learn, if we protect children as early as possible, even be- 
fore birth, from the damaging toll of hunger and disease, if we are 
truly committed to valuing children as whole human beings whose 
needs cannot be fragmented for the sake of working within an 
agency s narrow perimeters, then surely we can change the nature 
of the game. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Margaret H. McLeod 

m#^^j "po'*"^"^' Senator Harkin, Senator Lautenbcrg, my name is Margaret 
McU-od. I am President of the Board of Trustees of the Association for Children of 
New Jersey, the major independent child advocacy organization in the state. Our 
board, staff and members work on a host of issues affecting children and their fami- 
lies including child welfare, child care, child health and education. We work with 
legislator*, p)vemment agencies, service providers, the business community and in- 
dividual citizens to ensure that the needs of New Jerse/s children are a priority. 

I m honored to have been asked to share our views on the critical need to invest 
in children. Approoriately, ACNJ is one of four founding organizations of a business- 
led coalition that bears that very name— Invest In Children. Our coalition is con- 
vinced that this nation has already devised strategies that produce outstanding 
positive changes in children's lives, as well as substantial cost-savings. A marked 
increase in these investments— notably, the Head Start and WIC Programs— is 
more than justified. But, we have yet to summon the political will— and the common 
sense — to dedicate our resources to those efforts. 

Today I'd like to highlight some of the most pressing needs faced by Newark's 
childrenand suggest some ways to extend the reach of programs that address these 
needs. The themes I'll emphasize are fundamental: that early intervention is che 
best prevention strategy, and we must build the capacity of the system to offer these 
services more widely; that we need to embrace the concept of coordinating benefits 
and services, making this a policy priority; and that we must promote effective, com- 
munity-based outreach, with special efforts to engage isolated members of the com- 
munity. 

PRf-lSSING NKKDS 

ACNJ has documented children's needs through extensive research and, most re- 
cently, through our involvement in the Kids Count Project, funded by the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation. This initiative has enabled us, in collaboration with other private 
and public entities, to define the nwst critical indicators of child well-being and 
track them over time. 

In Newark, children's circumstances arc especially severe. For example: Over one- 
third of all children live in poverty, and close to 40 percent of children under age 
5 are poor; more than 41,000 children live in families that receive AFDC, at a grant 
level that provides less than half of what it really costs to live in this state; and 
close to 45,000 Newark children receive food stamp benefits, which provide only 
about 70 cents per day, not enough to obtain a nutritious diet. 

It's hard to granp what these numbers mean to a young life until you've had the 
opportunity, as I've had, to observe preschoolers at play. As any child development 
exoert will tell you, a child's dramatic play reflects his perception of the world. 

In the "housekeeping area" of a typical preschool classroom: I've seen a child in 
the role of "mother^ play at "picking up her check"; I've seen a little girl, clutching 
a doll and speaking into a plastic phono, ask over and over again, "The baby has 
a cold, will you take my baby?", and I've seen a four-year-old pantomime putting 
a container of milk in the toilet tank to keep it cool. Sound strange? Well thafa 
what mothers have to do in the hotels. Can a child learn to play house if she hasn't 
got a home? 

The health indicators bear out some of the most serious consequences of poverty, 
hunger and homelessness: In New Jersey as a whole, 6.8 percent of babies arc born 
at low birth weight; but in Newark it's 12.9 percent; the niniv'n infant mortality rate 
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is 9.3 per thousand births, but in Newark, 19.4 babies of every thousand die before 
their first birthday; over 26,000 of the city's children arc at risk of lead poisoning, 
and 10 percent to 20 percent of those children can be expected to sufTer the debili- 
tating, irreversible effects of lead exposure; and a significant number of children 
lack proper protection from the childhood diseases which are thought to be eradi- 
catcd. In 1990, 14 cases of measles were reported in the city; in 1991 the measles 
outbreak hit, and 372 cases were reported. 

What's most compiling about these health problems is that they arc preventable 
through pretty ordinary means— adequate food, safe housing, routine well-child 
care. It makes infinitely more sense to pay now to safeguard children, than to pay 
later — three, four times the price — for neonatal intensive care, treatment for devel- 
opmental delays, and remedial education, not to mention the incredible social costs 
of dependence, frustration and alienation. 

The findings on early intervention programs, like Head Start and WIC, have 
proved the cost-savings in study aRer study— including the GAO report released by 
you, Senator Harkin, just two weeks ago. 

Yet, in Newark, the level of federal funding enables less than 40 percent of th 
Head Start eligible children to participate; the Newark WIC I'rogram now serve, 
only 59 percent of those eligible and an even smaller proportion when only pregnant 
women are considered. 

BUILD THK CAPACITY OF TIIK SYSTEM 

The availability of these programs must be expanded. And, to preserve the high 
quality service that ensures their success, we need to shore up the program infra- 
structure, so that services are delivered in appropriate facilities by staff qualified 
and prepared to meet enormous challenges. 

To do the most good, we need to take early intervention seriously. Bring women 
into WIC as early in pregnancy as possible. As part of Head Start expansion, con- 
sider the development of more Parent-Child Centers that serve infants and toddlers 
along with their parents. 

And, we cun'i forget about the many low-income children who may not qualify for 
Head Start or may require full day child care because one or both parents are work- 
ing. These children are just as vulnerable to the illnesses that compronriise the abil- 
ity to grow and learn, but their access to services may be even more limited. 

One gap in service has emerged as a result of the recent expansion of Medicaid 
eligibility which ACNJ, along with others, worked hard to implement here in New 
Jersey. Now, virtually all Head Start children and thoir siblings under age 6 can 
enroll in Medicaid, but many families remain unaware of their eligibility or face 
other difficulties in applying. 

Just as the law now requires out-stationing Medicaid workers in Community 
Health Centers, extending this service to preschool programs serving low-income 
children will reach a large pool of families most efficiently. Children will benefit and 
programs like Head Start can also benefit, since discretionary dollars used to pay 
for health services can be freed to cover other needs or reach additional children. 

COORDI.NATK BKNKKITS AND SKRVICES 

We need to build on the strengths of Head Start and WIC. and apply these les- 
sons to other initiatives that target young children. These programs are magnets 
for other scr\'iccs and that's one reason they work so well. A child entering a WIC 
clinic, for example, is more likely to receive immunization and lead screening than 
other children, because the program is concerned with comprehensive services. 

We applaud Congress for requiring WIC and Medicaid to coordinate the applica- 
tion process, improving access to coverage for many families. This is an important 
first step and similar techniques should be applied to the full range of programs 
serving children. 

Efibrts are underway here in Newark to go even further in coordinating services 
by locating them under one roof. The Kssex County Department of Citizen Services 
recently placed the KI^DT Program (Karly Periodic Screening, Diagnorfis and Treat- 
ment) in one of its welfare offices. The IVudential Foundation has helped link a 
Community Health CenU'r with Head Start to deliver pediatric services on site. 

We believe these initiatives will benefit familic:^ by removing barriers of time, dis- 
tance, travel cost, and lost wages, and will improve our record of achieving the posi- 
live health outcomes we strive for. We hope you will look carefully at projects like 
these and find ways to instilutionali/.o their innovations. 
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OUTREACH SHOULD BE COMMUNITY-BASED 

Special emphasis must be placed on the need for creative outreach. When policy 
development and program design are too far removed from the realities of the set- 
ting where the services are delivered, people can get lost. Eflective outreach can 
pick up on the subtle needs and fears of the neediest, most alienated people and 
ensure they are not left behind. This is probably the most difficult job of all sinoe 
it depends on enormous energy and unwavering personal commitment. 

Agai n, Head Start owes a large measure of its success to the vibrant parent in- 
volvement component that is an integral part of every aspect of the program. There 
is much to learn from the door-to-door, person-to-person recruitment tradition of 
Head Start. When families coming into nead Start find their neighbors employed 
by the program and engaged in every level of the program's operation, it inspires 
confidence and a sense of ownership. This ensures a program will be nurtured along 
witli the families it serves. 

ACNJ has been involved in a number of successful outreach efforts, funded with 
private resources. (They are described in an attachment to this statement.) Working 
through trusted community organizations, these efforts helped link individuals with 
government services that they might have otherwise been reluctant to access. The 
value of these types of outreach strategies should be recognized and aupported. 

CONCLUSIO.V 

f'inally, as you make critical decisions about the best investments in young lives, 
remember the children at play 1 described earlier If wc ensure families the means 
to obtain basic needs for their children; if we make the connection between good 
health and the capacity to learn, if we protect children as early as possible — even 
before birth — from the damaging toll of hunger and disease; and if we arc truly com- 
mitted to valuing children as whole human beings whose needs cannot be frag- 
mented for the sake of working within an agency's narrow parameters, then surely, 
we can change the nature of the game. 



ACNJ HA? RKCKNTLY BKEX TN'VOLyKD IM SUCCESSFUL OUTREACH EFFORTS 

1. Through the Invest In Children WlC Quality Enhancement Program, supported 
by Tne Prudential Foundation, ACNJ heljxid the WIC Program in neighboring Hud- 
son County attract and enroll pregnant women intx) the program in the early stages 
of pregnancy. The WIC staff was concerned that the program was serving less than 
30 percent of the estimated eligible pregnant wom.en in its service area; many of 
these women, especially the working poor and teenagers, did not enter the program 
until the second or third trimester. 

The mini-grant enabled this program to offer and promote free pregnancy tests, 
a service not readily available in ine county, thereby encouraging the earliest pos- 
sible interaction with the WIC Program. The nurse employed to administer the tests 
also worked at the adjacent prenatal clinic where slots were held for women with 
positive tests. 

Of the first 449 women tested, 249 were pregnant. Of these, 63 percent were im- 
mediately enrolled in WIC and were referred to free or affordable health care; 21 
percent were refen'cd to other WIC IVograms, went to private physicians, or refused 
WIC services. Almost all of those enrolled through this outreach effort were in the 
second month of pregnancy. 

The free pregnancy tests were publicized through outreach workers' visits to high 
schools and to women giving birth at local hospitals. The popularity of the service 
grew as information spread by word of mouth "advertising". The program began op- 
crating IVi days per wrek and an additional day was added to meet the demand. 

2, To bring tangible assistance to low-income working families, ACNJ conducted 
an Earned Income Credit campaign this tax season. Through our network of com- 
munity groups we disseminated information and worked with others to sponsor 
workshops in child care centers and other appropriate places. 

The most important aspect of the campaign was a statewide toll-free number es- 
tablished specincally to give individuals information on the Earned Income Credit. 
(This filled an important niche since the IRS telephone service responds to all tax 
questions, requires a touchtonc phone, and often is overloaded, resulting in long 
waiting periods.) Eligible callers were mailed the proper tax forms ana adviaca 
where they could go to receive free help in fillnj? their tax forms. 

In just two months, the Earned Income Credit hotline logged over 10,300 calls and 
asuiated cloac io 60 percent of these callers to get the most out of their paychccka. 
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WIC PROGRAM PARTICIPATlONMDontinued 

populalon Karnopaoon (pefctnt) 

Post partum women ^'""^^ ^ 

Total women 5.612 3.022 54 

Wants 4.335 4.094 93.4 

Children ~- 16.879 8786 ^ 

joial 26.876 1 5.910 59.2 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Thank you for the state- 
ment of what you are doing here on the outreach efforts, also. I ap- 
preciate that. 

I guess if I were just to say the one central theme it seems to 
me of your statement is what a lot of us call the one-stop shopping. 
We have to coordinate and pull these things together. We are too 
fragmented. 

Ms. McLeoo. Absolutely. 

Senator Harkin. And perhaps as an adjunct to that, or second 
only to that, is the need to go out and reach out to people and get 

them in. i . -i. • 

I think not too many people realize how frustrating it is tor peo- 
ple to go through some of these systems in terms of paperwork, bu- 
reaucracy, fragmentation. Somehow we have to pull-this together 
with some type of coordinated fashion. 

Were you here earlier when Mr. Winters, the CEO, was testity- 
ing? 

Ms. McLeod. Yes. . 

Senator Harkin. He talked about getting a grant together with 
the mayor to do something like that here as a pilot program, I 
think he had something like this in mind. 

Ms. McLeoo. Yes; and he has been most helpful in our whole in- 
vestment in children project at ACNJ. 

The corporate bodies in the city are really showing a commitment 
to working effectively with the dollars to back it up to help effect 
some change, and we are very grateful for that. 

Senator Harkin. One other thing I want to ask both of you, espe- 
cially you, Patricia Barrett, on Head Start. Sometimes we have 
these debates in Washington, a sort of debate on whether the glass 
is one-half full or one-half empty. The Head Start law, as you 
pointed out, involves 3, 4, and 5 year olds, plus the Follow-Through 
Program. The follow through was added later on. 

Ms. Barrett. Added later on; yes, we started out with the 4 year 
olds. And now it is going back down to the 3 year olds. Because 
we find that many children who come in at 4 are— their maturity 
is like a 3-year-old or a 2-year-old, especially if they have had no 
mother teaching, you know. The mother is the first teacher. But if 
she is not teaching anything, they come in like a 2- or 3-y ear-old. 

Senator Harkin. How important is it to reach out to 3 year olds 
or should we just be satisfied with 4 year olds? . 

Ms McLeoo. I hope we are going to reach even below that. You 
have heard a good deal of testimony today with very young parents 
having children, 1 think the health problems that we find even at 
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3, a lot of them could have been eliminated if we engaged those 
very young parents immediately after birth. 

I think that the fear that we all have, and we cannot put our 
heads in the sand on this, is with the increase in drug abuse. These 
are people who are also having veiy young children. And the verv 
earliest state that we can begin to check these babies and work 
with them, it is going to be more cost effective, and I know that 
is what Washington likes to hear. But it is going to also help teach 
those parents preventive ways of taking care of their children's 
health. 

Ms. Barrett. May I add to that? My son is graduating from Al- 
bert Einstein College of Medicine on June 3 and he is going into 
obstetrics and will oe doing his residency at UMDNJ, in Newark, 
But in the Bronx where he delivered a lot of babies, most of those 
babies were bom drug addicted because they had no prenatal care. 
They only saw the mother's the day of the delivery. So, therefore, 
it goes way back to the prenatal care. If we could teach the girls 
who are pregnant proper care for themselves and their unborn 
babies 

Ms. McLeod. Absolutely. 

Ms. Barrett [continuing]. We can eliminate a lot of the health 
problems that we see when the child is bom. 

Senator Harkin. Perhaps not only teach but give then incentives, 
proper health care, proper nutrition. 

Ms, Barrett, Yes; they need care, they need understanding. 
Some of them do not even know what happened to them, what it 
is all about. They do not know what it means. 

Senator Harkin. The reason I said about the glass one-half full, 
one-half empty, I have been having an ongoing argument with the 
administration on Head Start, being funded through this sub- 
committee. 

This year there has been a big request for an increase in Head 
Start. But it is targeted only for serving 4 year olds. And I forget 
what the statistics are now, what percentage of 4 year olds are 
served— less than one-half This will bring it over one-half. I keep 
saying, well, yes, that still means that less than 25 percent of all 
the kids are served, I keep arguing about this. Administration wit- 
nesses who have come before me say, well, they think it is more 
important to focus on the 4 year olds than anywhere else. I say, 
well, you. know all the indications I receive from all the witnesses 
who have ever testified before this subcommittee are just the oppo- 
site. You have to get down younger. 

Ms. Barrktt. By 4 it is almost too late for some youngsters. You 
can see in the classroom when you receive them that they are drop- 
ping out, I have had children drop out in kindergarten. And I had 
to call their mothers every day to say he is not in school and he 
is somewhere. 

Senator Harkin, Congressman Payne. 

Mr. Paynk. I would just like to commend both of you for your 
work and, really, I too, feel that Head Start needs to start at an 
earlier age. 

We were talking the other day about the large number of single- 
parent households. But Dr. Sprott and I talked about what we 
called, the no-parent household. And these are a lot of— lot of 
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youngsters are being looked after by their 9- and 10-year-old broth- 
ers and sisters, 8 or 9 years old, the parent is either substance 
abusing or not in place. 

So tnere almost is now a new category of no parents in the 
house. That is very serious. And that is where we are finding so 
many of these young kids who we see out at night because there 
is no parent in the house at all. 

And, so, I would also urge that we continue to push for full fund- 
ing for 4 year olds, but also move down into the 3 year olds. 

We even need to really expand the boarder baoy programs with 
those youngsters who live in hospitals for months and months, 
sometimes years. We have started a volunteer program where we 
have people volunteering to go up and just hold the children and 
brush their hair or just cuddle them. Because the staffs are unable 
to do that and they just lie in a crib all day or a bassinet day in, 
day out without really being nurtured. I wonder v/hat kind of a 
feeling would that young person have at the age of 7 or 8 without 
even being cuddled or hela. So this is a serious situation. We have 
had some youngsters in the hospital in Washington for 3 years 
without being placed. 

So these are certainly some of the problems we are facing. 

Arid I would like to commend you for the outstanding work you 
are both doing. 

Senator Harkin. I want to join in that. Thank you, both, Mrs. 
McLeod, Mrs. Barrett. How many years? 
Ms. Barrktt. Forty- three. 

Senator Hahkin. f'orty-three. You are really going to retire this 
June? I will bet not. 

Mr. BARrvKn\ I am going to retire. But I am volunteering my 
service to Dr. Adilifu wno is in charge of the nongraded program. 
And I am going to hopefully do some workshops for the teachers 
in that program, and I will be around. 

Senator Harkin. I am fascinated as I travel across America, and 
1 found in my brief presidential race — we will not talk about that — 
how often I meet so many unsung heroes and heroines in our soci- 
ety. People like you who dedicated their lives to helping others. 
And who can point to the progeny, not just their own children, but 
so many others, he hand has guided them, put them on the right 
way, given them liope and encouragement. So many unsung heroes 
all over America, and you are certainly one of those. 

Ms. Barrktt. There are certainly a lot out there. 

Senator HarkiK. You are one of thorn. I just met another one 
today. And that is one of the things that keeps me going in my job. 

Ms. BARREn^ I want to say, Michael and his sister were two of 
my students, I am proud of him and his sister and his mother. 

Senator HARKIN. Th*it is right, they wore two of your students. 
And you are going to be even more proud of him. 

Ms. McLkod. There is one request I would like to m.ake: I have 
been sitting hero almost getting tearful with Linda, who was some- 
one v/ho came into our Iload Start Program, and is so bright And 
there are others like her. And she was very sincere when she 
talked about mentoring. And 1 hope that in whatever way you can, 
Donald and I go back a vot7 long way, we will continue to bring 
these young people forward. 
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I am upset that constantly all we see are negative images. She 
can do more talking to a group of young people, and I have wit- 
nessed that, and is willing. So I hope we are going to find ways to 
embrace these young people and use the strengths they benefited 
from. 

Senator Hakkin. Absolutely. 

I also want to thank Bishop Gilmore. Thank you very, very much 
for letting us have your church here for a brief while today. Thanks 
for your leadership in this community. I visited the Head Start fa- 
cilities downstairs, and all I can say is I cannot think — I said it 
earlier, I do not think you were here — I cannot think of a better 
way of bringing the spiritual and physical together like you have 
done in this church. 

STATEMENT OF BISHOP GILMORE, ST. JOHN UIOTIED FREEWILL BAP- 
TIST CHURCH 

Senator Harkin. Let us all give Bishop Gilmore a hand. 

Bishop Gilmore. I would like to add the fact that 30 years ago 
when my children were young, they used to have the keep-well sta- 
tions. And they placed those in neighborhoods. So those mothers 
did not have to travel way across lovm to get some medical aid for 
their children. And all of their shots were given there, things of 
that nature. And when they did away with those— when you break 
away from the community, I think you are doing an injustice to the 
people. 

And just like with preschool in the churches, I think the church- 
es and the Government and the community, they have to make a 
marriage where you can work together. We are all responsible. We 
have all got a role to play. And we have space, so then we should 
invite those in that have programs to utilize our space to make this 
a better community. They can even do that with the health care. 
They can actually have something like a keep-well in the churches. 
And that way community people can use the facility that is famil- 
iar to them, they do not have to travel. Then the girl that gets 
pregnant — my daughter teaches at one of the high schools, and 
there is a girl in her school, University High, they go from 7 up 
to 12th grade, in grade. Seventh grader is pregnant. And that is 
sad. And, yet, will she get the medfical aid? Will she get the atten- 
tion that she needs to bring this child into the worldr If there was 
a place in the community she could have confidence in, you know, 
all of this could work together. 

But a lot of times they say separation of church and state. I am 
not saying the State should come in and tell us what to teach the 
people as far as religion. But a building could be utilized for so 
many other things that would enhance the whole community. And 
I think we have to sort of lose that church and state thing. Because 
our children are going down the drain. 

So here is another means of getting them and bringing them in 
and working together. And I think the marriage should be made 
and we should utilize our building to the utmost. We are open 7 
days a week here. We run drug programs, tutoring programs and 
whatever it takes to make this a vital community. And I think 
every church should be open in that respect. But a lot of times, 
they cannot do it because there is a cost factor. And maybe they 
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cannot afford it. So even when you have a program, if they could 
put in a social worker, if there is a social worker up and down the 
community in the streets that people know there is somebody there 
they can talk to. 

We depend a lot on volunteers, if the volunteers do not come, 
then we really do not have any help. But we have a minister, Rev- 
erend Westbrook, his job is just in the streets. He goes around the 
streets, in the high schools. He volunteers, he is a coach for wres- 
tling. He takes the kids away to camp. Our building is open 6 
nights a week when teenagers come in, they bring their homework, 
they receive counseling, they receive that support from the family 



brother, a big sister, a mother, a father, whatever they need. And 
we just need more of this. 

Senator Harkin. This is a good example of what you call that 
marriage, church and state, put them together, could not be a bet- 
ter example than what vou have right here. 

While certainly we all believe in separation of church and state, 
there must come time when we recognize the two of them can work 
together to meet these human needs. Absolutely. 

Bishop Gilmore, I think you had the last word and it was a good 
word. I appreciate it very much. 



Thank you all for coming, I appreciate very much everyone being 
here. The subcommittee will stand in recess subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

[\\Tiereupon, at 2 p.m., Tuesday, May 26, the subcommittee was 
recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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Material Submitted Subsequent to Conclusion of 

Hearing 

ICij-:rk's note.— Additional material was received by the sub- 
committee subsequent to conclusion of the hearings. The state- 
ments will be inserted in the record at this pomt.J 

Statcvbnt ok Audrky Harris, Exkcutivk DiutxroR, Newark I>re-School 

Council, Inc. 

We of the Newark Pre-School Council family are h«P^y and proud to we,c^^^^^^ 
distinguished United States Senators to one of the 65 Head Start Classes where we 
introduce Newark's three and four year olds to the world of learning. .... 

I^T the twoTears the Head Start children are with us. thev receive a basic intro- 
duction trwharwe hope will be successful learning careers. NPSC sta^ worics wi h 
?he Trentr as the n?s^ teachers of their children. During the time they are with 
us we assess and address their health and nutritional needs. We believe that each 
child needs and is entitled to a healthy parent. We provide a gumut of family serv- 
t' S^r parents rTc^ive parenting a^/life skills and whatever further help they 

'''^nrT^'^f^'dr^i^r^^^^^^ -an to our currently enrolled 

'T^Xir^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ « --"^ annual report, 

which will tfive you an overview of our citywide program. 

I want to assure you. we all very much appreciate the fundine you "o^^ P™" 
vidinff Our plans for next year include the opening of a new moSu lar unit to house 
Oiree additional fuK^ and complete renovation a building which will 

hou^ our family development activities. We w 11 invite you back for the opcmng of 
tViPQP two facilities which you have made possible. . 

We u^ge you to consider full funding of this program to enable us to serve all eh- 
gible three and four year olds in a full-day program. 

STATEMKNT OK EUGKNB C. CaMI'UKIX. EXKCUTIVK SUPKKINTKNDKNT. NBWARK BOARD 

OK Education. Nbwark. NJ 
I aooreciale having the opportunity to introduce testimony before the Senate Ap- 
nn,nri aTons Committee hearing on "Investing in Children" that speaks to the need 
Fo7p1cy c4e^^^^^^^ fiscal Support for p^grams seeking to give our children a 

^T^^nfsralistt'^olnt'io'Z- increasing numbers of eligible children and families 
who 7n SDitc ofTncVeased federal aid. are still not able to benefit from sendees de- 
I^,,n'„rl fnr chi?d care and early childhood education. In almost all cases, the lev-el 
signed for c_^re and early c i insufTicient to meet the demands 

t seti"c^s%\ udy'coXt:S'b;1re''S Defense Fund across fifty sta'^ 
r^Ld tb«t in fiscal year 1990 state expenditure on child care ranged from $0.24 
found that in hscal year laau, i^ Massachusetts. A detailed budget item 

access bi^ty Quality child care resources especialfy among the ■^^^''"^Xori 
Eoffle^?^ ugl^^^^^^^^ 

demandrthat are being placed on them. This crisis in services to children has been 
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exacerbated bv the current c^-onomic problems in the country. A recent discussion 
in Education Week (Education Week, March 1992), noted that the economic down- 
turn has enlarged the pool of children eligible for federally funded preschool pro- 
grams. 

These various reports clearly indicate that the President's goal that all children 
begin school ready to learn by the year 2000 may well not be realizable without a 
concerted effort and commitment on both the state and federal level to provide sup- 
port for viable programs. At the same time however, this represents a critical junc- 
ture for Dolicy makers to design and support programs which will articulate clearly, 
and synchronize the various reform efforts which are seeking to promulgate a plat- 
form to aid the development of all children. 

It is quite clear as some writers have pointed gut, that the same demographic, 
fiscal and economic forces that direct policy makers attention to Such issues as child 
care and preschool education also impact significantly on our public educational in- 
stitutions (Cohen, 1990). As such therefore, the development of preventative pro- 
grams for our children cannot occur independently from, or in isolation to, or at the 
expense of some thought given to the public school systems' ability to support them. 
I'he isolationist and fragmentary tendency which has heretofore characterized policy 
decisions has led many advocates of early childhood education to call for a greater 
coordination of services among all those institutions to which the care and well 
being of our children are entrusted. 

Within our own context in the Newark School District, we have found it necessary 
to redefine and reoonceptualize our understanding of public education. This has 
steered us in the direction of providing services ♦o students which fifteen years ago, 
would not have been considered as part of the normal purview of our school system. 
For example, in an attempt to stymie the drop-out rate among teen mothers we 
have opened two child care facilities in our high schools. Newark is not alone in this 
effort. A national study of child care facilities in 1990 indicated that there were over 
5,469 public school programs with 354,966 child care slots. Recently, as part of our 
annual kindergarten registration process, we found it necessary to incorporate an 
immunization orogram. This was made possible by a grant from the Prudential Cor- 
poration, and the volunteer services of doctors from neighboring hospitals. This was 
a proactive move on our part in the wake of new state guidelines which changed 
the immunization requirements for entering kindergarteners. Recognizing that 
under the new guidelines many of our students would not have been eligible for kin- 
dergarten, and cognizant of the inability of community based health services to meet 
the demands on a timely basis, wo felt it was important to provide families with 
the opportunity of having their children immunized at the same time as they reg- 
istered for school. 

As it is well known, the investment in preschool education yields significant re- 
turns to society. According to a publication stemming from a collaborative project 
between the Association for Children of New Jersey, Junior League of New Jersey 
and the Governor's Committee on Children's Services and Planning, for every one 
dollar spent on preschool education, more than 4 dollars arc rclurned to society. The 
value of preschool education has not escaped us here in Newark, and we have 
sought through our pre-kinddrgarton program to offer the children of Newark a 
quality preschool program. Unfortunately, our ability to offer services that will 
touch a significant number of preschool aged children is severely constrained by fis- 
cal limitations. 

This is not a problem unique to Newark. Even through such federally fnnded pro- 
grams as Chapter 1, which allows us to offer services to younger age children, only 
a minuscule percentage of children age 5 and below are recipients of aid. This infer- 
ence is bonne out by a national study of Chapter 1 sennces which found that in the 
1988-1989 school, only about 6.5 percent of the 5 million students receivinc Chapter 
1 services were of kindergarten age, and 1.5 percent were in pre-kinaergarten. 
While the now Kvon Start legislation has resulted in an improvement in these fig- 
ures, it has still not made an appreciable dent in the number of younger aged stu- 
dents receiving services through Chapter 1. As the Chapter 1 program comes up for 
reauthorization in 1993, I am noping that provisions will be made which will under- 
score the importance of early intervention. 

I am also noping that, as the Appropriations Committee considers funding for the 
various discretionary programs, it will strive to do so within a framework that will 
give coherence to all the various initiatives that are seeking to give our children a 
quality start in their education. As an educator, and one wno is well aware of the 
expanding role of public education* and the promising potential that public edu- 
cation holds for nil citizenry, 1 feel it incumbent to stress the importance of fiscal 
support on the federal level for programs within our school systems which will make 
realizable the president's goal that all children start school ready to learn. It is pa- 
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tently clear that, even without federal and state support, many public schools have 
founa it prudent and necessary to provide the kinds of services that have been rel- 
egated to other community agencies. Through cogent policy and fiscal decisions it 
is quite possible to formalize what many school districts informally without legisla- 
tive mandates have begun to do. 
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Statement of Mary Mathis-Ford, Ciiairman, Board of Concerned Citizens of 
THE University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 

Chairman lyautcnberg, Chairman Harkin, members of the committee and fellow 
citizens. Good Morning! My name is Mary Mathis-Ford and I am Chairman of the 
Board of Concerned Citizens of the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New 
Jersey. Thank you for inviting me and allowing me the opportunity to present to 
you what is a very pressing problem in the inner cities of New Jersey. 

First, let me extend my gratitude to the Federal Government for their sensitivity 
to the issues concerning our children, ar. i for funding discretionary programs such 
as Head Start, child care, and many other such needed services. However, due to 
the social problems besetting our inner-cities, we now need to launch programs that 
commence at birth. We can no longer afford to wait for the children to reach the 
preschool years before beginning to cater to their basic needs. And by basic needs, 
1 mean basic i.e. a home, a mother, a father, love, food, clothing, and of course, 
health care. Why do we need basic, routine services? We need them because at an 
alarming rate, our newborn babies now have no place to go. They arc becoming 
Boarder Babies in hospitals where their mothers gave birth to them. 

There are babies who are a bundle of joy for the parents and there are babies 
who are abandoned by the family due to homelessness, substance abuse or other so- 
cial problems, when there is an allegation of child abuse or neglect, or when the 
baby is medically fragile and adequate home care is not available. Almost all of 
these babies are born drag-oxposod. These children are placed in custody of the 
State Division of Youth and Family Services (DYFS), and remain in the hospital 
until DYFS investigates allegations of neglect or makes arrangements for appro- 
priate placement of the children, either with biological or foster families. The place- 
ment process sometimes takes months, because the family is either not ready to 
take on the responsibility of the child or because of the difRculties in finding appro- 
priate foster placement. Children who should be in a home environment during the 
most critical years of their emotional and physical development, end up as Boarder 
Babies in the hospital. Not only does this situation impede the growth process of 
the children, but occupying a bed also prevents the hospital from being able to 
admit sick babies. Since Boarder Babies most frequently belong to impoverished and 
minority families, inner-city hospitals like UMDNJ have the highest number of 
boarders. On any given day, UMDNJ has 20 to 30 babies awaiting placement, some 
of whom have been boarders for over four months, and a two year old boy, who 
keeps coming back to the hospital, a victim of child abuse. His mother could not 
take care of him and he remained as a boarder baby at University Hospital until 
a foster home was found for him. He was brought into the emergency room one 
morning, a victim of child abuse. He ended up being a boarder baby again, uniil 

B laced in a foster home, only to come back again in the E.R., a victim of child abuse, 
[c now resides as a boarder baby at the hospital, while DYP'S struggles to find yet 
another foster home for him, a formidable task as the number of foster homes are 
quickly drying up. He may temporarily be placed in a transitional home, outside the 
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hospital, until a foster home is found for hira. But transitional homes arc under 
funded and struggling to make ends meet. How long will he have to wait again? 
Will he find a home with caring parents or will he end up in the emergency room 
again? And what happens to him while he waits in the hospital. He has a little room 
to play or run around and no one to consistently bond with, and all the hugs by 
the nurses and volunteers cannot make up for tHe loss of a mother. And, the most 
critical years of his growth arc being restricted. He will probably not be ready for 
school when the time comes. Can he have a future with his mother? Can she be 
rehabilitated? Can he be ready for school when the time comes? Perhaps! If you and 
I make the effort. 

What we need is a social policy which caters to the special needs of these children 
and their mothers, a policy that funds and nurtures drug-exposed babies, rehabili- 
tates their mothers and provides counseling in parenting to the foster parents. 
Intervention is needed at birth, long before Head Start begins. The magnitude of 
the problem is so immense, that divulging into it will take up much more than my 
alloted time. But at a minimum, what is needed is permanent funding for services 
thai can be provided to the child at birth to ensure a normal growth and develop- 
ment process. This means, funding for transitional homes, where the children can 
reside and be cared for, and where their basic social and health needs can be met. 
This means funding to rehabilitate the mother, to provide housing for those who are 
homeless, a half-way house for these mothers and babies to ensure that they arc 
able to live independently in an environment conducive to both of them. This also 
means funding for counseling to prospective foster parents to ensure that babies are 
well-cared for. It is lack of all these services and facilities that has caused the sys- 
tem to break down, not just in Newark, but in Knoxville, Tennessee, San Francisco, 
California, Miami, Florida, Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Maryland, Albuquerqiie, 
New Mexico, Austin. Texas. Atlanta, Georgia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Carson 
City, Nevada, New Haven, Connecticut^ Oak dale, Iowa, Columbia, South Carolina 
and New York City. 

We can build on existing programs and benefit from the models currently in place. 
The Federal Governments Abandoned Infants Assistance IVogram is a good example 
of a sound concept to address this problem. This program provides grant funding 
for services to hi-risk infants and their mothers. 

What is needed is an expansion and extension of this program to extend the fund- 
ing to cover these and other services that 1 just cited. What we need is to examine 
and develope alternative models to take care of these babies who have unique prob- 
lems and varying circumstances. What we need is an expansion of the group home 
model where mothers reside with the infants and undergo rehabilitation, \vhat we 
need is more rehabilitation services for the mother to make her self-surficient. And 
what we need is a better mechanism to ensure that children living in at-risk homes 
or placed in foster homes, receive all the necessary early interventicns needed that 
will give each and every child a good life. 



Statk.mkntof Carolk a. Gravks. PRKsinK\T, Nkwakk Tf:achkrs Unio.v. 

Nkwark, NJ 

Thank you for the opportunity to have input into the Senate Hearing on the first 
educational goal, Getting Children Ready to I>carn. Although, 1 cannot be there. I 
appreciate this opportunity to have input. 

ft is essential that all Americans understand that children in our cities and the 
children of the rural poor come to school with severe handicaps. Wherever there is 
high unemployment, children of the poor arc denied basic health care. Essential im- 
munizations put off for lack of money. Tuberculosis, measles, and other diseases are 
on the increase. Twenty years ago, the Newark Teachers Union negotiated lead poi- 
soning and sickle cell anemia testing for all school children. These contract provi- 
sions were subsequently removed by the State as non-negotiable. Children sulTered. 

The threefold increase of single-parent households since 19G0 and the concurrent 
increase of poverty creates a crisis. The lack of jobs paying enough to support a fam- 
ily may be a causative factor. Most oflen, poor children do not have the same readi- 
ness to learn or *o conform to the requirements of the classroom or the expectations 
of middle-class teachers, as children from mid^ille-class, two parent households. Life 
in the inner city is difficult and especially hard on the young and very old. All 
American children must know and recogni;/«3 the importance of high quality edu- 
cation. Our schools must be caring, sharing, welcoming places for all children. Cre- 
ating an environment that welcomes all children at a very early ago is essential to 
overcome the hopelessness of impoverished households. 
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The need for quality, low^oat child care, quality health care for all regardless of 
wealth, and adequately funded Head Start programs for all children arc of the high- 
est priority, if America is to compete with the rest of the world in education and 
economic prosperity. We cannot afford to leave one-third of our citizens behind. 

It is also necessary to recognize that education in cities require more monp>,^ 
offset the need for security guards, lunch programs, breakfast programs, higher 
heating costs and repair of older schools. , „^ . , j «„^^oiw 

It is essential that America recognize that all Amencan workers, and cspca ally 
minority workere have been excluded from the change to a service oriented commu- 
nication based society. Factory jobs where a person could support a family are gone. 
These jobs existed in the cities of America. The deserted factories testify to their 
absence. The jobs have been exportx^d to the third-world. This process continues in 
America. Our standard of living decreases in comparison with that or Oermany, 
Sweden, Canada, and most other western nations. umj^ va.. 

This change should not impact on another generation of Amencan children. Mu- 

^^tedTng"!^^^^^^^^ that will over«)me the deficits of F-erty, jobless, 

ncss and hopelessness are essential to the future of millions of our children and to 
the future of America itself. . rrr^v tvi- ♦u^ 

I am including the goals of the American Federation of Teachers. I believe these 
are bottom-line, reasonable goals that will help us to relieve the growmg educational 

crisis in America. . .j • :„,^t;„„ 

Thank you, Senator Lautenberg for your gracious consideration in inviting me to 
the hearing on May 26. but I have a previous obligation that prevents me from 
being there. 

Goals of tiik Amkrica.n Fkokiiation of Teachers 
Whereas, the Al-T's Task Force on Children in Crisis has called public attention 
to the erowinR and desperate needs of America's children by pointing to the follow- 
ing inSrs: the pcrrcnlage of all children under IS.lwing in po/erty has n^n 
from 17.1 percent in 1975 lo 20.6 percent in 1990 and is projectea to climb to 22.3 
oercent in 1995; the number of children under 21 that have become dependent on 
Eaid son^ces has risen from 9.6 million in 1975 to 11,2 million in 1990; the 
number of children in households with only one adult has risen from 9.1 million in 
1960 to 24.3 million in 1988, creating the need for additional socia services; twenty, 
one DCTCent of all eighth graders live in families with incomes of less than $15,000, 
most^rour nation's schooTs were built before 1969 and are in desperate need of re- 
pair; and the cost of providing services to students in need of special education has 

"mfreaT the'l^nd of the Cold War represents an unprecedented opportunity to 
transfer peace dividend dollars into education health and school ^P^'V^/l?™; 

Resolved, the AFT will work lo implement the legislative goals of the Task Porce 
on Children in Crisis, including obtaining: a $1 billion increase in Chapter 1 Com- 
pCnsatorTFunding, in order scr^e an additional 1 million disadvantaged stu- 
§cnL a $1 billion ncrease in other Chapter 1 proirranjs that would be carnriarked 
for fu 1-day early childhood education for 4-year-old5; a $800 million increase for the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, to improve the education of children 
with physical and/or menlal^isabilities; the ability to use Medicaid funds to pay for 
oleLntar^ school guidance counselors and clinicians to b-J^^ »l«'.P,^h,)dren v^l^^^ 
temporary problems and to prevent inappropriate plarcment of children in special 
Stion programs; a $1.75 billion increase in Head Start to >n^"=«fr<= 
in preschool programs by at least 50 percent and expand the number of eligible ch^- 
dren- a $2 5 "billion increase for health clinics at or near «:hools to provide pnnriary 
and preventive curf for 15 million children; $500 million (first-year cost for a five- 
year puWic works program lo rebuild school buildings that are too small or dr^api- 
datcd;$100 million for other spec-ial-needs programs, such as ^^^uca ion of Hon^^less 
Children and Youth and Kmergcncy Immigration hducation. "'<i^'l'"« 'iXe 
education and English ns a Second Lantniago; a $2.5 billion incrcaso for child care 
prenatal care and^revenlive health car ■ programs; and a ^lO", '^•"j"" '"^^^^^ J" 
expand training programs for elementary and secondary school math and science 
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INVESTING IN CHILDREN— STATE OF 
CHILDREN IN LOS ANGELES, CA 



THURSDAY, MAY 2S, 1992 
U.S. Sknate, 

SUBrOMMTTTKK ON L.\ROR, HKAI.TH AND HUMAN 

Skrvicp:s, and Education, and R?:iw\tp:d Agencies, 

committice on appropriations, 

Los Angefes, CA. 
The subcoTTiTnittec met at 10:35 a.m., at the Crenshaw United 
Methodist Churd;, Los Angeles, CA, Hon. Tom Harkin (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Harkin. 

NONDEPAETMENTAL WITNESSES 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM BRADLEY. MAYOR, LOS ANGELES, CA 

OPKNINO IU:MARKS ok SKNATOH TOM HARKIN 

Senator Harkin. 1 want to first express my appreciation to 
Mayor Torn Bradley, to Congressman Julian Dixon, and to all the 
other witnesses who have taken the time out of their busy sched- 
ules to help us examine the state of children in Los Angeles 

I also want to thank the Reverend C.E. Hammond of the 
Crenshaw United Methodist Church and to Sarah Harris, the di- 
rector of the Baldwin Hills Head Start Program housed in this 
church, for being here this morning and for ha\ang these wonderful 
children up here this morning. That is really what these hearings 
are all about. 

\Vlien you look in the faces of these young people and you see 
the vibrancy, the hope, the enthusiasm, v/e just cannot let that die. 
We have got to keep that alive a:^id that is what these hearings are 
really about. I also want to thank Mr. Robert Owens who is the ex- 
ecutive director of the Kedrin Community Health Center, Inc., for 
all ol his help 

Earlier I hi?; month, I began a series of hearings v»hich will con- 
tinue iiito next month focusing on the consequencos of our failure 
to invest in human resources. We liave heard from mayors across 
the country, David Dinkins of Mew York City, Norm Rice of Se- 
attle, Michael \Vhite of rievehmd. Ju?l 2 days ago, Mayor Bradley, 
we wore in Nev/ark and Mayor Sharpe Jame.^ was with us there. 

The messagt^ I have gotten from every mayor that I have spoken 
to is this: What happened in Lok AnjT^lo-- could havr* happened any- 
where in any one of our cities Los An/jeU*- whs a nntional wake- 
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up call, and we cannot afford to hit the snooze bar and roll over 
and go back to sleep. 

In the aftermath of the riots, the President's spokesman blamed 
the Great Society programs. Then, last week. Vice President 
Quayle tied Murphy Brown to the decline of our family values. 
While we may differ over who is to blame, we should be able to 
agree on who suffers the most from the problems of urban America, 
and that is our children. 

The hearing today, the one I held on Tuesday in Newark, and 
others I will be holding across the country are meant to focus on 
the need to invest in children's programs and the consequences of 
our failure to do so. 

The statistics tell a story as chilling as the images of the wanton 
violence and burned-out buildings here in south central Los Ange- 
les. One out of every five children in America lives in poverty — 
100,000 children die each year because of it. 

In California alone, the number of children living in poverty has 
increased 84 percent since 1980. If you took all of the children 
below the age of 18 living in poverty in California and put them 
all together in one place, you would have the second largest city 
in California— second only to Los Angeles. In California, one in 
every four children have no health insurance. One-fifth of its stu- 
dents drop out of high school. 

We can document the costs of poverty borne by our children; 
more hunger, more low birthweight babies, more infant deaths, 
more childhood disabilities. But too oaen we forget that we all pay 
the long-term costs: more crime, more violence, higher dropout 
rates, more unemployment, higher welfare costs, lower economic 
productivity. 

We are not here today just to describe the problem. We are here 
to try to end it. And to do so, we need to understand how we got 
here in the first place. . 

Over the last 11 years. Federal spending on domestic discre- 
tionary programs— that is, education, health care, job training, 
human services, children's programs— has been cut by $395 billion. 
And I think this first chart— chart 1— illustrates it better than my 
words can say. 
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i Cumulative Real Increase or Decrease to CBO Baseline I 

• Fiscal Years 1981-1991, (Outlays in Billions of Dollars) | 
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From 1981 to 1991, if you look on the left-hand side, the two 
black bars that go up on the left-hand side are Social Security and 
Medicare, the entitlement pro^^ams are up $776 billion. Defense 
spending up $624 billion. On the far right, domestic discretionary 
on education, health care, children's programs, A drop of $395 bil- 
lion over the last 10 years. 

So, it is no secret to me, and I know it is not to Congressman 
Dixon or anyone else, that we can build a missile that can hit a 
dime at 1,000 miles, but we cannot get proper health care to our 
kids. And that tells the story. 

The chart right behind it — chart 2— if I could ask someone to 
move that chart over — I think also shows something else that I 
want to make a point of here today. 
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How the U.S. Compares to Other Countries 





U.S. RANK 


Gross National Product 


1 


Infant Mortality 


19 


CNIdhood Deaths Under Age 5 


19 


Low-Weight Births 


29 


Polio Immunizations at Age 1 


17 



People say we cannot afford to do these things. Let us take the 
United States compared to other countries. In gross national prod- 
uct we are No. 1. We are still the richest country in the world. I 
will say that again. We are the richest country in the world. But 
in infant mortality, we are No. 19. In childhood deaths under age 
5, 19th. Low weight births, 29th. Polio immunizations at age 1, No. 
17. Which raises the question if we are so rich, how come we are 
so poor? 

Well, the 1991 share of gross domestic product devoted to these 
programs is 20 percent below the level in the late 1970's, and yet 
the needs have grown. 

What has happened to Americans young families with children — 
young families, parents less than 30 years of age — is unprece- 
dented. Adjusted for inflation, the median income for young fami- 
lies with children plunged by one-third between 1973 and 1990. As 
a result, poverty among these young families more than doubled. 
And by 1990 a shocking 40 percent of children in young families 
live below the poverty line. 

We know these programs work. We know that maternal and 
child health care — women's, infant's, and children's programs, im- 
munizations programs. Head Start programs — we know that these 
programs work. We have got 25 years of experience. We know they 
work. And we also know something else; that a dollar invested in 
those programs v/ould save us more money later on. 

So, the message to me is clear. We can either invest money on 
the front side of life to prevent problems and help children develop, 
or we can spend more money later on in the back side of life to help 
patch and fix problems and build more jail cells after these orob- 
lems have developed. 

I want to thank all of you for agreeing to participate in today's 
hearing. What wc are alxiut, I hope, is trying to refocus our prior* 
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ities and to focus our energies and our efforts, into looking at the 
earlier stages of life, 

1 said before many times that if you take a young child who is 
born to a drug-addicted mother, who has no maternal and child 
health care, and then you do not provide adequate nutrition — there 
are no supporting services, they have no intellectual stimulation 
until that child is maybe 6 or 7 years old and then they go to a 
rundown school — I do not care how many remedial programs you 
have after that, that kid's life is stunted from that moment on. 

And so we have to reach down to the earliest parts of life. I hope 
that we can stop looking at theso programs as social ser\ice pro- 
grams or as poverty programs. These programs are part of our edu- 
cational system. . 

We have to rethink education in this country; that education be- 
gins at birth and the preparation for education begins before birth. 

Again, I thank you all for being here. At this point I look forward 
to hearing the comments of my good friend, Mayor Tom Bradley. 
Following Mayor Bradlev's statement, we will hear from Congress- 
man JuHan Dixon, an^ then a statement from Edward James 
Olmos. 

These distinguished LA community leaders need no mtroduction, 
but I would first like to recognize Mayor Bradley's impressive 
record of 19 years as the mayor of the Nation's second largest city. 

He has done an outstanding job building this community and 
providing for its citizens. 

Second, Congressman Dixon has served as a U.S. Congressman 
since 1979. Since that time he has become a recognized leader on 
the House Appropriations Committee and was instrumental in get- 
ting the legislation through— I hope we will have it through pretty 
soon — that will get some money out to our cities to answer these 
needs. 

Edward James Olmos is not only a nationally recognized actor, 
but emerged at the height of the Los Angeles riots as a calming 
voice, bringing frightened and angry citizens together in the clean 
up process. 

Thank you all for being here, and, Mr. Mayor, again, I appreciate 
your being here. I know how busy you are and I am just doubly 
appreciative. 

I especially want all of you to know that there is no one 1 know 
of, anriong mayors of our larL'e cities, who has focused more atten- 
tion on the needs of young children than Mayor Bradley, and so I 
think it is not only fitting, but very proper that he begins our hear- 
ings here in Los Angeles. 

Mayor Bradley, thank you very much and the floor is yours. 

SUMMAHY STATKMKNT OK MAYOR nUADl.KY 

Mr. Bi{Al)i,KY. Senator Harkin, thank you very much for bringing 
your cubcommittoo here to Los ^Vngeles so that vou can hear from 
us, the people who represent a cross section of this community, all 
of us concerned about the very issues that are being discussed here 
today. 

We have just been through ono of the most traumatic events in 
the hi9;tory of this Nation, not just Angeles, llie riots which 
starli'd 6ii' April 2\} devastated much of this community. 
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Almost everybody has looked for causes and it is obvious that the 
jury verdict of not guilty in the Rodney King beating case provided 
the spark that set off these fires and the looting and the shooting 
and the robbery and all of those terrible events that happened 
thereafter. 

But I think we need to look beyond what happened that night, 
what happened beyond the Rodney King beating. What caused 
these young men of all races to strike out at the \vnole community 
in a most senseless and violent fashion? 

I can tell you I trace it to hopelessness, to joblessness; 60 percent 
of the young men in south central Los Angeles are unemployed. 
They did not get that way because they simply did not want to 
work. They cannot get a job. They cannot hold a job because some- 
where along the line there was a failure in the system. 

I suggest to you and this committee that it started at the pre- 
schoollevel. It started in the first three grades of school and when 
they failed at that level, fell behind their peers, their classmates, 
they were lost. There was no hope thf>.t they were going to recover 
ana lead productive and effective ^ives in this community. 

They turned to gangs and they turned to drugs and they turned 
to crime. That was the only thing they understood, the only way 
that they could find sur\dvaf. 

So, I think your community is focusing on the No. 1 issue in this 
country and we all need to understand that. 

Now, if you saw these young people up here this morning, you 
could see the bright eyes and the beauty of these youngsters, and 
the eagerness witn which they are undertaking these early studies. 

If there is a businessman in this country who does not care about 
children, and I do not believe that, at least they ought to under- 
stand that it is these children all across America who are going to 
make a difference in whether we remain the No. 1 Nation in terms 
of gross national product, or whether we fall behind and become a 
second or third-rate Nation in terms of our competitive edge in the 
world market. 

I think V e need to get that message across. They have an oppor- 
tunity to invest in the future and the future means the young chil- 
dren. 

The first 7 years are critical and if we miss them at tliat window, 
you can forget it. You are never going to be able to find enough 
money to do more than simply house them in our jails, or to help 
take care of them and their welfare needs, which they will face. 

So, your community is dealing with what I think is the most im- 
portiint issue facing this Nation. 

The case for prenatal care i*^. very well documented, as is the nur- 
turing that is needed through these programs, such as Head Start 
and quality child care prior to kindergarten and before and after 
the ^ixth grade. 

Speakers who follow me will, I think, very w^t-ll document, this. 

There was an effort conducted by a director of motion pictures 
to demonstrate thiit children are affected by their early years and 
their environment. So, 35 years ago this young English director 
wrote and directed a film ca lied "7 Up." 

He individually filmed a group of T-year-oId childr(hi from varied 
caltura] and socioeconomic backgrounds, with the hypothe^iis' that 
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the values instilled in these young children would vary only slight- 
ly as these children grew into adults. 

These values shaped by the age of 7 would serve as the stand- 
ards and the foundation by which these children would make deci- 
sions throughout their adolescent and adult lives. 

He subsequently went on to film the same group of children 
every 7 years, the next film being entitled "14 Up " followed by "21 
Up" and then by "28 Up." 

These children are now 35 years old and with the recent release 
of "35 Up," the hypothesis of that director has been held true. 

The values instilled in each one of these children as 7-year-olds, 
manifest themselves today in the lives of these same individuals as 
adults for the better or for the worse. 

What this series of films affirms is the imperative need to pro- 
vide quality health care and physical and emotional support for in- 
fants and young children. If we can provide these impressionable 
young people with nurturing and healthy environments, we will 
equip them with the tools to make appropriate and smart decisions 
when entering adolescence and load productive, fulfilling lives as 
they become adults. 

My remarks today will be contained in the document which I will 
provide for the committee. So, I am going to sort of summarize 
much of it. 

Many of these children are bom into poverty and to mothers 
with substance abuse problems. I have gone through our hospitals 
and seen these drug-addicted youngsters, babes in the crib, whose 
lives are ruined because a mother brought them into the world sim- 
ply as a druf? addict or an alcoholic and simply did not understand, 
nor could she realize what damage she was doing to the child she 
was bearing. 

One in every six babies born in the United States is born to a 
teenage mother. That is a staggering statistic, but it is a fact. 

Often these mothers receive inadequate prenatal care, resulting 
in low birth weights and physical abnormalities. They perform 
poorly and thev have serious behavioral and emotional problems* 

Over time, these children are most likely to drop out of school 
and become abusers and drug addicts and alcohol dependent them- 
selves. 

The World Health Organization estimates by the year 2000 10 
million children worldwide will be infected by the AIDS virus. 

In Los Angeles, according to Caring for Babies With AIDS, close 
to 420 cases of pediatric AIDS have been reported from July 1981 
to March 1991. At the current rate in lx)s Angeles County, at least 
60 HIV-infected babies will be born each year. 

Apart from what we are talking about today, there is under con- 
sideration an appropriation in the Congress that would increase 
the funding for AIDS education, prevention, and treatment. 

We have got to face up to it. It is a crisis of enormous proportion 
and it is facing us. 

It is imperative th.it we educate young women about the impor- 
tance of prenatal care and offer quality health programs to ensure 
our children are born healthy and have the best start in life. 

In light of thf^ continuing expansion of Head Start for all chil- 
dreti, it h essential that we invest in their future. I heard com- 
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ments about the so-called pro-ams of the 1960*s, the Great Society 
programs, but certainly no one can fault Head Start, an enormous 
success. 

Our problem is it is not large enough. I think there are some- 
thing like 17,000 children in Los Angeles County v/ho are involved. 
That is a drop in the bucket. So we call your attention to the need 
for more money, money to deal with critical issues facing our Na- 
tion. 

In Los Angeles I kept tr>ing to get somebody to put up enough 
money to start our youngsters in the elementary schools in an 
after-school program. Nobody seemed to have the money. The State 
did not have it. The school district did not have it, and I just made 
the decision I was going to take some money from our Community 
Redevelopment Agency and start a pilot program. 

That program started with ten schools and it has grown now to 
19 schools. We have been able to get private sector matching funds 
to help improve and to help grow v/ith this program. 

I have seen the children who have been enrolled. I have seen the 
transformation in their lives in just 2 short years. Teachers who 
work with them give them the kind of individual care that they do 
not get in school. Parental aids in the neighborhoods help. Tutors 
from the nearby high schools come in and at a ver>' modest wage 
help them net a good start in their educational career. 

That is tne kind of thing that we need to expand to every school 
in Los Angeles. Nineteen is not enough and we are trying now to 
get enough money that we can do that in 413 schools in our city. 

PKKl'.^KKl) STAT KMKNT 

But that is not enough. Either that kind of program, that we call 
LA's Best, needs to be in place in this city and other cities across 
the Nation or we are going to miss a big opportunity. 

The essence of my plea is to let us give our most precious re- 
source a good start in life. It will be far cheaper on the front end 
then it will be on the tail end. 

I hope that vour committee and Congress v/ill get on with this 
program. Thank you very much. 

[The statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF yi/vYOIl TOM BRADLEY 
MR. CHAIRMAN, MY NAME IS TOM BRADLEY, Ai:D I AM THE MAYOR OF THE 
CITY OF UDS AilGELES. I APPRECIATE THE WILLINGNESS OF TUB 
MEMBEPS OF YOUR COMMITTEE TO VISIT OUR COMKUHITV AJJD DISCUSS 
THE NEED TO I^^VEST IN OUR FUTURE: THE CHILDREN OF THIS 
COUNTRY. 

THE CASE FOR PRE-NATAL CARE HAS BEEN WELL DOCUMENTED, AS HAS 
IIIE NEED FOR EARLY irJTURING THROUGH SUCH PROGRAMS AS HEAD START 
AND QUALITY CHILD CARE PRIOR TO KINDERGARTEN AND BEFORE AND 
AFTER SXX'IH GRADE. THE SPEAKERS WHO WILL FOLLOW ME TODAY WILL 
DPJVMATICALLY DEMONSTRATE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF VARIOUS PP^-NATAL 
AND CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS. THEY WILL ALSO INDICATE THAT MORE 
MUST BE IirVESTED IN THESE SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS IF OUR CHIUJREN 
AT RISK AFE GO 11(0 TO BE SAVED FROM A SYSTEM THAT CURRENTLY 
SERVES THEM VERY POORLY. 

TO DEMONSTRATE THAT CHILDREN ARE AFFECTED BY THEIR EARLY YEARS 
AND THEIR FNVIROIIMENT, MORE THAN 3 5 YEARS AGO, A YOUNG ENGLISH 
DIRECTOR WROTE AND DIRECTED A FILM CALLED "SEVEN-UP". HE 
INDIVIDUALLY FILMED A GROUP OF SEVEN-YEAR OLD CHILDREN FROM 
VARIED CULTURAL WID SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUI^DS , WITH THE 
HYPOTHESIS THAT THE VALUES INSTILLED IN THESE YOUNG CHILDREN 
WOULD VARY ONLY SLIGHTLY AS THE CHILDREN GREW INTO ADULTS. 
THFSE VALUES, SHAPED By THE AGE OF SEVEN, WOULD SERVE AS THE 
STANDARDS M^D FOUNDATION BY WHICH THESE CHILDREN WOULD HAKE 
DECISIONS THOUGHOUT THEIR ADOLESCENT AND ADULT YEARS. HE 
SUBSEQUENTLY WENT ON TO FILM THE SAME GROUP OF CHILDREN EVERY 
SEVEN YEARS, THE NEXT FIl^J BEING ENTITLED "FOURTEEN UP** 
FOLLOWED BY "TWENTY-ONE UP" AND "TWENTY-EIGHT UP". 

THESE CHILDREN ARE NOW 35 YEAR ADULTS. WITH THE RECENT RELEASE 
OF "THIRTY-FTVE UP", THE DIRECTOR'S HYPOTHESIS HAS HELD TRUE — 
THE VALUES INSTILLED IN EACH ONE OF THESE CHILDREN AS 
SEVEN-YEAR OLDS MANIFEST THKMSFLVES TODAY IN THE LIVES OF THESE 
SAME INDIVIDUALS, AS ADULTS — FOR BETTER OR WORSE. 
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VfWAT THIS SERIES OF FILMS AFFIRMS UNEQUIVOCALLY IS THE 
IMPERATIVE NEED TO PROVIDE QUALITY HEALTH CARE AND PHYSICAL AND 
EMOTIONAL SUPPORT FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN. IF WE CAN 
PROVIDE THESE IMPRESSIONABLE YOUNG PEOPLE WITH NURTURING AtJD 
HEALTHY ENVIRONMENTS, WE WILL EQUIP THEM WITH THE TOOLS TO MAKE 
APPROPRIATE AND SMART DECISIONS WHEN ENTERING ADOLESCENCE AND 
LEAD PRODUCTIVE, FULFILLING LIVES AS THEY BECOME ADULTS. 
MY REMARKS TODAY OUTLINE THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE PRE-NATAL CARE, 
QUALITY CHILD CARE PROGRAMS, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF AFTER-SCHOOL 
CARE FOR OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. OUR CHILDREN ARE GIVEN TOO FEW 
EARLY OPPORTUNITIES TO CEMENT GOOD LEARIIING HABITS, RECEIVE 
SPECIAL TUTORING, AND DISCOVER POSITIVE ALTERNATIVES TO DRUGS 
AND GANGS. WITHOUT OFFERING OUR CHILDREN GREATER 

OPPORTUNITIES, OUR CITIES AND COMMUNITIES WILL LOSE GENERATIONS 
AND BE UNABLE TO PROVIDE OUR BUSINESSES WITH HIGHLY SKILLED 
LABOR POOLA.ND S MOTIVATED WORKERS. 

FOR MANY CHILDREN, WHO ARE BORN INTO POVERTY, OR TO MOTHERS 
WITH SUBSTANCE ABUSES PROBLEMS, THE DISADVANTAGES BEGIN EVEH 
BEFORE THE CHILD IS BORil. FOR EXAMPLE, ACCORDING TO THE 
CARtJEGIE COUNCIL ON ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT, ONE IN SIX BABIES 
BORt^ IN THE UNITED STATES IS BORN TO A TEENAGE MOTHER. THAT IS 
A STAGGERING STATISTIC. 

OFILN THESE YOUNG MOTHERS RECEIVE INADEQUATE PRENATAL CARE 
RESULTING IN LOW BIRTH WEIGHTS AtJD PHYSICAL ABNORMALITIES. 
EVIDENCE SUGGESTS THAT WHEN THESE CHILDREN REACH SCHOOL AGE, 
THEY PERFORM POORLY AND HAVE SERVIOUS BEHAVIORAL MID EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS. OVER TIME, THESE CHILDREN ARE MORE LIKELY TO DROP 
OUT OF SCHOOL AND/OR BECOME ABUSERS OF DRUGS AND ALCOHOL. 

THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION ESTIMATES THAT BY THE YEAR 2000, 
10 MILLION CHILDREN WORLD WIDE WILL BE INFECTED BY THE AIDS 
VIRUS. IN LOS ANGELES, ACCORDING TO CARING FOR BABIES WITH 
AIDS, ClOSE TO 420 CASES OF PEDIATRIC AIDS HAD BEEN REPORTED 
FROM JULY 1981 TO MARCH 1991. AT THE CURRENT BIRTH RATE IN LOS 
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WiGELES COUHTY, AT LEAST 60 HIV-IWFECTED BABIES WILL BE BORK 
EACH YEAR. 

MOST CHILDREN BORN TO MOTHERS WITH AIDS OR WHO ARE SUBSTANCE 
ABUSERS OFTEN SUFFER NERUOLOGICAL IMPAIRMENT. HEALTH OFFICIALS 
ESTIMATE THAT 50 PERCENT OF BABIES BORK WITH THE HIV VIRUS 
CANNOT BE CARED FOR BY THEIR BIOLOGICAL PARENTS. 

IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT WE EDUCATE WOMEN ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PRE-NATAL CARE AND OFFER QUALITY HEALTH PROGRAMS TO ENSURE OUR 
CHILDREN ARE BORN HEALTHY AND HAVE THE BEST START IN LIFE. 

IN THAT LIGHT, THE CONTIHUSP EXPWJSION OF HEAD-START FOR ALL 
CHILDREN IS ESSENTIAL TO I^r7EST IN OUR FUTURE. STUDY AFTER 
STUDY HAS DOCUMENTED THE SUCCESS OF HEAD-START PROGRAMS AND YET 
ALL OF THE FAMILIES WHO ARE ELIGIBLE FOR THIS PROGRAM ARE STILL 
NOT ABLE TO ACCESS THESE SERVICES. 

THE NUMBER OF SINGLE PARENTS AND TWO INCOME FAMILIES fiAS GROWN 
TRFMFNDOUSLY, AND WE MUST RESPOND TO THAT NEED. AFFORDABLE, 
QUALITY CHILD CARE PROGRAMS MUST BE OFFERED TO OUR FAMILIES. 
WHAT INCENTIVE DOES A SINGLE PARENT OR A WELFARE FAMILY HAVE TO 
GET BACK INTO MAINSTREAM EMPLOYMENT IF THEY WILL NOT BE AE;LE TO 
AFFORD CHILD CARE? A RESPONSE TO THE CHILD CARE DII^MMA 
REQUIRES A TRUE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR. THE PRIVATE SECTOR MUST SUPPORT THE FAMILY IN 
DEVELOPING CHILD CARE PROGRAMS OR ASSIST IN LESSENING THE 
BURDEN ON THE FAMILY BY OFFERING BENEFITS WHICH MEET THE NEEDS 
or THE FAMILY. THE PUBLIC SECTOR MUST ALSO OFFER INCENTIVES 
AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES TO EXPAND THE AVAILABILITY OF CHILD 
CARE "OR OUR CHILDREN'. 

DURING MY 1988 STATE OF THE CITY ADDRESS, AND THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE CREATION OF LA'S BEST, I SAID I WAS COMMITTED TO 
BREAKING OUR CHILDREN'S CURRENT PATTER?! OF FAILURE, TO PROVIDE 
A CITY vmERE INDIVIDUALS LEARN, GROW, AND SEEK PERSONAL 
FULFI LLMEUT . LA ' S BEST WHICH STANDS FOR BETTER EDUCATED 
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STUDENTS FOR TOKMORROW HAS DEMONSTRATED THAT WE CAN MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN. 

FOR MANY INNER CITV SCMOOL-AGED CHILDREN, COMING HOME AFTER 
SCHOOL MEANS ENTERING AN EMPTY AND UNSUPERVISED HOME, TURNING 
ON THE TELEVISION AND SITTING SEDENTARY FOR TWO TO THREE 
HOURS. FOR OTHKPP, IT HAY MEAN LIVING IN FEAR - AS PREY OF 
TURBULENT VIOLENCE IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOODS AND STREETS. 

SINCE 1988 , THE LA'S BEST AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM HAS GROWN TO 
INCLUDE 19 ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. MORE THAN 3,800 CHILDREN, 5-12 
YEARS OLD, ARE PROVIDED, FREE OF CHARGE, AN ARRAY OF ACTIVITES, 
INCLUDING RECREATIONAL EXPERIENCES, TUTORING, CULTURAL AND 
MUSICAL PROGRAMS WHICH HAVE BROADENED THEIR PERSPECTIVES OF THE 
WORLD. 

THE IMPACTS OF THIS PROGRAM ARE EVIDENT BY AN INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW CONDUCTED BY THE UCLA CENTER FOR STUDY OF EVALUATION. 
THE STUDY FOUND THAT, ON AVERAGE, LA'S BEST STUDENTS SHOWED 
MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN BEHAVIOR OVER THEIR NON-LA'S BEST 
COUNTERPARTS. EIGHTY PERCENT OF THE FAMILIES OF LA'S BEST 
CHILDREN REPORTED POSITIVE CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR, STUDY HABITS 
AND ATTITUDES SINCE ENROLLING THEIR CHILDREN IN THE PROGRAM. 

WITH ADEQUATE RESOURCES FOR THIS PROGRAM, WE COULD MAKE IT 
available: for all of our children so THEY WOULD NOT HAVE TO GO 
HOME ALONE OR SPEND THE AFTERNOON ON THE STREETS. WHEN I VISIT 
THESE LA'S BEST SCHOOLS AND SEE THE CHILDREN'S FACES AND 
ENTHUSIASM FOR LIFE, I HAVE HOPE FOR OUR FUTURE. 

TO STOP OUR CHILDREN FROM BECOMING A PART OF A VICIOUS CYCLE OF 
GANGS, DRUGS, MID HIGH DROP-OUT RATES WE MUST ItfVEST IN OUR 
CHILDREN NOW> THIS HEAJJS ADEQUATE PRE-NATAL CARE, AFFORDABLE, 
QUALITY CHILD CARE MiD AFTER-SCHOOL ^ \RE TO ENSURE THAT QUB 
CHILDREN HAVE A HEALTHY START IN LIFE. 

WE HAVE BEEN THROUGH A LOT IN LOS ANGELES DURING THIS PAST 
MONTH-THE VISUAL PICTURES FROM THE CIVIL UNREST ARE FOREVER 
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EMBEDDED IN OUR MINDS. HOWEVER, THE PICTURES OF HOPE ARE 
EVERLASTING. 

OME OF YOUR SPEAKERS TODAY, ACTOR EDWARD JAMES OLMOS ALMOST 
SiKGLEHAtiDLY GALVANIZED YOUNG PiiW OLD PEOPLE ALIKE THROUGHOUT 
THIS CITY TO BEGIN THE HEALING PROCESS AND CLEAN-UP OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS. HIS PERSONAL COMMITMENT TO THIS CITY AND OUR 
PEOPLE IS OUTSTANDING. HE SERVES AS A ROLE MODEL FOR OUR 
CHILDREN AND I KNOW HIS EFFORTS TO HELP THIS CITY WILL NOT 
END. 

SWEET ALICE HAJRRIS, FROM PARENTS OF WATTS, WILL AI50 BE 
ADDRESSING THi: COMMITTEE TODAY. EVERYONE IN THIS CITY KNOWS 
SWEET ALICE AND RESPECTS HER UNRELENTING EFFORTS TO MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE IN THE LIVES OF CHILDREN IN THIS CITY. LISTEN 
CAREFULLY TO HER INSIGHTS AND CHALLENGES AS YOU BEGIN TO 
ADDRESS THE FUTURE OF OUR CHILDREN. 

WHILE STATISTICS THAT DEFINE THE PROBLEM WOULD SUGGEST THAT WE 
DO NOT KNOW HOW TO ADDRESS THE UNDERLYING PROBLEMS, THIS IS HOT 
THE CASE. WE CERTAINLY KNOW MORE ABOUT EDUCATION, NUTRITION, 
HEALTH CARE, AND OUR OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECREATION AKE ENDLESS. 
TO ACHIEVE OUR GOALS, WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAT OUR ECONOMY, 
HEALTH CARE, EDUCATION, CHILD CARE, CRIME, DRUGS A>iD GANGS ARE 
ALL INTERTWINED. UNLESS WE INVEST IN OUR CHILDREN, WE WILL 
HAVE DIFFICULTY CREATING A SKILLED WORKFORCE, ENCOURAGING 
BUSINESSES TO LOCATE IN CITIES ACROSS THE COUNTRY, STOPPING THE 
SCOURGE OF GANG VIOLENCE, AND CREATING A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR THIS 
COUNTRY. BAIID-AID APPROACHES WILL NOT WORK. A COMMITMENT TO 
Afl URBAN AGENDA AIID OUR CHILDREN IS ESSENTIAL TO ADDRESS THE 
CRISIS CITIES ARE FACING TODAY. 

WE HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TODAY TO LET OUR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE KNOW THAT WE HAVE NOT GIVEN UP ON THEM. BUT, IT WILL 
TAKE A NEW AND ENLARGED COMMITMENT ON THE PART OF BOTH 
GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY TO ALLOW US TO ACHIEVE OUR 
GOAL, A GOAL WE ALL HOLD TO BE SELF EVIDENT. 
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Senator Harkin. Mayor Bradley, thank you very much. You were 
very powerful and very eloquent and I appreciate it very much. 

I guess I would have one question. It is probably the same ques- 
tion people always ask me. If it is so self-evident, why can we not 
get people to understand this? Why can we not focus more atten- 
tion on the early phase of life? , u i r 4-u 

I suppose the next question is, well, if this is a problem tor the 
cities, let the cities handle it. n ^ . 

Mr. Bradijey. For one thing, children have the fewest advocates 
of any institution, any group, in this Nation. They do not have the 
power or the influence to get people to listen and to act. 

If cities had the money— believe me, this city, if it had the 
money would have this program in 413 schools, even though we 
do not have direct responsibility for financing the school system. It 
is a separate governmental agency, but it is so important that I am 
now engaged in a battle to get the money in order to do this job. 

You cannot expect that cities that are suffering huge budget 
problems and a variety of programs that they must support to give 
so much of their resources to an institution which is not legally 
under their jurisdiction. i ^ 

It took a big decision to say, "Even though we do not have re- 
sponsibility for the schools, they are our same children who are in 
those classrooms and on the streets and in our jails.* So, let us im- 
derstand the city does have a moral obligation to help them, bo 
that is why we started LA's Best. , „ , , . i-i 

Senator Harkin. I have read about LA's Best and it sounds like 
it is working great. You have 3,000 kids, I beheve, in it now or 
somewhere near that. 
Mr. BiiADLEY. Yes. . . 

Senator Harkin. Obviously the need is much greater than that, 
but the resources— again, when I talk about these programs with 
people outside of LA or I talk about them in other parts of the 
country, they say, "That is fine. Let LA handle it if they can do 
that 

My problem is to get people to understand that the child that is 
educated in Los Angeles or Des Moines, lA, or Newark, NJ, is not 
just a burden on those local people. That kid goes out and moves 

^^Mr!'^BRADLKY. They move. They do not know any geographical 
boundaries. 

Senator Harkin. That is right. . . 

Mr Bradley When they first began to commiserate with us 

about the Crips and the Bloods in Los Angeles, before I knew it 

they were in Oklahoma City, they were in Portland, OR, and they 

were in the rest of tne Nation. They do not stop at city boundaries. 

They are all of our children. 

Senator Harkin. They sure are. , j t 

Mayor Bradley, I know your time is pressed and I appreciate 

very much your being here. 

Mr. Bradley. Thank you very much. Senator. , v . i 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much for your leadership and 

your eloquent words. Believe me, we will take them to heart and 

this committee is going to do everything we can. 
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Congressman Dixon is on the House side, and I will be working 
with him as much as possible to do all we can. 
Mr. Bradley. Well, you are welcome. Thank you. 
Senator Harkin. Thanks, Mayor Bradley. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JULIAN C. DIXON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

Senator Harkin. I am next going to call on Congressman Julian 
Dixon. We are in his congressional district today 

I have had a lone working relationship with Congressman Dixon, 
when I first served in the House with him. We both serve on our 
respective Appropriations Committees in the House and in the Sen- 
ate and have a good, close working relationship. 

The Congress just recently passed a $1.9 billion emergency sup- 
plemental that was prompted oy the LA riots. Congressman Dixon, 
probably more than anyone else, deserves the credit for getting 
that up and running and getting it through. Hopefully we can get 
the funds released now. 

But, Congressman Dixon, thank you very much for being here 
and, like Mayor Bradley and everyone else, your statement, as you 
know, wil! be made a part of the record in its entirety and please 
proceed as you so desire. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you very much. Senator Harkin, for allowing 
me to appear at your hearing and for showing interest. It is almost 
like singing to the choir for I recognize that the people in this room 
today understand the problem. 

And, your long record in the U.S. House of Representatives, as 
well as in the U.S. Senate, clearly demonstrate that you under- 
stand the problem. 

But let me first answer a question that you directed to >m 
Bradley that perhaps we just do no. understand why the American 
public does not understand the problem. 

It has been my experience that people pay attention to their own 
personal needs. It is kind of, "I have got mine, now you get yours", 
in our society today, and the riots here 4 weeks ago I think clearly 
caused people to wake up. 

The history of the 1965 riots were that they were isolated in a 
particular community. The riots of 4 A^eeks ago clearly dem- 
onstrated that, although it may have sparked in a local community, 
that it could spread rapidly. 

People in Culver City could see the Fedco that they shopped at 
being trashed and burned. People in the northern part of Wilshire 
could see that they, too, were exposed. 

So, it is hard to say that a riot can have a positive effect. It is 
clear to me that at least more people are becoming concerned about 
the problem; people who feel that they did not have a vested inter- 
est in this problem, that it was someone else's problem, and so I 
am hopeful that America is beginning to wake up to recognize that 
what occurred here could occur in Washington, DC. It could occur 
anywhere in this country, as Mayor Bradley said. 

If I could just take a minute to go into the background, because 
I think it is important to understand what the problem or the per- 
ception of the problem is before you can address a cure for the 
problem. 
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There is a longstanding feeling in minority communities, and I 
use that word not as a black man, but in the Latino community 
and other comnnunities, that there is a great deal of injustice in our 
society. It is one that cannot always be articulated, but to say the 
least it is a perception and many people think it is a reality. 

Within the last 6 months we had two catalytic factors that 
caused a great deal of verification of this. One was the sentencing 
of a young lady who killed a black young child. Now, I am not ar- 
guing the merits of the criminal justice system here this morning, 
but that became a reahly to a portion of this community that the 
sentence was not appropriate. 

The second was the King incident where we had on videotape 
something that black and Latixio males have been complaining 
about for many years, but could not document, and that is a dif- 
ferent attitude by the police toward a black or Latino person, as 
compared to the white society. 

Each individual in our communities was able to judge the merits 
for themselves for they, in fact, had most of the tacts. In the Doo 
case they had at their disposal most of the facts. In the King case 
they had most of the facts. 

It was the culmination of the verdict and the sentence that veri- 
fied what people had suspected for a long time, that, in fact, there 
are two systems of justice within our criminal justice system. 

With the feeling that the criminal justice system has broken 
down and is not working for a large segment of our society, it ig- 
nited a riot. 

Now, all of the damage in the riot certainly was not based upon 
those two events, but the spark that set it off 'as a deep frustra- 
tion over that. 

Obviously, now our street battles have cooled and now we are 
into the political arena and we are discussing once again whether 
we have the will and the resources to address this issue, and I 
know that that is the reason that you are here today. 

I think for the reason that everyone is beginning to understand 
that they have a vested interest in this problem, and the volunteer- 
ism that we saw that came out of this activity, the riot, illustrated 
by Ed, who sits next to me— and by the way, he is not the only per- 

^^Many people in our society, and I think he would be the first to 
acknowledge that, came forward either with food or clothing. Wliat 
could they do to help? Many went down and volunteered to clean 
up and I was surprised when I went through certain parts of the 
district people of all hues lending a helping hand. 

So, I do think that we do have the will. The issue is whether we 
have the resources. I suggest to you that we better have the re- 
sources, that America is at stake. It is fine to be No. 1 in national 
gross product, but when a whole segment of our society feels dis- 
connected, the Nation is in a problem. 

Now, what can we do? In your opening comments you suggested 
that if we have other priorities, if we can spend the billion dollars 
to build a space station, we can surely find the resources to fund 
education programs. 

If we can find money to bail out the savings and loans, and 1, 
for one, think that that was the appropriate conduct, we can surely 
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find the fuxids to build small businesses in our own communities 
and to assist disadvantaged businesses in expanding. 

Last week the Los Angeles district attomey*s office issued a re- 
port entitled "Gangs, Crime, and Violence in Los Angeles," which 
contains some startling and worrisome figures about the numbers 
of young African Americans, Latinos, and Asian males that are in- 
volved in gangs. 

While many individuals have been critical of that report, it clear- 
ly points out that there is a problem in this community that only 
illustrates the problems in this country. 

Gangs are a direct reflection of a failed education system, in that 
most of them are high school dropouts. Most of them nave no train- 
ing to compete in society for a job. Most of them do not have a 
strong family unit. It is the responsibility of the educational sys- 
tem, as well as the home environment, to provide training and edu- 
cation and values for young people. 

So, I say to you, it is clear that these gangs are a direct reflection 
of the educational system and of the family unit. There is enough 
blame for everyone to go around. 

V/e now have here an announced truce between two rival gangs, 
and I hope that that truce holds up. But it does not matter if there 
are 50 or 1,000 gangs, the very presence of a group that is terroriz- 
ing neighborhoods and schools points out the failure of Government 
at every level. The Federal and State and city governments have 
failed a large segment of our community. 

A report by Children Now, which is a nonpartisan, California- 
based organization, entitled "California: The State of our Children," 
found that there are numerous warning signs that have gone for 
at least 10 or 12 years unheeded. 

For example, in California every day three young people are 
murdered; 12 babies under the age of 1 will die. And you pointed 
out that we are 19th in our mortality rate; 179 teenagers will drop 
out of school every day in the total California population; 306 ba- 
bies will be born into poverty, and I am using the figure of a family 
with less than an annual income of $10,500. 

Now, those are frightening statistics to know that every day 306 
babies are born into poverty, and 180 young people are dropping 
out of school. 

You have mentioned here our dire emergency supplemental. 1 
hope no one in our house and in your house feels that by bringing 
some immediate relief to the problem, to either FIMA or small 
business, that that is the solution and the problem will go away by 
putting short-term money in the program. 

Yes; we need summer iobs this summer, but we need long-term 
programs and we have long-term programs. T\\ey have not been 
perfect, but they have worked well when they were properly fund- 
ed. 

So, over the last 10 years we have been in a struggle to get the 
appropriate funding and the American public was not supportive. 
They went off on a difierent tangent: "I have got mine, now you get 
yours." 

We need, I think, long term to fund many of the same programs 
that worked in the 1970's. We need to reinvest in early childhood 
education programs and our entire educational system. We need to 
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reform the Federal jobs training program to provide meaningful 
jobs and training, and we need to rebuild the economic base of our 
community. 

We are here today in a Head Start program. I think that the 
Head Start program should obviously be expanded. That is going 
to take at least $3.5 billion. 

We need to service at least 122,000 more new children in that 
program and provide jobs for about 35,000 additional people. 

Head Start, as the mayor indicated, was a program of the 1960's, 
the war against poverty, and I believe that much of its success 
came from the fact that parents had to participate and make mean- 
ingful contnbutions to that program. 

This program in this church is a clear illustration that it works. 
We just need to reach out and bring in additional people to Head 
Start. 

The WIC Program, I will not go into it because you know it so 
well, but the WIC Program is only funded at a level that in 1992 
only reaches about 57 percent of the eligible recipients. We need to 
do a better job in reaching out to them. 

You talked about polio. There is a measles epidemic in our soci- 
ety. There has been a great increase in measles over the last 5 
years. We have gone from 1,500 cases to 25,000 cases in our society 
today. 

So, if we can provide immunization for children overseas, which 
is appropriate, we can at least provide immunization for young peo- 
ple in our society. 

We need to provide additional moneys for tutorial programs, the 
Trio Program to enroll more minority students in schools. 

There is, Senator Harkin, an urgent need not only to address the 
young people, which are certainly the future, but to address the 19- 
to 30-year-old student, really, who has dropped out of not only 
school, but society. So, I am hopeful that we can design a job train- 
ing program based on the Job Training Partnership Act to address 
the needs of that 19- to 30-year-old gang member. 

It is very important that at the same time that we nurture our 
young children, that we provide the economic stimulus for the older 
19- to 30-year-old. 

Let us face it. There is a large opposition in Congress, or has 
been in the past, to provide significant stipends for job training. 
"Why should we pay somebody to train for a job?" 

The fact of the matter is, we are going to continue to have this 
type of disruption in a 1992 environment unless we put some bucks 
in their pocket while they are learning a skill. It is a reality of life. 
This is not the 1930's and the 1940's. These are the 1990's and the 
year 2000 and the whole world has changed and we must give at 
this point an economic incentive for those who have dropped out of 
our society. 

As you are well aware, we are talking a whole variety of urban 
programs. I hope that Congress and this administration and the 
next administration has the will to follow through. There is no 
short-term solution. There are short-term Band-Aids, but there is 
only one long-term solution and that is a high level of funding for 
educational programs that work, giving an opportunity for a young 
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"nd job tSS.it'''° '° ' ""'''^ ^'^"^^ provide jobs 

Now, I woulf be hypocritical if I said this was an easv task Thp 
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So, I will submit my testimony for the record and once aeain 
fw V" ^^^"^ y°u" t""" ^^^'"I the interest to come out herf so 
that when you get back in the Sistrict of Columbia you can testify 



priate places. 

[The staten ient follows: 
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STATEMENT OP CONGRESSMAN JUUAN C. DIXON 

I 

APPROPRIATIONS ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

AND EDUCATION FIELD HEARING ON THE .- .ACi 

0« CHILDRPN. X AM KOKOR.D TO BE ON A PM-^X. WITH THE I 

CUTS ON childr™. ^^^^^^^ ^„ 

DISTINGUISHED HAVOR OF LOS Al^GELES , HAVOR .^^ 
«,p «ITY ACTIVIST .DWARD .AMES OI.MOS. 

... CITI. A.. CHILDREN .V. BEEN 
.ONa. WITH THE URBAN RIOTS PRECIPITATED B. THE -^--^ 1, 
.... OrnCERS IN THE BEATING or RODNEY KXNC ATTENTION HAS ., 

z::::z po.ertv ano ra^^ have t^ed o. , 

CITIES INTO TINDERBOXES READV TO EXPLODE. ;l 



v,jrPLES THE RESULTS OF MORE THAN A , 
DISTURBANCES IN LOS A/^GELES. inr, ^^^^ 

OF NEGLECT ARE IIOW COMING HOME. j.^ 
.„K .OSX POWERrU. AKEIRMATIVE ANSV,ER TO THE AKOER. PROSTRATION ; 

RAGE OP THE INNER CITV IS TO EMPOWER THE POOR TO PARTICIPATE 
L PULLV IN THE ECONOMIC PROMXSE ^D POTENTXAL OP MAINSTREAM ^ 

rTcAK SUCCESSPULLV MOBILIZE 0.R ALLIES TO WACE A 

ERS JgULP against IR.0 WITH 0^ "SMA^T- WEAPONS SVST.S. WE 
irdAINLV SCCCESSP.LLV WAOE A WAH AGAINST ILLITERACY AND , 
POVERTY AND TO EDUCATE "SMART" CHILDREN. T 

„ „H CAN DESXCN HADAR-EVADING PIOHTEK PI^BS TO PENETRATE EN^ 
::::T0.Y, . C. SU^ELY DES^N an educational SYSTEM TO TEACH 
OUK CHILDREN IN THE SCIENCES, MATH A.D ENGINEERING. I 
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IF WE CAN TRAIN Sr.RVICEMEN AMD SERVICEWOMEN TO FLY FIGHTER PLANBS 
AND COMMAND NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES, THEN WE CAN CERTAINLY j 
PROVIDE THE INCENTIVES FOR OUR CHILDREN TO EXCEL IN SCHOOL. [ 

IF WE CAN BUILD A SOPHISTICATED SPACE CRAFT SUCH AS THE | 
"ENDEAVOR" AND TRAIN ASTRONAUTS TO GO INTO SPACE TO RESCUE A j 
COSTLY, SPIRALING SATELLITE, WE CAN CERTAINLY RESCUE OUR INNER Ij 

CITIES BY TEACHING AT-RISK YOUTH AND ADULTS MARKETABLE SKILLS AND 

Ij 

REINVESTING IN PROGRAMS TO RETRAIN UNEMPLOYED WORKERS. ,i 

ji 

IF NASA CAN SPEND BILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO BUILD A SPACE STATION, 
THEN WE CAN SURELY FIND THE RESOURCES TO PROVIDE FUNDS TO EDUCATE 
OUR YOUTH ABOUT THE DANGERS OF THE AIDS VIRUS, THE PROBLEMS ; 
ASSOCIATED WITH GANG VIOLENCE, IH>n;NIZE OUR CHILDREN AGAINST 
DISEASES AND PROVIDE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION THROUGH HEAD START 
AND PROVIDE NUTRITION, THROUGH PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE WOMEN, INFANT 
AND CHILDREN'S (WIC) SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING PROGRAM. 

IF WE CAN PROVTHE BILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO BAIL OUT THE FAILING , 
SAVINGS At^D LOAN INDUSTRY, WE CAN SURELY PROVIDE FUNDS TO BUILD 
SMALL, MINORITY OWNED BUSINESSES AND ASSIST DISADVANTAGED 
BUSINESSES IN EXPANDING THEIR BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 1 
LAST WEEK, THE LOS ANGELES DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S OFFICE ISSUED A j 
REPORT ENTITLED, OAKQB, CRIME AND VIOLENCE IN LOS MiQZLtS , WHICH 
CONTAINED SOME STARTLING AND WORRISOME FIGURES ABOUT THE NUMBERS 

OF YOUNG AFRICAN AMERICAN, LATINO AND ASIAN MALES THAT ARE I* 

i, 

INVOLVED IN OMKS, \\ 

\ 

WHILE MANY INDIVIDUALS MAY BE CRITICAL OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
REPORT, IT IS CLEAR THAT WE HAVE A PROBLEM l^^ OUR COMMUNITY THAT 
DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY IS AFFECTING CHILDREN. I; 

THE ANNOUNCED TRUCE BETWEEN TWO RIVAL GANGS IN LOS ANGELES IS A' 
WELCOME RELIEF. I AM HOPEFUL TJiAT TJIESE TWO GROUPS CAN USE THEIR 
TALENTS TO HELP REBUILD LOS ANGELES. :! 
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IT DOESN'T HATTER IF THERE ARE 50 OR 1,000 GANGS, THE VERY *' 
PRESENCE OF ANV GROUP THAT IS TERRORIZING NEIGHBORHOODS AJID 
SCHOOLS POINTS TO A FAILURE OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE 
ALTERNATIVES IN THE INNER CITIES. 

NEARLY ONE MILLION CHILDREN FELL INTO POVERTY DURING THE BUSH - 
ADMINISTRATION. A REPORT BY CHILDREN NOW, A NON-PARTISAN i: 
CALIFORNIA BASED ORGANIZATION (ENTITLED, CALIFORNIA: THE STATE . 
or OUR CHILDREN) FOUND THAT THERE ARE NUMEROUS WARNING SIGNS THAT 
HAVE GONE UNHEEDED. FOR EXAMPLE, EVERY DAY WE DO NOT TAKE ACTION 
TO HELP: 

3 VOUNG PEOPLE WILL BE MURDERED; 

— 12 BABIES UNDER AGE ONE WILL DIE; 

— 179 TEENS WILL DROP OUT OF SCHOOL; AKD « 

— 306 BABIES WILL BE BORN INTO POVERTY. 

HEAD START, ESTABLISHED IN THE 1960S AS PART OF THE GOVERNMENT'S 
WAR ON POVERTY OR ONE OF THE GREAT SOCIETY PROGRAMS, HA.S BEEN 
EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL. X BELIEVE THAT MUCH OF ITS SUCCESS IS A . 
RESULT OF THE KEY ROLE OF PARENTS IN MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT THE' 
NATURE AND OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM AND IN PARTICIPATING IN THE 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES OFTENTIMES AS PAID EMPLOYEES, VOLUNTEERS OR 
OBSERVERS. SUCH EXTENSIVE PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT HAS INSPIRED SOME 

PARENTS TO BECOME TEACHERS IN HEAD START PROGRAMS. ;| 

] 

I ALSO SUPPORT INCREASING THE WOMEN, INFANT AND CHILDREN (WIC) 
SUPPLEMENTAL FEED-^NG PROGRAM BY $200 MILLION IN AN EFFORT TO 
ENROLL AN ADDITIONAL 400,000 NEW PARTICIPANTS. WIC IS CLEARLY 
CREDITED WITH IMPROVING PREGNANCY OUTCOMES Aim THE HEALTH AND 
NUTRITIONAL OF INFANTS AtlD CHILDREN. 

HOWEVER, BECAUSE OF BUDGETARY CONSTRAINTS, WIC STILL DOES NoT ji 
REACH ALL OF THOSE WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE. WE STILL i| 
NEED TO DO MORE TO INCREASE FUNDING OF THIS CRITICAL PROGRAM. |t 
FOR EXAMPLE, IN FY 1992, WIC SERVED SLIGHTLY LESS THAN 60 PERCENT 
OF THOSE ELIGIBLE. 



OVER THE PAST DECADE, THE IWITED STATES IIAS SERIOUSLY FALLEN 
BEHIND IN ITS IHMUNIZATION PROGRAM. WE ARE NOW RANKED BEHIND liS 
OTHER NATIONS IN THE PROPORTION OF INFANTS IMMUNIZED AGAINST 
POLIO, THE ADMINISTRATION'S BUDGET REQUEST FOR IMMUNIZATION 
FAILS TO PROVIDE ENOUGH RESOURCES TO RAISE VACCINATION RATES AND 
ASSURE THAT EVERY CHILD RECEIVES PROTECTION AGAINST PREVENTABLE ^ 
DISEASES. 

THE MEASLES EPIDEMIC PRESENTS THE STRONGEST EXAMPLE OF WHAT 
HAPPENS WHEN MILLIONS OF CHILDREN LOSE ACCESS TO THE MOST BASIC , 
HEALTH CP^Z. IN THE LATE 1970S MEASLES ERADICATION SEEMED WITHIN 
REACH. 

'S 

1 

BY 198 3, THE UNITED STATES HAD BROUGHT THE NUMBER OF CASES DOWN i 
TO AN ALL-TIME LOW OF 1,500. FOLLOWING A DECLINE IN THE NUMBER = 
OF CHILDREN I^^MUWIZED, A MEASLES EPIDEMIC S"".UCK COMHUIIITIES ;| 
ACROSS THE NATION, HITTING HARDEST IN SOME OF THE lARGRST CITIES' 
LIKE LOS ANGELES. IN 1990, THE NUMBER OF REPORTED CASES SWELLEDj 
TO 25,000. jl 

IF THE ADMINISTRATION CAN PROVIDE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR AN j 
IMMUNI7ATI0N PROGRAM IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, THE PRESIDENT CAN 
CERTAINLY PROVIDE FUNDING TO IMMUNIZE CHILDREi; IN OUR COUNTRY. • I 
SUPPORT SPENDING AN ADDITIONAL $150 MILLION FOR CHILDHOOD 
IMMUNIZATION, E1.PECIALLY FOR THE UNDERSERVED COMMUNITIES. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ESTIMATES THAT STATE AND LOCAL 

1 

SPENDING ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

!■ 

MAY REACH NEARLY $249 BILLION IN THE 1991-1992 SCHOOL YEAR, A 39: 

'i 

PERCENT INCREASE IN SPENDING SINCE 1981-82. IN CONTRAST, THE jj 
FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION , 
HAS DECLINED. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST DO MORE TO ASSIST '| 

STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNI'IENTS IN EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN. 'I 

i! 
i 
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CONGRESS SHOULD ALSO: 

- PROVIDE AN ADDITIONAL $700 MILLION TO EMABLF. 700,000 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN, PRIMA.PILY FIRST GRADE THROUGH 6TH GRADE, 
TO PARTICIPATE lU CHAPTER 1 — COMPEIJSATORV EDUCATION, WHICH 
EMPHASIZES MATH IMSTnUCTI'^N AMD REMEDIAL READING. 

— PROVIDE $200 MILLIOIJ TO TPIO TO ENROLL AN ADDITIONAL 
400,000 NE^'7 MINORITY AND LOW-INCOME STIJDENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
PROGRAKS FOR COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS; I 

V— PROVIDE $2.5 BILLION CVER THE NEXT FIVE YEARS FOR THE ' 
FAMILY PRESERVATION ACT, WtlCH IS DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN AND 
PRESERVE FAMILIES IN CRISIS, REDUCE THE NEED FOR SUBSTITUTE CARE 
OR PROMOTE EARLIER REUNIFICATION OF FAMILIES FROM WHICH A CHILD 
HAS BEEN REMOVED. 



THE SECOND "R" REPRESENTS THL URGENT NEED TO PROVIDE JOBS FOR THE 
UNDEREMPLOYED AMD UNEMPLOYl^D, RRFOiy^ TRADITIONAL ..lOB TRAINIZ^G 
PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK YOUTH AliD EXPAND PR0GRA?-1S T!IAT TRATK ADULTS 
IN BASIC SKILLS. 

AS PART 1.-F THF URBAN TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS, ME ARE SEEKIIJG 
TO EXTEND THE TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT, WHICH PROVIDES TAX CREDIT 
TO El-IPLOYERG WHO HIRE IJJDIVIDUALS FROM CERTAIN HARD-TO-F.MPLOY 
GROUPS AND REWARDS EMPLOYERS V7H0 HIRE EX-CONVICTS. ; 

WE ALSO MUST EXPAND THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT BY PROVIDING 
AH ADDITIONAL $500 MILLION TO INCLUDE 05,000 NEW PMiTICIPAHTS IN; 
PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS AND EXPAND THE YOUNG ADULT El^PLOYMENT 
PROGRAM. FOR THE HAPJ3-C0RE imEMPLOYED IN AREAS OF HIGH POVERTY;. 
THE ADULT EMPLOYMENT DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM COULD EMPLOY UP TO 
20,000 INDIVIDUALS. 

REBUILDING LOS ANGELES AJ^D OTHER INNER CITIES IS THE THIRD -r,, jN 
MV BLUEPRINT FOR THE INNER CITY STRATEGY AND A STRATEGY FOR OUR|i 
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CHILDREN. THE URBAN ENTERPRISE ZONES WHICH WOULD TAI^GET THE HOST 
DESTITUTE ARRAG IN THE COUNTRV rOU ECONOMIC ftND SOCIAL 
REVITALI2ATI0N THROUGH TAX INCENTIVES AND TAX EXEMPT BONDS AND 
WAGE CREDITS IS ONE GTEP IN THE rROCESS. 

COMBINED WITH THK URBAN ENTERPRISE ZONE IS THE PRESIDENT'S "WEED 
AND SEED" PROGRAM, VfHICH WOULD WKKD OUT VIOLENT CRIME, DRUG USE' 
AWD GANG ACTIVITY FROM TARGETED HIGH-CRIME NEIGHBORHOODS AND THEN 
"SEED" THE TARGETED SITES WITH A WIDE RANGE OF INCENTIVE 
PROGRAMS . 

ANOTHER STEP 13 TO PROVIDE MUCH NEEDED EOUXTV CAPITAL FOR f5MALL 
AND DISADVANTAGE BUSINESSES, I AM INTRODUCING A BILL TO PROVIDE 
EOUITV CAPITAL FOR SMALL AND MINORITY -OWNED BUSINESSES MJD A 
MEASURE TO ESTABLISH AN URBAN DEVELOPMENT BANK WHICH WOULD 
PROVIDE LOW-INTEREST LOANS TO ENTREPRENEURS. ALSO, WE MUST 
ENCOURAGE THE PRIVATE SECTOR AND DEVELOPERS TO BUILD AFFORDABLE ; 
HOUSING AND DEVELOP MORE COMPREHENSIVE MINORITY BUSINESS OUTREACH 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

I DO NOT BELIEVE THAT THE CONGRESS W4D THE FEDER/.L GOVERNMENT 
ALONE CAN REJUVENATE THE r^VJER CITIES OR SOLVE ALL THE PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATED WITH URBAN BLIGHT. 

THE LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS AND COITONITV LEADERS MUST PLAY A 
PIVOTAL ROLE. PARENTS, TEACHERS, SOCIAL WORKERS, VOLUNTEERS, 
BUSINESS AND COMI^UNITY LEADERS, POLICVI^IAKEHS AND OTHERS MUST JOIN 
IN HELPING TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF LIFE OF OUR CHILDREN AND TO 
REBUILD LOS A?IGELES. 

TO REVERSE THE TROUBLING TRENDS AND THE NEGLECT OF THE LAST 
DECADE, CONGRESS MUST SHIFT FUNDS FROM DEFENSE TO DOMESTIC 
PROGRAMS TO SUPPORT THE THREE "R" BLUEPRINT FOR URBAN RENEWAL. 
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KAKV OF VOU KAY RECALL THE SONG, THE OREXTEBT LOVB 01* ALL, WIIXC^ 
PROVIDES INSPIRATIONAL WORDS ABOUT OUR CHILDREN AND OUR ROLE IN 
THEIR LIVES. 

"1 BELIEVE THE CHILDREN ARE OUR FUTURE, 
TEACH THEM WELL AND LET THEM LEAD THE WAY. 
SHOW THEM ALL THE BEAUTY THEY POSSESS INSIDE. 
GIVE THEM A SENSE OF PRIDE TO HAKE IT EASIER." 

MARIAJT WRIGHT EDELMAN (PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER OF THE CHILDREN'S 
DEFENSE FUND) CHALLENGED EACH OF US WHEN SHE SAID THAT; 



'♦I HOPE EVERY AMERICAN WILL SAY TO CHILDREN..., COUNT ME IN IN 
ENSURING THAT THE LEAST AND MOST VULNERABLE AND INCREASINGLY 
PRECIOUS AMERICWJS AMONG US WILL HAVE A FAIR CHANCE TO LIVE, GROW 
AND SERVE AMERICA AND THE WORLD." 



I CHALLENGE EACH OF YOU TODAY TO MAKE OUR CHILDREN AND THE URBAN 
AGENDA A PRIORITY AND GIVE A CHILD A CHANCE TO LEAD THE WAY IN 
THE FUTURE, 

Senator Harkin. Congressman Dixon, thank you ver\' much. 

1 would ask Congressman Dixon, as a Member of the Congress, 
if you coald join us over here. I do not know what your time sched- 
ule is and what duties you have elsewhere, but please join us on 
the dias if your time permits. 

Mr. Dixon. I will be glad to join you today. One of the programs, 
as you know, that we are very much interested in is transportation, 
for several reasons. It provides opportunities for people to move 
from one community to another for jobs, but as important, it is also 
a fast way to get appropriate money into the pipeline for jobs, but 
you have to be trained. 

So, the Secretary of Transportation is coming out today and I am 
joining him on a tour of a project that we hope to complete here. 
But I will be very glad to join you for a short period. 

Senator Harkin. I appreciate that. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD JAMES OLMOS, ACTOR, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Next, an individual that really does not need to 
be introduced to anyone in this audience certainly, and actually no 
one across this country needs to be introduced to Edward Olmos. 

He is an accomplished performing artist, someone who has never 
forgottiin his roots — bom and raised in east LA — and he has com- 
mitted himself to this community and to the young people of this 
community. 
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He has a history of staying with young people, activism in the 
community by being involved and trying to give people hope and 
encouragement, and by bringing people together working. Certainly 
that was most evident during the recent riots in LA. 

Again, I speak just as an American and I thank you very much 
for that, Mn Olmos. You have set a ver>' high standard for not only 
everyone in your profession, but for people all over this country. 

So, I welcome you to this subcommittee and you know what we 
are about. We are trying to make a record. We are trying to figure 
out what is the best course of action. . 

And, obviously, through this subcommittee that I am privileged 
to chair flows nearly every Federal dollar to the programs about 
which we are speaking, programs that focus on the early parts of 
life 

Mayor Bradley talked about AIDS. AIDS money also flows 
through this subcommittee; pediatric AIDS, AIDS research, things 

like that. , i . t ^ • ^ 

What I am trying to get a focus on and what I am trying to get 
a handle on is, "What should we be doing?" Should we be doing 
something different? How important are these programs, these 
early childhood programs, in ensuring that we have people who 
grow up with well-balanced education, socially, culturally, and in 
ensuring that we have people who believe they have a stake in our 
society? 

That is what we are about and I welcome your perspective and 
your thoughts and your suggestions as to what we ought to be 
doing. So, I turn the floor over to you. , • -i 

Mr. Olmos. Thank you. Senator. It is an honor and a privilege 
to be here. Needless to say, we are, everyone in here is, concerned 

with the child. i-u . 

I think that everyone in here has placed the child in the position 
where that child should be, and that is first. When we look at the 
child and we place the child first, before politics, before religion, be- 
fore color, before race, when we do that, we actually are placing 
forward not only the child, but the elderly, because when looking 
at the child, you immediately see what that child is poing to be and 
he is going to be old. , 

So, immediately they become one, but the child must be Placed 
first and that is one of the most extraordinary things that I find 
today, is that we are still having these hearings, that we have to 
reinforce the value that children, and especially preschool children, 
are really the essence of the future of the existence of mankind on 

this planet. . , . ^ 

It stifles me sometimes and I get very emotional about the un- 
derstanding that we have bred in our society something that has 
never been seen before in any society and no one is speaking about 
it and no one has even begun to take a look at it. 

Some psychologists, many anthropologists, have praised the 
words I am about to say, not because of what they mean but that 
somebody is actually now verbalizing it Children are killing chil- 
dren for no reason. • i.- 

This is a phenomenon that has never been seen before in the his- 
tory of mankind. No society in recorded history has ever bred a 
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child killing a child for no reason. This is the first one. America. 
Gross national product No. 1. 

When you look at this and you start to ask that question of an- 
thropologists and of psychologists and sociologists, they come up 
with an understanding of saying, "Eddie, we saw it coming. We 
saw our children go into behavior that was known throughout our 
existence of mankind, which is the gang mentality." 

Now, I have this short situation of seeing five children walk 
down the street to go play basketball. Are they a gang, Senator? 

Senator Harken. Well, in my understanding of the term, no. I 
would consider it a group of young people out to have a good time. 
They are going to go out and play basketball. 

Mr. Olmos. That same group finishes playing basketball. They 
make a left-hand turn and go rob t\e liquor store. What are they 
now. Senator — the same five. 

Senator Harkin. Well, they are in trouble. 

Mr. OiJVfOS. They are in trouble. Would you ccnsider them to be 
a gang? 

Senator Harkin. I guess you are right, I see your point. They are 
considered a gang then, right? 

Mr. Olmos. The point is that the word itself has been misappro- 
priated, totally. Whether it is negative behavior and positive behav- 
ior done by a group of individuals is the name of the situation, be- 
cause that is what it is. 

A gang of kids going out to play basketball, everybody says, 
"Yea.* The same gang of kids ends their game of basketball and 
goes and steals a carton of milk or a soda. All of a sudden every- 
body says, "They are a gang of kids that came walking into my 
store and they took over my place." 

These are our children. All right? These are our children, wheth- 
er they come in black, white, brown, yellow, or red, and I will tell 
you these children have been taught this behavior. This has been 
passed onto them. 

Not one of these children up here right now will go off and do 
anything negative, unless he is taught that behavior, honestly 
taught that behavior by his familv, by his society, by his commu- 
nity, by his spiritual awareness, by his lack of trust, by his lack 
of confidence. 

So, when you start to dissect the children killing children, you 
have to realize something. We had children from the duration of 
mankind. 

When there was the sabre tooth tiger, one of the meanest ani- 
mals on the face of the planet, and one of us was trying to combat 
and go out hunting for our food and we went up against the sabre 
tooth tiger, we hada problem. 

So, four or five of us went out together to go get food because if 
we saw the sabre tooth tiger, we would end up attacking that tiger 
from different sides and, guess what, our gang was heavier than 
that sabre tooth tiger and sometimes we won. That was the con- 
cept. 

The behavior of the riot that we just finished seeing was behav- 
ior that has been taught to us as a way of no taxation without rep- 
resentation. I learned it from the Boston Tea Party. When did you 
see it the first time? 
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These kids were honest. They were brutal in their honesty, vin- 
dictive. As stated by the Congressman so eloquently, and Mayor 
Tom, these are extraordinary times where the gang problem is a 
big problem. Our children are armed and they are dangerous. 

"60 Minutes" said there were 90,000 guns confiscated last year 
in the schools; 2 weeks before the riot, they found 13 handguns in 
the LA city grammar schools; 13 in the LA city grammar schools 
were confiscated from grammar school children, 13. 

Two crates of hand grenades; 22 pipe bombs found amongst our 
children, with an antitank missile launcher, disposable. They are 
armed and they are dangerous. 

But one thing I want to tell you. Senator, there are children, that 
when you brought in the militia, the National Guard, I was so 
frightfully afraid. That is why I grabbed my broom and said, excuse 

the expression, " it." I did not ask anybody to join me. I 

grabbed a broom and I started to sweep. 

I swept the AME church first, then I swept across the street, and 
all of a sudden my partners who were with me were saying, "I do 
not know what we are doing. There are three of us here." 

All of a sudden a group of gang kids came from the Community 
Youth Gang Service. AME church did not know what we were 
doing there. We were just sweeping their parking lot. 

And then we went down the street and the Community Youth 
Gang Services brought a truckload of young gang member kids, 
with their brooms. They had heard me on television and said, "We 
will be there", and, boom, and they came. Nobody asked them to 
come. 

I could not have asked anybody to go in the war zone. There 
were bullets flying. There were guns flaring. There were buildings 
blowing up. Firemen were being hit by bullets and being chased by 
kids. Looting was rampant. 

I went out at 5:30 in the morning. By 6 there were 24 of us. By 
6:35 people had come out of their homes and started to join us. A 
driver of a bus came by, jammed on his brakes, came up, African- 
American man, threw his arms around me, started crying, and 
said, "You said you were going to be here and you are here. Bless 
you. Bless you. Bless you." 

He gave me a kiss, jumped in his bus, and just felt good, and 
went driving off. My partner, Danny Hara, turns to me and says, 
"Now I know what we are doing here.*' 

All we did was show an initiative and what I am telling you is 
children are killing children for no reason. You want to talk about 
this any further with the President of the United States— I tried 
like crazy to get in and see that man. 

It made me angry that I could not see that man. It made me 
angry that people in the streets could only hear his voice through 
television and there was not one common person on the streets that 
he went up to and said, "I know your pain. I know what vou are 
doing here. I know what is gone on here. I understand what you 
are going through." . i ■, j 

He could not do that. He went to all the community leaders and 
I finally told Dr. Sullivan, I said. 
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Dr, Sullivan, we need a leader who can honestly walk into the mouth of the drag- 
on and say to the dragon, "Excuse me, ma'am, but you have bad breath. I know why 
you have bad breath. You forgot to brush your teeth. Here is the toothbrush." 

That man cannot lead this country, nor can any man that is run- 
ning at the present time lead this country, and that is the sadness. 
Do you know why? I do not blame the Republicans for the State 
of the Union. They are not smart enough to have gotten us into 
this mess all by themselves. 

Senator, I blame politics and the political structure, the way it 
has manipulated itself so that you, as a Democrat, cannot talk to 
a Republican and a Republican cannot talk to a Democrat and an 
Independent has to come out. Who knows what that man stands 
for? And he will win. And then both parties are going to separate 
themselves from him and he will be a lame duck. 

And that is our future for the next 4 years, for the children. 

I say to you. Senator, this is the most important moment of your 
life because I am going to ask you a question for the children. 

For the children, I want to ask you a question. For the children 
who do not have a voice, and we all know they do not have a voice, 
you are going to hear — and I am so glad to see names like Tiffany 
Fenderson, and Christelene Ennis, Veronica Gutierrez, and Dr. 
Carolyn Reid-Green and Dr. Shirley L. Fannin and "Sweet" Alice 
Harris, because that is what we need. We need the voice of the 
- feminine side of our society to speak loud and clear. 

Until we have a President that is feminine, an understanding fe- 
male, we are going to have a hell of a problem. But you know what 
is going to make that problem go away, talking about children, 
talking about the state of this country? The hole in the ozone layer. 

We are all going to stop looking at each other and we are going 
to start looking up. All of us are going to say — in Germany who are 
hating the Turks, or in France who are hating the Arabs, or in 
London who are hating the Africans, or Russians who are hating 
Russians and Jordanians and the Armenians and the Yugoslavians 
who cannot stand each other, they will stop their behavior. They 
will put their guns down and thev will look up at the hole and they 
will say, **My God. No child will sui-vive. We have blown it We 
have literally, literally blown it." 

We are so invested and infested with our own self-importance 
that we are destroying it. 

I am going to try desperately, God willing, to go to this Earth 
summit to monitor our President, because obviously I do not think 
in an election year he can do anything to help the environment and 
that is the sadness of our politics. 

He would rather sacrifice the future of this planet, than to make 
a bold step forward and speak the truth about what we contribute 
to the world problem. 

And that world problem, when you look at it in the environment, 
is a direct, direct, direct assault on the children of this planet. 

So, if you want to talk about how we must place the child first, 
I totally agree with you, 1,000 percent. But I ask you to put away 
any more political agenda. Unite the Congress and the Senate. 
Grab hold of the arms of the President even as he lives right now. 
Stand right by his side and say, 'The children come first' Ring it 
out loud. 
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Let all of the Congress and all of the Presidency and eve^I^ody 
stand together as a visual image and say, "The children shall come 
first ** 

Boy I will tell you, it will be hell and high water before you guys 
do that. Do you know why it is so difficult for us to do that? We 
cannot even say we are soriy to the native American. We do not 

^^Talk^about the— the Vice President has a lot of gall talking about 
the moral values of this country, that they start in the family. They 
do but this family was dilapidated the moment it stepped foot on 
this continent and did not say, "Excuse me, this is your home. 
Thank you for letting us step on your land." ^ ^ ^ . . 

The 500 year anniversary is coming up of the discovery ot tnis 
continent. No one knew it was lost. But the 500th anniversary— 
and I have been asked by my own, I mean, I am a Latino, a lull- 
blooded I am a political statement just sitting here. 

I am an American of Hispanic ancestry and I speak very straight 
and I will tell you— they have asked me, my own— hey, 500 years 
ago we came here. Let us show our contributions toward the ad- 
vancement of the Americas by way of the Latino and the history 
of the Latino because we need it. It is our time. It is our place. 

You know what? The Latinos should just be saying, especially 
the Spaniards should just be saying, "Excuse us for what we did 
to annihilate the indigenous people of this continent. 

And I am an indigenous portion of this. I am Mestizo. I am part 
Aztec I am part Mayan. And the other part of me is Hungarian 
and Jew and Spanish and African, Asian, too. So, when you speak 
to me, you are speaking to everyone, especially you are speaking 
to my mother, whom I love dearly. . . u i t 

The feminine aspect of my hfe is really becoming m balance. 1 
pray that it v/ill become in balance. So, for the future of the chil- 
dren place the children first and realize that children are killing 
children for no reason and this is a phenomenon that has never 
been seen before in the history of this planet. 

It was just a cry being set forth by the individual. I am talking 
about children killing children. We have not had children killing 
smc^ the beginning of mankind's war against one another, and tor 
different turfs and for different gang situations and for territory 
and for drugs and for— all of that we saw spring really hard trom 
the 1960's and the 1970's into the 1980's, but what we found out 
in the 1980's into the 1990's is the concept of children killing chil- 
dren for no reason. xv 

It became a reality when we saw the very first time there was 
a drive-by shooting and the kid handed another kid a gun and said, 
"It does not matter which one. It does not matter', and then just 
shot, and the high, the organic high, much higher than you can get 
on cocaine or on any drug. , , . at 

Ask anybody that has been out in the war and shot a person. Ask 
them what they feel like. Have you ever fired a gun? Have you ever 
shot at a target? Have you ever hit that target? A tremendous feel- 
ing. Wow, I did it. . ^ , 11 i. 11 

Well, multiply that by mega times of what it feels like to pull the 
trigger on another human being, especially if you are 10 or 11 
years old. 
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Do you know that — get a load of this. Los Angeles County juve- 
nile hall system, the largest juvenile holding facility in the coun- 
try — it is the largest — 85 percent of the children in there are 
Latino; 40 percent of the children in the LA County juvenile hall 
system are in there for murder. That is 7, 8 years old, 9 years old, 
10 years old, 12, 14 years old, 15 years old. 

Now, we have a problem, and I praise you, Tom — I praise you 
from the bottom of my heart because I think that you are going to 
go back and I think that you are going to stand very firm on the 
tact that children are first. 

Children come before religion. Until the Catholic calls the Protes- 
tant a mixture of the Jehovah Witnesses, not linked to the bar 
mitzvah, is the day that I say that religion understands that the 
children are correct. When religion is at the point of understand- 
ing, it should be the point of entry and then they will help. 

Everybody thinks they are helping the children by saying, **I am 
helping the child." Politics says that and they put the child here 
and they put economics here and they put the elderly here. No; 
enough of that. Put the child first, then put politics, put education, 
put all economics, put family bonding, everything else underneath 
it with the child first because when you put the child first you put 
the elderly right along side of it. 

The elderly have been actually so afraid of the fact that, if you 
just look at the child, you are going to forget about us, that it sti- 
fles, it stifles programs for the children. They vote more than al- 
most any other group in the country and they vote out situations 
for chilcfren. More education? No, not right now. I want to make 
sure we have money for us, and rightfully so. Who would not have 
that fear? 

If I was 75 or 80 years old and I did not have any kind of social 
services coming toward me, what could I do? I would be saying, 
**Well, they want a new initiative on that. Oh, my God, no. Cannot 
do that. That will take more money away from us and we do not 
have enough money as it is." 

So, you have got to put the child there and you have got to make 
sure that the elderly feel like they are being taken care of at the 
same time, and when you do that, Tom, I promise you, you will see 
a change. It is not an overnight change, but it will happen. 

I thank you very much for putting up with my hysterics. God 
bless you. 

Senator Harkin. Ed, thank you very much for that. That was 
very powerful. I almost felt like I was on the witness stand. 

Mr. Oljvios. You are, Tom. So is the Congressman. His respon- 
sibility is to make sure that he unites hand in hand with the Re- 
publicans and the Independents and to bring some children first 
and stop politicking around because I am telling you there is not 
too much time left. 

Senator Harkin. A lot of the things you said just really strike 
home with me. We politicians give speeches, we pass bills, we work 
on programs. 

Someone once said — and I do not know where it comes from 
maybe my staff can tell me — that if you want to see the priorities 
of the Nation, do not listen to the politicians' speeches, or the 
speeches of the business community, look at the budget. If you 
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want to know the real priorities, look at the budget. Where are you 
spending the money? 

So, look at the national budget. It tells you where our pnonties 
are. Children are last. Investment in these programs is last. vSo, it 
is not even a priority. 

I would say somewhat in my defense — I do not know if I can de- 
fend myself, but we try to change those priorities. The budget wall 
we have now was passed in 1990. It sets up three separate items: 
defense, international aid, artd domestic spending. 

It was agreed upon— I did not vote for it, out it was agreed 
upon — that if you decreased in any one area, you could not transfer 
it over to another area. Now, that lasted through next year, right, 
Julian? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. . 

Senator Harkin. And I thought, you know, that was passed m 
1990. Well, you knov/, the Berlin wall is down. Last year the Soviet 
Union collapsed. The whole world has changed and yet we continue 
to live with these walls, these budget walls. 

Last September, as the chairman of this subcommittee, I offered 
an amendment on the Senate floor to transfer one-half of 1 percent 
from the military budget to these programs, $3 billion, one-half of 
1 percent. I got 28 votes. 

Well, there has been this agreement. I said, agi-eements? Do not 
tell me about agreements. Tell me about what reality is. 

That is the bad news. I guess the good news is we tried it again 
about 1 month ago and we got 40 votes, so at least we are moving 
in the right direction anyway, but until we can break these laws 
down and transfer some of that money over, the budget priorities 
are still there. 

That is no way of excusing it. I am just saying that we have got 
to get people to focus on this. 

I am going to defer to Congressman Dixon on that. 

Mr. Dixon. Well, you have said it very well, Tom, but the Amer- 
ican public have some responsibility here, too. The budget agree- 
ment was a reflection of what was perceived as the No. 1 priority 
in this country, and not probably anyone in this room, in starting 
proposition 14. j i . j u 

I was a little youneer then and I was shocked that it passed be- 
cause no one I talked to had voted for it. But the No. 1 issue was 
reducing the deficit. That was what polls told us was the No. 1 
issue. 

So, perhaps no one in this room thought that was the No. 1 
issue, but the American public and the politicians, instead of show- 
ing leadership, responded by trying to respond to that kind of 
groove. 

As you well know, Tom, we now have another issue commg be- 
fore Congress and it is coming up on the House floor on June 10, 
and that is the balanced budget amendment. 

A lot of polls are saying that the American people perceive a bal- 
anced budget amendment is the appropriate thing to do at this 
time. So, I do not know whether you would have the courage to 
show leadership in Government, and if you do you are criticized, 
but I think that that is the responsibility to show leadership not- 
withstanding reelection. 
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That is very difficult for men and women to do. 

Mr. Olmos. I totally agree, I will just say one more thing. I to- 
tally agree with you, Congressman, that it really is up to the peo- 
ple and they are— believe me, they are responding; 64 percent more 
people registered to vote Latino this year than ever before. We are 
a strong voice in registering children at the age of 18. I go to high 
schools constantly and that is all we do is register people to vote. 

We will speak loud and we will speak very clearly and it will 
take about another 4 years of this kind of behavior before things 
will change very drastically. God willing, we will maybe get, like 
I said, the voice of the feminine aspect of, not only women, but of 
men to speak loud and clear a d to be sensitive. That will help you 
a lot. ^ ^ 

Senator HaRKIN. Let me ask you a question, Ed. I was in San 
Francisco yesterday and I just completed a hearing like this in 
Newark, NJ, the day before yesterday and I was a guest on a call- 
in radio program. This was yesterday. And the question was put 
to me thusly: 

Senator, you talk about all these programs, but is it the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to raise our kids? Is that not the responsibility of parents and fam- 
ilies? Furthermore, why should we be helping people to act irresponsibly? 

That is just the way it was put to me, so I will put it to you. 

Mr. Ofjvios. I think that we have to support the people that we 
have bred. This is an American tragedy. They are our children. 
They are not somebody else's children. They are our children— 
every child out there is related to me. Stop for a second. These are 
our kids, especially in the county of Los Angeles. 

What do you mean we should not help these kids? How did they 
get to be this way? Society taught them to be this way. 

Granted, the family unit is dissipating and malfunctioning, but 
that is a product of years and years and years of degeneration of 
the family unit within the structure of the American society, pe- 
riod. It has nothing to do with today or yesterday or two genera- 
tions ago. 

You say to me, should the Federal Government support family 
values and support our children and supply jobs for the future of 
our children? Yes; much more so than trying to bail out the S&L 
situation. Much more so than building armament to protect the 
rest of the world from what? 

Senator HaRKIN. But you see this is the philosophical argument 
that is going on. 

Mr. Olmos. Totally. It has been going on for so many generations 
that the children are killing children for no reason. Time out. And 
there is a hole in the ozone layer. So, I am going to stop right 
there. I do not have to move. I checkmate all of you guys. You are 
all checkmated. There is no more future for our children if you do 
not fix the hole. There is no more future for our children if we do 
not stop the behavior of them killing each other. 

How do you stop that? You have to start from the beginning and 
you have to start looking at the political agenda of people in gen- 
eral. The economic power and where we are spending our money 
and how we spend our money. You are right on, Tom. It is like 
preaching to the choir. Congressman Dixon said it. 
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The reason that we are so animated and so pushing for this to 
be understood is that you have an opportunity, Senator. You are 
there and all I say to you is you go armed with all the information 
you get, but all you need to say one time to all the Senate and the 
Congress is children are killing children for no reason and it is the 
tip of the iceberg. 

If you thought crack was bad, you wait until the kids find that 
high. They are already doing it in Wyoming. They have already 
done it in Peoria. They are doing it in Kansas. Thev have done it 
in Washington. They are doing it here in LA, We had 771 gang- 
related murders last year. 

Senator Harkin. Ed, I cannot tell you how frustrating it is for 
me and I know I speak for Julian, how frustrating it is when you 
see the riots that happened here and the President's spokesman 
comes out and says, ^Well, it is the direct result of those programs 
of the 1960's." It drives me up the wall. 

Mr. OlJMOS. Senator, it is OK I mean, you understand where he 
is coming from. He is looking for the answers and this is an answer 
that somebody gave to him from his constituency. One of his people 
said, *This is what you have to say now", and he goes, "Oh, OK, 
this is what I think", and he did it. He does it. 

I mean, the whole way that this— but, you know, all that has to 
be cleared. It has to be cleared in a manner that is verv, very easy 
and obtainable. Just grab the President's hand and say, "You 
know, I am a Senator and I am here to say that I support your love 
of child. Let us start putting the children first." 

He is going to say, "Oh, of course, I have always don^ that. OK, 
let us put bipartisan situations to the side." Grab all of the people 
in the Senate and the Congress together, and the judicial system 
and say at one time with one voice, **We, as the United States of 
America, the politics of the United States, confirm at this moment 
to put the children first", and make sure that the elderly feel very 
secure, very secure, because they are the ones who vote the most 
and they are the ones who actually turn the situation in their 
favor, and I do not blame them. 

Senator Harkin. Do you feel that there is a great amount of frus- 
tration and anger among people in America today? Let me rephrase 
that. We know there is a great deal of anger and frustration with 
the political system. Believe me, I can attest to that first hand. 

Mr. Olmos. We do not trust it. 

Senator Harkin. They do not trust it because there is such a di- 
vergence between what we are saying and what actual'.y is being 
done. We say these things but nothing ever happens. 

Mr. Olmos. And you are examples. See, I was taught by exam- 
ple. I was not taught by words. I was taught by the behavior of the 
streets and being able to see this example coming at me and I saw 
the repercussions of the example. • • i 

We have set a terrible example forward, man. We set it in the 
Boston Te*^ Party and we set it even worse this last 4 weeks ago. 
I mean, C ^re are so many people that are afraid of the fact that 
the Bloods and the Crips were together with the Korean merchants 
and the Korean merchants and the Blonds and Crips sat there with 
bandannas over their faces and they are saying, '"Well, we are 
going to get them to help us protect our stores.' 
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Panic. Panic. I mean, people are going, "Whoa. What is that? 
What was that?" I understand that it is the best thing that could 
happen, is for these two groups to come together, but by God al- 
mighty, think. Concentrate and focus on the child. 

If those two groups had been focusing on the child; their words 
would have come out a littU bit different. Their understanding 
would have come out a little bit different. It is ver>' difficult what 
we are going through and I will tell you, we are going to have to 
go through it another 4 years. 

I hate to say it and everybody here sits there and goes, "I cannot 
see it coming. I cannot believe that this will happen." But it will 
because we still do not have the ability — it is an election year. This 
could not have hit in a better time because it really exposes all the 
difficulties of our system. 

You know he cannot make a move. He cannot ^o to Rio de Janei- 
ro and help the environment. He cannot do itl)ecause he would 
have to set forth a motion that would make every person making 
money in America into another kind of behavior because we take 
up 80 percent of all the world resources and we make 80 percent 
of the problem in the environment. We are a big problem. 

For our leader to go there and say, "OK, I want to sign." What- 
ever they come up with, he cannot sign it. I do not care what they 
come up with. He is not going to be able to sign it. And I am going 
to be there to say, "There we go." 

That is the problem of it. I understand your frustration. But you 
can — ^you are armed with a very, very — and you should research it. 
It is a phenomenon that can actually destroy the very fiber of the 
existence of this country and it is spreading. 

It is like coke. It is like crack. If we would have stopped it when 
everybody said, "Hey, there is a problem. We have got this new 
drug", but we did not jump on it because it was only in the ghettos. 
It was only being used by African Americans and Latinos. 

Now, sorry to say, man, it is being used by a lot more people 
than just us. 

So, I say thank you very much, Tom, for everything that you are 
doing. God bless you. 

Senator Hahkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Olmos. Go for it. I Applause.! 

Senator Haukin. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

As Mr. Olmos said, one of the things we are doing in our hear- 
ings is traveling from Washington to other cities around the coun- 
try. This committee wants to hear from those that most directly af- 
fect it and that is our young people. 

So, as we started in Newark, and as we are going to continue 
today, I want to hear from some young people who have been par- 
ticipating in some of these programs and who have lived in these 
communities. 

STATEMENT OF VERONICA GUTIERREZ, ADOLESCENT FAMILY LIFE 
PROGRAM GRADUATE, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Senator Haukin. So, I would like to call to the witness table Ve- 
ronica Gutierrez, Tiffany Fenderson, and Christelene Ennis. Just 
come on up here. I will introduce you a little bit more as soon as 
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you get up here. This is Christelene. How about Tiffany Penderson? 
You are Tiffany? , , , 

Now the voices of our next witnesses belong to three young peo- 
ple who we believe have profited from their experience with some 
of the early intervention programs we are here to talk about today. 

First I will welcome Veronica Gutierrez. Veronica is 17 years 
old, has two children; one 3 years old and one 9 months old. 

Ms. GUTlKHUKZ. Three months old. . j , 

Senator Hakkin. Three months old. She has been in the adoles- 
cent family life program for approximately 10 months, bince Feb- 
ruary since she has been active in the support groups to assist 
other teenage mothers and has taken a leadership position in these 

^'^vT'ronka dropped out of school after the eighth grade and she is 
now in a volunteer dropout recovery program operated by Altimate 
that will lead to a GED. And I understand Veronica is also recently 
married, so we welcome you here. . 

Next we will hear from Tiffany Fenderson. Tiffany is a 16-year- 
old nth grader with a 3.5 GPA That is Pretty amazing She is also 
a Head Start graduate. Tiffany's goal, I am told, is to attend Spell- 
man College and become a pharmacist. She has won gold medals 
and trophies in swimming, has participated in the Junior Olympics 
for swimming and works as a lifeguard at the Los Angeles County 

swimming pools. . , j ^ n j cf.,_t. 

She has done volunteer work at hospitals and at Head btart pro- 
erams and she is enrolled in a leadership training program with 
Pepperdine University. We are glad to have you here today with 
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We are also lucky enough to be able to speak to another Head 
Start graduate, Christelene Ennis. Christelene is 9 years old, in 
the fourth grade at a Catholic school in Compton. She is a B -plus 
student and she wants to go to college and become a teacher or a 



""christelene likes to roller skate and read. She is on the drill 
team squad at her school. She is taking a computer class and she 
is an usher in her church. We also thank you for being with us 

today Christelene. , « , . v v tVio 

So, all of you, thank you very much for being here. You are the 
ones-well, obviously I like hearing from the Mayor and Edward 
Olmos and Congressman Dixon, but you are the one we really want 
to listen to because you are the ones that can teach us what we 

°"so*'you^°statements will be made a part of the record and, Veron- 
ica, we will start with you. The floor is yours. Please proceed as 

^°Ms° GimicilRKZ. Good morning. My name is Veronica Gutierrez 
and I am pleased to be here today to speak to you about more pro- 
crams for teens and their children. , . r 

Being a teen mother myself I know how difficult it is for someone 
my age to learn that she is pregnant and not be aware of what 
needs to be done next. It is very scary You really are "ot prepared 
for all the changes that will take place and you fee that your 
whole future is uncertain and will be completed ditterent. 
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I became pregnant when I was 14 years old. I am 17 years old 
now and I have two children of my own. As you know, you do not 
generally get a positive reaction from most people when you are 
young and pregnant. This is yet another issue which teen mothers 
must deal with. 

This is a time in a teen's life when they need even more support 
encouragement, yet most of our parents and friends do not react 
this way. 

I have found that there are not many services, particularly tar- 
geting teen mothers and their children. This is very unfortunate 
from my personal experience. I can assure you that offering more 
services and programs could make all the difference in the world 
when it comes down to our ^rture. 

^ ^"il.uH^^"^^y a client of Altimate Health Services Teen Pro- 
gram. This program has made a tremendous change in my life and 
the lives of my children. 

This program is designed to assist teen mothers with edu- 
cational, health, and social services, such as prenatal care, 
parenting classes, nutritional information, and family planning, 

I have met many of new friends through this program arid it 
moans very much to me to be able to talk to them about the same 
concerns that I might have. 

The case workers at the program have helped me to restore con- 
tidence in myself and encouraged me to contribute ideas to make 
this program stronger and to help other teen moms. They care 
about what I think. 

I enjoy volunteering my time to help coordinate activities to get 
teen mothers involved as I,know they would benefit from this pro- 
gram. Tlic greatest problem that 1 see is one of money. To do more 
things irom their hectic schedules, case workers have to try and get 
donations any time we want to have a special activity for the teen 
mothers and their children. 

Transportation is a need for many teen mothers; child care, 
study books, educational materials, even strollers. 

We are trying to train ourselves and our children to be more re- 
sponsible citizens. More money for this type of program is a very 
worthwhile investment for our future. 

nA-i™r T.^^" ProCTam is like a second home for me. They are 
all like families. We share our problems and joys and we are study- 
ing together and learning how to raise our children together. It is 
because of this program that I am able to be here today to tell you 
now important it is for us to be heard. 

We are talking about building our futures and our children's fu- 
tures as well. It is hard to do it alone, and so many of the teens 
out there feel very much alone, I plan to continue studying and 
working hard to create a better future for myself, my children, and 
other teen parents. 

I ask you to continue supporting and develoning programs that 
will make a difference in the lives of teen mothers, to give them 
the guidance and encouragement they need to start planning for a 
happier future. 

With the proper support system in place I know they will do so. 
Thank you for the opportunity and your support. lApplause.J 
Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Veronica. 
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STA115MENT OF TIFFANY FENDERSON» HEAD START GRADUATO, LOS 
ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Tiffany, again, welcome to you and the floor is 
yours. You may proceed as you so desire and tell us what you 

think. , ^ , , J /. -x 

Ms. 1^:N!)KRS0N. Good morning. Head Start has made a aetinite 
impact on my family, as well as myself. Wlien I entered Head Start 
at the age of 3, my sister had previously been in Head Start 2 
years ahead of me. . i , . 

My mother, who is a single parent, became involved in the pro- 
gram with me, along with my teacher. The three of us became a 
team. I soon lost my fear of being alone, I became active, no longer 
afraid to perform. A foundation was laid that would enhance all 

areas of my life. . j . i -i.- 

By introducing me to listening, observation, and social activities 
I have been able to participate in various activities from Head 
Start to now, such as reading programs, drill team, Camp Fire, 
computer fund, art, singing, homecoming queen fundraisers, vice 
president of the sophomores, and Hugh O'Brien leadership con- 
ference. 

Leaving Head Start and entering primary education, I began 
reading in kindergarten, reading over 1,000 books. In secondary 
education I have concentrated on my career goals. I attend a col- 
lege preparatory hijrh school. . , , 

I have much to be thankful for from Head Start, for, indeed, it 
gave my family a head start. My mother, after entering Head 
Start, became a dynamite mother and woman. She has volunteered 
over 10,000 hours in Head Start, Camp Fire, church, and various 
other community service programs. 

She was parent policy council chairperson, where she iearneci 
budgeting, interviewing skills, teaching, and now runs two child 

care programs. , . r u vr j 

My sister has achieved honors in various areas or her iite, aue 
to the foundation she received at Head Start. She now attends 
California State University at Dominguez Hills. Her goal in life is 
to become a concert pianist. 

Head Start extended back to my grandmother who was able to 
return to the work force after 30 years through the training she re- 
ceived at Head Start as a community volunteer. . J 

As I look back, I realize the values that Head Start has instilied 
in me. Health, nutrition, education, and parent involvement a^e 
the keys that have made my life as rewarding as it has been and 
they will remain a large part of my future successes. [Applause.! 

Senator Haukin. Thank you very much. 

Is your mother here? 

Ms. Fknokhson. Yes; there she is right there. 
Senator Harkin. Stand up. Let us applaud a great woman. [Ap- 
plause.] 
That is great. 

STATEMENT OF CIIRISTEI^ENE ENNIS» HEAD START GRADUATE, LOS 
ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Christelene, welcome to you and please tell us 
what is on your mind. 
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Ms. Christeli«:n>: Ennis. Good morning, my name is Christelene. 
[Pause. 1 

Senator Harkin. Now, Christelene, you are OK. Is your mommy 
here? 

Ms. Christeijcne Ennis. Yes; there she is. 

Senator Harkin. Well, let us get her. Come on up here and help 
us out, my goodness sakes. We will just take a little bit of a break 
right here and I will get my papers straightened out, too, and make 
sure I am on board with everything here. 

STATKMKNT OF VKRONICA GUTIERREZ 

Maybe I can ask — maybe I should just ask Veronica and Tiffany 
a couple of questions, and then we will get to Christelene here. 
Christelene, you can listen to them for a couple of minutes per- 
haps? 

Veronica, 2 days ago in Newark, NJ, we had a similar panel of 
young people, such as yourselves, that had been through the Head 
Start program and various others, but mostly Head Start pro- 
grams. Did you participate in Head Start? 

Ms. Gutierrez. No; I did not. 

Senator Harkin. You did not participate in Head Start. 
Ms. Gutierrez. No. 

Senator Harkin. So, really, your first involvement was really 
with Altimate? 
Ms. Gutierrez. Yes; it was. 

Senator Harkin. And Altimate is what? Tell me a little bit more 
about Altimate. What docs it do? 

Ms, Gutierrez. It is a program that helps young teen mothers 
who are pregnant or have kids to restore confidence in themselves. 
In case tney have any problems, they go there and we get counsel- 
ing or help from the case workers there. 

We go to school there. They take us to activities such as pageants 
and so forth. That kind of thing. 

Senator Harkin. vSo you went through grade school through 
eighth grade? 

Ms. Gutierrez. I left the eighth grade. I did not go to eighth 
grade. 

Senator Harkin. You left the eighth grade. 
Ms. Gutierrez. Right. 

Senator Harkin. And then had a child about that time? 
Ms. Gutierrez. No; about a year after. 

Senator Harkin. About a year after that. And so now you are 
trying to catch up? 

Ms. Gutierrez. By going to school. I am studying hard. 

Senator Harkin. 1 see. Tell me, what advice would you give to 
a young girl who is in the eighth grade right now that is maybe 
thinking about dropping out? 

I will even be more forthright than that. What advice would you 
give to a young girl in the eighth grade or ninth grade today that 
is thinking of having sexual relations with a man. What advice 
would you give her? 

Ms. tJuTiERREZ. I would advise her to wait. If I could have waited 
to have my children, I would have waited. I think that they should 
keep on going to school, finish their education, get a career, and 
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then plan to have kids if that is what they want. I think the best 
thing to do is wait, especially when you are so young and you do 
not know what your future is going to be for the next 10 years. 

Senator Harkin. I believe you are saying that, from your stand- 
point, would have a greater impact than my saving it, for example, 
because you have lived it and you are recently a new mother. I 
think what you have just said needs to be said to a lot of young 

^^^Fs.^GuTlERRKZ. Yes; I feel the same way and for that reason we 
would like to go to schools throughout the community and speak 
to them about what it is like to be premant and if there are any 
girls who are pregnant, where they could go for help. 

Senator Harkin. What services that you have needed have been 
the most difficult to get for you and your children? What has been 
the most difficult to get? , r -i j r- i -i 

Ms. GUTIERRP^Z. Well, for me, planning family, definitely family 

planning. 

Senator Harkin. Family planning. 

Ms. GuTiERRKZ. For me, yes. For my kids, going to the doctor and 
getting immunizations, that sort of thing, and child care. 

Senator Harkin. When you were pregnant with your first child 
you were 14 years old. 

Ms. Gutip:urkz. Yes. , , -i i_ i^i 

Senator Harkin. Did you have maternal and child health care 
services? 

Ms GuTlKRREZ. Not until I v/as about 6-months pregnant. 
Senator Harkin. Nothing in the early stages, but from 6 months 
on you did? 

Ms. GUTIKKREZ. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Did it help? 

Ms. GuTiKRRKZ. Yes; it helped a lot. 

Senator Harkin. And after the child was born, did you have 
other kinds of help? 

Ms GUTIEHRKZ. Yes; regular check ups with the doctor. 

Senator Harkin. Have you heard of the program called Women, 
Infants and Children's feeding program? 

Ms. GuTiKURKZ. No; I have not. 

Senator Harkin. You have not heard of that. 

Ms. GUTIKRRKZ. No. 

Senator Harkin. So you did not participate in that at all. 

Ms. GUTIERRKZ. No; I did not. 

Senator Harkin. Now, your oldest child is, what, 3 c 

Ms. Gutierrez. She will be 3 in November. , . , « j 

Senator Harkin. Are you going to be able to get her in the Head 

Start program? ^ . . 

Ms Gutierrez. Yes; I already put her on the waiting list 
Senator HaRKIN. That is another question I did not ask What 

are the waiting lists like? I think I will find that out from the last 

panel that is coming up here today, what the waiting lists are like, 

I guess they are probably pretty long. 
Ms. GUTIKRREZ. Real long. . 
Senator Harkin. Tiffany, let me ask you— you are doing very 

well in school, obviously— 3.5. I wish I could have done that well 

when I was in school, to be honest about it. 
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Did you enjoy your experience as a Head Start student? 
Ms, Fenderson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. It sounded like you did. It sounded like your 
mother enjoyed it, too. 
Ms. Fenderson. Yes. 

Senator HaRKIN. Do you think it kind of helped bring your family 
closer together? 
Ms. Fenderson, Yes. 

Senator Harkin. You, your mother, and a sister? 

Ms. Fenderson, Yes; me, my mother, and my sister. 

Senator Harkin, What do you think was the biggest benefit from 
Head Start? In your own words, how did it help you? 

Ms. Fenderson. Well, it helped me in getting a relationship with 
my mother because, like I said, my mother was a single parent and 
it helped her out through getting us a good education without my 
father being there. 

Senator Harkin, Two days ago in Newark, NJ, I had a young 
woman, an African American, who had been through Head Start. 
She is now 30 years old, so she was in some of the first Head Start 
programs. She is now a doctor. She got her medical degree. She is 
just in her residency right now in radiology. So, obviously she is 
very accomplished. She went to Cornell University and is now 
going to be a practicing medical doctor. 

She said that the biggest benefit she got from the Head Start 
program was that it gave her the hope that she could fulfill her 
dreams, that she could really be what she wanted to be and it 
brought her and her mother closer together. 

I thought about that. I thought about the fact that dreams and 
hopes are bom early in life. Do you feel that Head Start kind of 
gave you that kind of hope that you could chase your dreams and 
fulfill them? 

Ms. Fenderson. Yes; because it brought me out of fear when I 
was little and I am not afraid to do anything anymore. 

Senator Harkin. Good for you. What do you want to do after you 
finish high school? 

Ms. Fenderson, I want to go to college in Georgia and become 
a pharmacist. 

Senator Harkin. A pharmacist. Good for you. 

Well, Christelene, you are wonderful to be here with us today. I 
appreciate it very much. I understand that this is kind of— all 
these machines and equipment and cameras and stuff around here 
makes everybody kind of nei-vous. 

You know, when I was your age, if they had done this to me, I 
do not know what I would have done. I probably would have 
crawled under the table. So, I have a sense of how you might feel 
with everything here, but your mother is v/ith you and I want you 
to know that we all love you very much and I think you are a great 
example for young people and what you have done. 

So, we are very proud of you, very, very proud. I know your 
mother is very proud of you, too. If you have anything you want 
to tell me, just go right ahead and tell me, whatever you might 
want to say to me. 

[Pause,] 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ENNIS 

Senator Harkin. Well, maybe your mother would like to say a 
few things to me. How about you, Mrs. Ennis? 
Mrs. Ennis. How about if I read her speech? 
Senator Harkin. I would appreciate that. 

Mrs. Ennis. Good morning, everyone. She said her name is 
Christelene Ennis and she was saying: 

The things I enjoy doing at Head Start. I enjoy working in the difTerent areas. 
The art area was my favorite area. I liked to draw, paint, and color. I also enjoy 
the water play and washing dolls. My Dad played Santa Glaus at Christmas one 
year at the Head Start center. 'T^hat was something I will never /orget It was a 
great memory for me. I still sometimes visit the Head Start center. I feel Head btart 
was a great experience for me. I am now enrolled at the Our Lady of Victory school 
and I am a B student. I would like to be a teacher someday, just like my Mom. 
Thank you. Christelene. 

[Applause.] _ _ . 

Senator Harkin. Christelene, I want you to know I have a 
daughter who is 10 years old and I know that she would be feehng 
about the same way you are feeling right now about sitting at the 
table, so I understand that. I just, again, want you to know that 
we are happy that you are here with your mother and please con- 
tinue to study hard. , , , n t^. i vi tj j 

Do you feel that Head Start really helped you? Did you like Head 
Start when you went to it? 

Ms. Christp:lene Ennis. Yes. 

Senator Hakkin. Do you think it helped you in school.-' I mean, 
you are a B student. You are doing really well. 

Let me ask you this, Christelene, do you thmk all kids ought to 
go to Head Start? Would you tell other kids that they ought to go 
to Head Start? ^ ^ , . , . 

I will bet you think so. Well, Christelene, thank you for being 
here. What is the name of your school? 

Ms. Christ>:ij<:nk Ennis. Our Lady of Victory. 

Senator Harkin. Do you like it? 

Ms Christp:lp:nf: Ennis. It is too close to summer time. 

Senator Harkin. Ms. Ennis, let me ask you a couple of questions. 
Ms. Ennis, I am privileged to have you here today. 

Mrs. Ennis. Thank you. tt j xo o 

Senator Harkin. How did you find out about Head btartr How 
old was Christelene when she entered Head Start? 

Mrs. Ennis. She was 3 years old. 

Senator Harkin. And she stayed in for? 

Mrs. Ennis. 2 years. ^ . ^ ^ 

Senator Harkin. How did you find out about it? Do you remem- 
ber? Someone told you about it? , . j t i. j 

Mrs. Ennis. Yes; someone did tell me about it and I went ana 
got the documents that I needed and got her enrolled. 

Senator Harkin. Do you feel good about the program? 

Mrs. Ennis. Yes; I work for Head Start. 

Senator Harkin. You are working for Head Start now? 

Mrs. Ennis. Yes; I am. 

Senator Harkin. How many days a week? 

Mrs. Ennis. Oh, I work 5 days a week, S to 5. 

Senator Harkin. And how many kids m your Head btart center.'' 
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Mrs. Ennis. Well, we have 144 in ours because we have morning 
and afternoon classes. So, the total at the center I am working at 
is 144. 

Senator HarKIN. One of the things I have heard that is so good 
about Head Start is that it involves the parents. 

Mrs, Ennis. Yes; and I love it. It gives the parents a chance to 
work with the teachers, their children, and it is nice. It makes me 
feel good to see the parents involved. 

Senator Harkin. Is there a waiting list now? 

Mrs. Ennis. Yes; there is, but it moves quickly. 

Senator Harkin. The statistics are that nationally we are right 
about 30 percent; 30 percent of eligible kids are now enrolled in 
Head Start. So, there are long waiting lists. The other dav in New- 
ark there were 2,000 kids in Newark in Head Start and there were 
2,000 on the waiting list and these were 2,000 that just knew about 
it. There may be more out there that did not even know about the 
waiting list 

So, the people who do know about it and participate in it, just 
love the program and we see the results of it. 

Mrs. Ennis. Yes; it is a great program. They have so many 
things to offer for the children, as well as the families. It is family 
focused. 

Senator HarKIN. Now, let me go back here to, I think, it was Tif- 
fany. You said something about your grandmother also. Tell me 
about that. I did not understand that. 

Ms. Fenderson. I said that 

Senator Harkin. How is your grandmother involved in this? 
Ms. FENDEiiSON. How is she? 

Senator Harkin. Is she involved in the Head Start program? 

Ms. FENDKiiSON. She was. She was involved with my mother. 

Senator Harkin. And then did she become involved when you 
were in the Head Start program? 

Ms. FKNDEiiSON. It was like the whole family was. 

Senator Harkin. Well, that is great. So it reached back not just 
to your mother, but back to your gi'andmother, too. 

Ms. Fenderson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Does your mother volunteer for Head Start 
now? 

Are you involved in Head Start now? 
Ms. Fenderson. Right now? 

Senator Harkin. Yes; well, I will either ask you or Ms. Ennis, 
what is the outreach program like here? That is why I was inter- 
ested in how you might have found out about the Head Start pro- 
gram. Is there enough information getting out to the community 
that it is available? 

Just very briefly, if you could just take a mike. We are recording 
this. I appreciate it. I am sorry to have to do this to you, but I am 
interested in how you may have found out about it 

Ms. Fenderson. OK. I found out through Head Start. The Head 
Start in Compton, they were going through some crisis financially, 
the pre^/ious grantee was, and my mother got involved with my 
youngest brother. He was in regular public school, but they had a 
Head Start center at the site. 
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They needed some volunteers to come in and volunteer because 
they had to match funding with volunteers. My mother eot in- 
volved that way and from her getting involved, it was like the 
whole family got involved with her and then when my two daugh- 
ters—my oldest daughter was born, I got involved with her and 
then when my other daughter was born, it just kept going on re- 
peating itself. 

As mr as enough information getting out, I do not know about 
enough, but information is getting out. There probably could be 
some more because I know there are several public schools in the 
area I live in now that do not have much information about Head 
Start, which is tragic— Head Start is a good program. 

It incorporates the child, the family, and also incorporates health 
because they believe a healthv child is a child that can learn. With- 
out good health it is kind of hard. If you are hungry, you do not 
care what they are trying to teach you. You do not care about social 
skills. You want to feed that hunger that is inside of you. 

If you have a child that may have a speech impediment, then 
that is going to deter that child from learning or going forward to 
being aggressive, so they incorporate mental health as well as 
speech. They incorporate nutrition. Parents are trained on every 
level, from prenatal care, all the way through to getting your child 
into high school and even into different colleges. 

There is resource information available through Head Start. It is 
a fabulous program. , mi i 

Senator Hahkin. All right. I appreciate that very much. Thank 
you. lApplause.j , . ^ i j 

Let me just ask you, do any of you have anythmg else you would 
like to say to me? . 

Veronica, do you have anything else you would like to— just lis- 
tening to this, is there anything else you ^would say, like, *This 
came to my mind and I want to tell him this"? 
Ms. GUTIKUHKZ. If I get started, I will not stop. 
Senator Harkin. Well, if there is something else, you better say 
it. I would like to hear it. 

Ms. GUTIKKREZ. Well, I just would like, you know, hopefully you 
can help us in trying to get more programs out there because there 
are not too many of them. There are a lot of girls out there who 
are pregnant and do not have much information. 

At the program where I go to, there is a clinic right next door, 
which is good. It is convenient. The school, WIC, child care, and the 
Head Start is there, so it would be good to try to go ahead and get 
more programs like that out there for teen girls and their children. 
It would be good. 
Senator Harkin. I appreciate that. 

Well, thank you all very much. Do you know something, 
Christelene? I want to tell you something. See this guy over here 
at this machine? He is taking everything down that we say and it 
goes into a record and that record is kept at the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, DC. 
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So, let US see, you are 9 ye^.trs old. About 20-some years from 
now, 25, when you become a f^reat success and you have children 
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of your own, you can go back to Washington, DC, and look this up 
in the record and you can say: "See, I did this one time when I was 
a kid." So, it is kept for posterity. You can always go back and it 
will be kept forever for you, _ , , v tt 

I appreciate your being here. Tiffany, thank you very much, Ve- 
ronica, ^ , . 

Are these not great kids? [ApplauseJ 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Christelen Ennis 

THE THINGS I ENJOYED DOING AT HEAD START 
I enjoyed working in the different areas. The art area was my .favorite area. I 
liked to draw, paint and color. 1 also enjoyed the water play and washing dolls. 

My dad played Santa Glaus on Christmas one year and that was something 1 wiH 
never forget. It is a great memory for me. I still sometimes \asit the Head btart cen- 
ter. - 
I feel Head Start was a great experience for me. 

I am now enrolled at "Our Lady of Victor/' School and I am a B student. 
I would like to be a teacher some day, just like my mom. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF Ms. VP:R0NICA GUTIERREZ 

Good morning. My name is Veronica Gutierrez, and I am pleased to be here to 
SDcak to you about the need for more programs for teens and their children, 
^einjr a teen mother myself, I know how difricult it is for someone my age to learn 
that she is pregnant and not be aware of what needs to be done next. It is ven^ 
scary You realW are not prepared for all the changes that will take place, and you 
feel that your Sture is uncertain and will be completely difTe rent. I became preg- 
nant when I was 14 years old. I am now 17 and have 2 children. ♦ i 

As you may know, you don't generally get a positive reaction from most people 
when you are young and pregnant. This is yet another issue that teen mothers must 
d^eal with This is a time in a teen's life when thev need even more suppoii and 
encouragement, yet most of our parents and friends don t react this way. 

I have found that there aren't many services particulariy targeting teen mothers 
and their children. This is very unfortunate. From my personal experience 1 can as- 
sure you that offering more services and programs for us could make all the dil- 
ferences in the world when it comes to our future. . ^ ^ nr, • _ 

I am currently a client of AltaMed Health Scrvices'Jeen F^gram This orogram 
has made a tremendous change in my life and the lives of my children This pro- 
gram is designed to assist teen moms and their children with educational, health 
and social services such as: prenatal care, parenting classes, nutritional information, 
iob training and family planning. , . , ^ 

I have met many new friends through this program and it n^^ans very much for 
me to be able to talk to them about the same concerns and needs that 1 might have 
The Case Workers at the program have helped me to restore confidence in myselt 
and encourage me to contribute ideas and suggestions to make the program stronger 
and to help the other teen moms. They care about what 1 think. ^ . ^ _ 
I enjoy volunteering my time to help coordinate activities to get the teens more 
involved as I know that we will all benefit greatly from the program 

The ffreatest problem I see is one of money to do more things. Aside trom their 
hectic schedules. Case Workers have to try and get donations anytime we want to 
have a special activity for the teen mothers and their children. Transiwrtation is 
a need fo> many teen mothers. Child care. Study books or educational matenals. 
Even strollers. We are trying to train ourselves and our children to be responsible 
citizens. More money for this type of program is a very worthwhile investment in 

^^AlUM^^^^^ Teen IVogram is like a second home for me They are all like family. 
We share our problems and we share our joys. We study together and we learn 
about raising children together. . v u ♦j «j t^ii v.nti/ 

It is because of this program that I am able to be here today and tell you how 
important it is for us to be heard. We are talking about building our future and our 
children's future as well. It is hard to do it alone and so many of the pregnant teens 
out there feel very much alone. 
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I plan to continue studying and working hard to create a better future for myself, 
my children and other teen mothers. I ask you to continue supporting and develop- 
ing profframs that will make a difference in the lives of teen mothers. Give them 
the guidance and encouragement thev need to start planning for a happier future. 
With the proper support systems in place I know they will do so. 

Thank you for this opportunity and for your support. 

STATEMENT OF DR- SHIRLEY L. FANNIN, DIRECTOR, DISEASE CON- 
TROL PROGRAMS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Now, our third panel witnesses. I will call them 
to the table. Dr. Shirley Fannin, Dr. Carolyn Reid-Green, Mr. 
James Steyer, Eugene Wilson, and Alice Harris. 

As they take their seats, I will introduce them further for the 
record. 

Dr. Shirley Fannin, director of disease control programs for Los 
Angeles County, is a board-certified pediatrician. She has been em- 
ployed by Los Angeles County since 1975. Prior to that she was 
employea at the Cedar Sinai Medical Center from 1970 to 1975 as 



Dr. Carolyn Reid-Green is director of the Drew Child Develop- 
ment Center in Watts, a leader in the African-American commu- 
nity, and an articulate speaker in early childhood issues. Her cen- 
ter manages 22 Head Start programs. 

Dr. Grben. We have one Head Start progpram with 19 centers. 
We just heard several of our graduates. 

Senator Harkin. Oh, it is one Head Start and then you have all 
the satellite centers? 
Dr. Green. Yes, 
Senator Harkin. I understand. 

Then, Mr. James Steyer, founder and president of Children Now, 
a California-based children's policy and advocacy organization. 
Prior to founding Children Now, Mr. Steyer was a civil rights attor- 
ney working for the NAACP Legal Defense Fund. 

He began his formal legal career in 1983, when he was awarded 
clerkship with the Supreme Court of California. He currently finds 
time to spend one morning per week as a volunteer teacher to sec- 
ond, third, and fifth graders at E. Morris Cox Elementary School 
in east Oakland, an inner-city school. 

Eugene R. Wilson is president of the ARCO Foundation, Inc., the 
major vehicle for corporate contributions made by Atlantic Richfield 
in Los Angeles. 

As vice president of ARCO's neighborhood support corporation, 
he manages tax credit investments in low-income housing. He has 
served as a fund raiser in higher education for 20 years. He fre- 
Quently speaks and writes on corporate contribution and philan- 
tnropy issues, especially as those issues are affected by rapidly 
chanmng demographics in the West, Southwest, and Alaska, where 
ARCO's rr:ark6ts are concentrated. 

And we do not think Alice Harris is here yet, but as soon as she 
shows up, we will have her at the table. 

Again, we thank you all very much for taking time. I appreciate 
deeply your patience in being here. I think you have heard some 
interesting testimony. But you people represent decades of exper- 
tise, experience anci devotion to health care, education, and the 
general well-being of children. 
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Again, you know what this connmittee is about and why we are 
here. I do not need to go over that again. All of your testimonies 
will be made a part of the record in their entirety and in order, 
starting with Dr. Fannin, we will go down the witness table and 
if you could just please summarize for us the points you wish to 
make, I would be deeply appreciative. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. Fannin. I will try. When I realized I was the only person 
from health that would be talking to you today, my agenda got a 
lot longer than the original two subjects I was going to address. 

If you will bear with mc, I believe these are important subjects 
and I will try to be as brief as possible. 

Senator Harkin. Good. Because, as you understand, this sub- 
committee takes in education and it takes in health and it takes 
in human services. 

Dr. Fannin. Yes. 

Senator HARKIN. So this, obviously, is very important. 

Dr. Fannin. Yes; I do understand. I am a board-certified pedia- 
trician, as you mentioned, but I also have been director of disease 
control programs for the last 17 years in Los Angeles. 

I also have volunteered a Saturday morning per month with St. 
John's Well-Child Center, which is a free well-child service in cen- 
tral Los Angeles and it has a predominantly Spanish-speaking, 
very poor, clientele. 

So, I have seen the needs in Los Angeles from that angle and I 
would like to talk • ^out health needs predominantly. 

I have seen waxii and waning of interest in children's issues at 
the Federal, State, and local level. I remember when I was in train- 
ing, I used to think that children got trotted out every year or so 
when we were into fund raising and that was because they were 
so pathetic and cute in the hospital setting that people tended to 
open their purses a little wider when children were part of fund 
raising. 

I think we all agree that children are important, right up there 
with apple pie and motherhood, in our concept of what democracy 
should be about. But I would like to quote something from R.D. 
Lamm, who wrote an article entitled, "Again, Age Beats Youth'*, in 
the New York Times, December 2, 1990. 

It says: "Poverty in America is more hkely to wear diapers than 
a hearing aid. Nevertheless, Congress in 1987 spent $10,010 per 
capita on the elderly, and only $854 per child." 

Senator Harkin. Say that again. 

Dr. Fannin. Congress in 1987 spent $10,010 per capita on the el- 
derly, and only $854 per child. 

Now, I would like to hasten to tell you that I believe the elderly 
in our population also require assistance and should be considered 
important people to focus on. 

But I think children have been getting the short end of the stick 
for much, much too long and I think maybe instead of just dragging 
them out as a potential issue to take the heat off during an election 
year — and that is my bias, that they are a safe issue in an election 
year to put your focus on because everybody agrees they need our 
attention. 
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I am afraid of what is going to happen after November. It will 
be back to business as usual, voting down programs or extra fund- 
ing for programs. I wish I were as able as Mr. Olmos to get hys- 
terical in the same way he gets, but I think I, and the other people 
here, will try to impress you with some of the needs. 

We did just have a major measles epidemic. We are no longer 
having a measles epidemic because nature takes care of measles 
epidemics. If you do not immunize children and prevent the dis- 
ease, the disease immunizes them, but it took 37 lives and it 
caused 1,875 hospitalizations in this community alone from a dis- 
ease that is preventable easily and cheaply, even though it is an 
expensive vaccine. 

During the 1980's Congress gave a whole lot of money to immu- 
nization effort, but I think most of it went to two areas; one, the 
rising cost of vaccine. Every time Congress seemed to give more 
money, the cost of vaccine went up. 

And also building a central bureaucracy during the 1980's at 
CDC. Those were two costly types of things. 

We got vaccine here, but we did not get money to deal with the 
issue of infrastructure, or deal with the issue of our rising popu- 
lation. This community grew by 1.5 million people in the 10 years 
of the 1980's. We did not grow to meet that challenge and we have 
not grown to meet that challenge. 

Now, we have to ask ourselves, are we going to prevent the next 
epidemic? Because nature has a way of creating epidemics. When 
you have enough susceptibles in your society and you introduce the 
virus, you have an epidemic. That is the natural course. 

Are we going to prevent the next one? I really do not think so 
because Conm-ess gave us extra money this year. It is called $46 
million for the whole United States and there are 50 States. So, 
you can see it is not a whole lot. But when they did it came to a 
budget at the county and State level that is underfunded in the 
greatest amount it has been in a whole series, 10 to 15 years, of 
underfutiding. 

So, it is goinpr to be a drop in our bucket to really get to the 
under 5-year-oldi which is our underimmunized population. 

Most of the Federal program was focused on children entering 
school and above during the 1980's. So now the mopup work is the 
under 5-year-old. 

Lead-screening program. You are probably not going to hear 
what you think you are going to hear from me. I do not believe that 
we have a significant lead problem among our children in Los An- 
geles County and I am not sure that spending $22 per CHDP child 
for lead testing is a good use of the public's money, unless you are 
going to give us money for every other priority that is higher on 
my list than lead screening. 

Now, if you have got all that money that we can do all this test- 
ing to fmcl children who are not lead burdened, wonderful. We will 
go ahead and do the testing. But there are priorities on my list 
that are higher than that. 

Tuberculosis is an increasing problem in our community. This 
impacts children in two ways; directly, because they tend to get tu- 
berculosis from those adults in their family who are infected. It in- 
directly impacts them because tuberculosis can make the bread 
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winner of the family or the mother, if the mother is child care 
source — put them out of commission for awhile and also make them 
less able to do the jobs they have done for the family. 

Health access is a major, major problem. Less than 1 week ago 
I was told that if somebody from the schools referred a child with 
a red-hot ear, and that means an acute ear infection, that it might 
take 3 to 4 days to get them an appointment in our clinics. I find 
that totally and completely unacceptable. 

Why would that be? Well, because we have been shultling money 
around, from proposition 13 where people, protecting their own 
purses, have ftrgotten that you cannot have a society as com- 
plicated as ours for $1.98. We have to give more of ourselves and 
of our money through taxes. 

When we send our taxes to Washington we need a lot of them 
back. The only way we get our taxes back from you all are pro- 
grams that we can apply locally to local problems. 

Now, I have not been overly impressed with the ability of people 
who never come west of the Mississippi, or seldom come west of the 
Mississippi, to tell us what it is we need. 

We have the talent. We have the people who know about these 
things locally and if somebody would just come out once in awhile 
and sit down and say, "What would you like to have some money 
for? What is top on your priority?", it would do a whole lot better 
than schemes put together that have very little pertinence to us. 
But if we are going to get any money at all, we have to buy in. 

I think that is an improper way to budget and it is an improper 
way to run health systems. Frankly, I do not believe there is any 
such thing as effective national leadership in health because I be- 
lieve that health is at the local level The national leaders should 
come out and they should carry our message on what we need all 
over the country and to Congress. 

But to put together schemes that do not work for us and that is 
the only choice we have, is really not helping the matter any. 

Homelessness has been increasing in Califomia and in Los Ange- 
les County. This has a terrible impact on children. It used to be 
homeless people, skid row people, were typically males with sub- 
stance abuse problems. 

Homeless women and children £^re an increasing problem in our 
community. We have one situation in particular out in one of our 
communities where children are sleeping on the pews of the 
church, not overnight, not for 2 days while it is raining, but for 
weeks at a time. 

They go to school from the pew in the church. That is their ad- 
dress. That is not normal and it is going to produce children and 
children's children that are turned off the system. 

I think Mr. Olmos was mild in his descriptions. Violence is hav- 
ing a major impact on our children and I think you heard about 
the gang violence, but child abuse and exploitation is really a prob- 
lem in rich and poor families alike, but it impacts our community 
and our children. i. j -4- 

Spousal abuse is something that tears families apart and it also 
takes away children's faith in being protected. 

Gangs of course, it goes without saying many of our commu- 
nities are just battle grounds for gangs. The aftermath of the 
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riots— some of our communities do not even have a good food 
source. They have to get on buses and go 3 miles away to a store. 
These are not people who have cars. These are people who have to 
walk or take buses or get rides from fnends. 

So the riots did not help anything, obviously. They made thmgs 
worse for the people who have to live in these communities. 

The pervasiveness of careless gun ownership is creating more 
and more victims in our country. Gun manufacturers have gotten 
laws passed which relieve them of the responsibility for any harm 
their product might cause. We hold car manufacturers and toy 
manufacturers responsible for products that harm other peop e. 
Wh^ have we made a special privilege class out of gun manutactur- 

^'^We need to ask ourselves these questions and I think this is an- 
other example of the hypocrisy which our country has been func- 
tioning with for years and I think it is culminating-pohticians of 
course are going to be our focus. They are our leaders and the 
Sers always have to take the flack. Whether you think you de- 
serve it or not, you are going to get it. 

We have poison control centers that are having to close down 
right and left. The latest one was Orange County. The Los Ange es 
County Board of Supervisors picked up funding for the Los Angeles 
County Poison Control Center, but it is probably about one-half 
funded to what it ought to be. They do not even have a bilingual 
capability and in our community that is tantamount to not serving 

°"TiIis'^i?S pa°rti?ular child program. Children are the greatest 
beneficiaries of poison control because it is one of the leading acci- 
dents in childhood, after car accidents. . 

To not have coverage for 11 million people or more (oY^POiSon 
control is just not thinkable. To me that is something that the Fed- 
eral Government could do by networking this country with poison 
control centers so no one is without. , , , , ^ ■ v fi,^,^ 

800 numbers makes that a possibility, but I do not believe there 
is Federal money in poison control. I think only State money and 

that was cut back. . , „ . c i i , r^..^A 

What is the answer? No magic bullets as far as I know. We need 
more money for local health priorities, as I said. 

Federal Representatives might also-if we had more southern 
California, Los Angeles County regional offices of Federal health 
agencies, we would probably do a whole lot better because there is 
nothing like living t>ie experience for a Federal group of people to 
understand what the needs are. „„«Uo 
If they are members of our community and we can sit oyer cotlee 
and talk to them about our problem , we would have a better liear- 
inc in Washington. We have very few regional offices in southern 
California. Loolt at the map. I think we need more so that we can 
get more direct contact with the Federal Government and not 
through the State government and not through centers tor disease 

'^°Qukk fixes are not likely to solve our most pressing problems. 
I think carefully applied scientific principles can help us describe 
our problems better and give us a lead on how to solve .the prob- 
lem. 
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Coalition partnership!? have been vary important to us. In immu- 

and Znrntwt 'rAMl?''»^"°^ P^'"'"^'"?' ^^'^ ^ross, the schools, 
fJlr..?,l ^. u^^- ^^<^ome a coalition partner. Those are 

important because Government cannot buy everything It has to 
have the community support and the community's voluiiteerism 
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wish. Send advice of any kind. But most of all I would apDreciate 
funds to carry out special programs as we plan them. 
,r,„ ® to thank you very much for this opportunity to share 

my thoughts with you. Thank you. [Applause.) y ^ ^ 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Fannin, thank you very much 

llhe statement follows:! 
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STATEMENT OF vSHUlLEY L. FANNIN, M.l). 

Senator Harkin, subcommittee staff members, fellow panel members, 
and observers, I am Shirley L. Fannin M.D., a board certified 
pediatrician with subspecialty training in Infectious Disease. My 
practice experience included 5 years as Chief of Pediatric 
Ambulatory Services at Cedars-Sinai Medical Center where I had a 
great deal of experience in Child Abuse and Neglect. For the past 17 
years I have worked in Infectious Disease Surveillance and Control 
for the Department of Health Services in Los Angeles County. For the 
past 16 years I have volunteered one Saturday morning per month in 
SI John's Well Child Center in Central Los Angeles. The population in 
that clinic is predominantly poor, non English speaking, and Hispanic. 

The subject of today's hearing is close to my heart. The major 
portion of my professional life has been dedicated to Public Health 
Disease Control and children's issues, so often Indistinguishable. I 
have seen waxing and waning of interest in children's issues at the 
local. Slate and federal levels of government over many years. I 
remember thinking during my training years that children were 
generally trotted out when fund raising and budget time rolled 
around. Because they are so cute and pathetic in the hospital setting 
they tend to loosen purse strings. In my more cynical moments I 
think children's issues come to the fore v/hen other issues become 
too hot to handle and politics is looking for stress relief. Everyone 
agrees that we should be investing in our children, don't they? Along 
with apple pie and motherhood children rank rather high with all the 
thmgs democracy is about. Yet, quoting RD Lamm who wrote an 
articio entitled 'Again, age beats youth' in The New York Times, 
December 2, 1990, "Poverty in America is more likely to wear 
diapers than a hearing aid. Nevertheless, Congress in 1987 spent 
$10,010 per capita on the elderly and only $854 per child." 

The specific questions you have directed to me focus on the status of 
children's programs In our area; are they working? could they be 
improved? 

Immunization programs have really worked very well for the amount 
of money invested. During the late 1970s and all of the 1980s 
Congress gave more and more money to support immunizations. The 
rising cost of vaccine ate up a large proportion of the money 
designated for immunizations and the major growth of the" 
Immunization program at the Centers for Disease Control within the 
past ten years consumed a large proportion. Though the county 
usually was provided v/ith as much vaccine" as needed, the program 
infrastructure was not enhanced in proportion to the rising 
population of the county and the increasing number of children 
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coming to public programs for their immunizations, thus, we 
inevitably fell behinu. Few at the local level were totally surprised 
when we experienced a major measles epidemic which hit the 
preschool population hardest, in Los Angeles County there was never 
one year when we did not report cases of measles in our population. 
It v;as only logical to expect that when a sufficient susceptible 
population built up, an epidemic could occur. The program focus 
dictated by the federal contract had been almost exclusively on the 
schoolage population. 

The pertinent question is whether we will invest sufficiently to 
prevent further epidemics. In my opinion, the answer is no. 
Congress voted an additional 48 million dollars to fund 
enhancements in immunization programs for certain jurisdictions in 
the United Slates this coming year. Los Angeles is one of those 
jurisdictions. However, as we receive a bit more money from the 
federal government, the State and local governments are 
experiencing their largest budget deficits in recent years. These 
deficits follow many years of minimum growth in immunization 
programs and likely signal more lean years ahead. 

We must continue to invest in maintainance of the gains we have 
made in the control of vaccine preventable diseases of childhood. 
Whether we can afford to invest sufficient monies to eradicate some 
of these diseases will likely depend heavily on the urgency of other 
health priorities. 

The other topic you specially asked me to discuss is the Childhood 
Lead Screening program. In the Stale of California, we are required 
to add lead screening to the Child Health Disability Prevention 
program (CHOP). In my opinion, the recommendation to universally 
screen the childhood population at one year of age has not been 
adequately justified. There is little data to suggest that lead burden 
is a significant health problem in our community in any pediatric age 
group. 1 would expect the one year old to be the least likely age 
group in which to pick up environmental lead burden, because at this 
age a child would be unlikely to consume significant amounts of lead 
containing material. The cost per test will be $22. Follow up of 
suspect blood levels could cost $100 or more per home visit. Many 
millions of dollars can be spent with little health benefit to justify 
the cost. In a health system which cannot always accomodate a 
timely appointment for a child with an acutely infected ear, we 
might well ask where our health priorities are. 

I am fully committed to the concept of prevention, but I believe we 
must be careful not to confuse prevention with mass screening of 
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children for abnormal laboratory tests. The costs of the screening 
sometimes far exceed any possible health benefit or cost savings to 
be derived. Unless we can do everything, we need to practice some 
discretion for what we spend our money. An investment in better 
prevalence surveys of conditions for which we would screen would 
be money well spent. Part of the out of control medical costs has 
been over use of new technologies which have not been adequately 
studied to determine whether they are contributing significantly to 
either patient care or disease prevention. 

Tuberculosis has become an increasing problem in our community 
over the past two years. This disease impacts children in two ways. 
First, is the direct impact. We have seen an increase in the rate of 
Tuberculosis in the under 4 year old population. This reflects the 
spread of the disease in families where young children are 
especially vulnerable to exposures from adults who are transmitting 
the disease. Second, is the indirect impact of Tuberculosis in the 
family. When the breadwinner of the family or the mother who is 
caretaker have TB disease, the entire family unit suffers. Though we 
no longer isolate the TB infected adult in sanitoria for many months, 
initial treatment sometime requires hospitalization until the 
disease is under control and no longer contagious. 

I would like to address child health matters which you have not 
specifically asked about. One of the major problems impacting the 
health of children in Los Angeles County is access to medical care. I 
am not referring to access to insurance, but literally access to 
providers of medical care. Many physicians do not accept Medicaid 
or uninsured patients. This causes patients to seek care at public 
clinics in greater numbers. Many public clinics are overloaded and 
unable to accomodate the increased patient loads. Patients delay 
health care until it is more urgent. Some patients find their acute 
care in emergency rooms at premium costs and to the detriment of 
specialized emergency services. The best program in the world is of 
little value unless it can be delivered to those who need it. 

CHDP, the California version of EPDST, is a good screening program 
and would serve as a useful framework for enhancing preventive 
services for children. However, at present many physicians will not 
participate in the CHDP program because the reimbursement is low, 
the paperwork is excessive, and payments are too slow. If the 
program were improved to remove some of these barriers the initial 
investment would be significant, but the payoff would co^ne in fewer 
Emergency room visits, less hospitalization costs, and greater 
health benefits to individual children. 
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The present sy-.lem of health care for children cannot be sustained if 
more and more private physicians opt out of it. The public sector 
cannot handle the number of persons in the population who want and 
need care. 

Another factor with a major impact on the health of children is the 
rising (eve! of poverty. For several years a recession has been 
occurring. This has impacted the availability of jobs, the ability of 
parents to provide for their children even when they are both 
working. The high cost of living has outstripped wages so that there 
is a survival gap. In effect, a parent can work eight to ten hours a 
day and still make too little salary to provide niore than bare 
essentials for the family. This has a devastating effect on the self 
esteem of many parents and plays havoc with family life. A sense of 
hopelessness is expressed by some parents who cannot adequately 
provide for their families no matter how hard they seem to v/ork. 

They fear that a major health crisis will occur which will 
completely immobilize the family. This type of stress does not 
leave much energy for the niceties of family life which our leaders 
love to talk about. 

Homelessness has been increasing in Los Angeles over the past 10 or 
more years. Once homelessness v/as a condition of a predominantly 
male, substance abusing population. Now there are numbers of 
women and children without a home. In Venice, large numbers of 
women and children sleep on the pews in a church. These 
accomodations are not just for one or two nights, but for many 
weeks. Some children go to school from the church pew with only 
the church as their address. In this particular church there have 
been numeroiis outbreaks of communicable diseases because of 
overcrov/ding and less than ideal hygiene. The disease outbreaks are 
direct threats to the health of these children, but the indirect effect 
on the psyche of being homeless is more insidious and will be fell 
for generations in the children of these children. 

Violence is having a major impact on the health of children in Los 
Angeles County. Child abuse and exploitation is a fact of life in 
families of the rich and poor alike. More than 40 cases of homicide 
in yoimg children directly related to pliysicai abuse occur every year. 
There are insufficient numbers of foster homes to remove children 
to safety when their homes are not safe. The failure of our social 
system to protect children from great bodily harm even when we 
know they are in danger is a public shame. How long can we 
continue lo feel good about ourselves if we do not take care of the 
helpless among us. 
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Spousal abuse is very disruptive to family life and sometime leads 
10 break up of the family. The poor role modelling of the violent 
family can bo expected to have a negative effect on the child's 
emotional health for many years in the future. 

Gangs are an increasing problem throughout Los Angeles County, 
fvlany neighborhoods are little more than battlegrounds for gangs to 
fight over. The senseless tragedies which impact the children of 
these neighborhoods are increasing. According to Dr. Luis Montes, at 
Rancho Los Amigos alone there are more than 100 victims of gunshot 
wourids who have permanent and severe brain and nerve damage. The 
costs to society of maintaining these victims of violence will be 
more than a million dollars apiece over their lifetime. 

The pervasiveness of careless gun ownership is creating more and 
more victims in our county. Gun manufacturers have goUen laws 
passed which relieve them of responsibility for any harm their 
product might cause. We hold car manufacturers and toy 
manufacturers responsible for accidental injury related to their 
product, yet we make exception for the gun manufacturer. Can we 
infer some class of special privelege from these facts? This is just 
another example of our tolerance of hypocrisy and the high cost we 
-pay in bad health outcome. 

The recent riots have made bad situations very much worse. Many 
neighborhoods are without easily accessible food sources. Many 
jobs were lost. This will only worsen the economy of the area and 
cause great hardship to persons who are forced to continue living in 
the area. How much this will impact child health is yet to be 
measured. 

There are many more aspects of child health needs which could be 
mentioned today and I hope others will do so. Just one of those is 
the poison control center which has recently been threatened with 
closure. The Orange County Poison Control Center was closed due to 
lack of funding. The Los Angeles County program Is barely surviving 
with a budget of $60C,000. It has little capacity for outreach or 
bdingual consultation and needs to expand rather than contract. 
Children are the greatest benefactors of poison control services 
since poisoning is recognized as one of the more common accidents 
of childhood. Many emergency room visits have been averted by the 
timely advice of this center. Many children have had first aid begun 
before Ihey leave their home to see their physician In an emergency 
room. It is clearly another example of a program not getting proper 
credit for those things it prevents. 
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What is the answer? As you can guess no one has found a magic 
bullet or a workable formula to cure all our local child health 
problems. We need more money to spend on local health priorities. 
The money needs to be in the form of block grants which can be 
applied in a variety of ways. We need to study our problems more 
thoroughly so that the remedies we apply will have a better chance 
of success. While the leadership we have seen at the federal level is 
well intentloned, 1 believe it falls far short of the mark in many 
ways. Persons who are based on the east coast in Washington or 
Atlanta do not always know what is best for the rest of the country. 
They seldom come to chat about what our problems really are unless 
there is some interesting phenomenon occurring which they wish to 
study, Los Angeles County and Southern California have very few 
regional offices of federal health agencies. 1 believe this prevents 
us from competing fairly with other jurisdictions for available 
federal health dollars. Federal representatives need to experience 
our needs as members of our communities. Nothing can replace first 
hand experience in helping an agency of the federal government to 
understand local nends. We have sufficient local talent to apply 
remedies to our own problems, but we lack available resources to 
fund the necessary work. 

Quick fixes are not likely to solve our most pressing problems. I 
believe that the application of careful scientific principles In the 
analysis of our problems will give us a better foundation for problem 
solving than we have had in the past. Coalition partnerships with 
other health care sources in the community have multiplied our 
effectiveness in both Tuberculosis control and Immunization 
programs. There are many more coalition partnerships we could 
exploit If we had the resources to share. 

We need all the help you can give us. Send consultants if you wish, 
send advice of any kind, but most of all I would appreciate funds to 
carry out special programs as we plan them. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to sharp some of the 
insights I have gained from my perspective as a Public Health 
practitioner in Los Angeles County. 

STATEMENT OF DR, CAHOLYN REID GKEEN, DIRECTOR, DREW CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Carolyn Reid-Green, Drew Child Develop- 
ment Center. , . ^ • 

Dr. Reid-Green. Thank you. Senator Harkin, for convening these 
hearings, for coming to Los Angeles. 

Before I start my testimony, I want to say to Christelene and to 
Tiffany, on behalf of the university, how proud I am of both of you, 
what a' good job you did, and I will certainly tell the president of 
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the university that you were here and you both did well. Thank 

you. J T 1^ 

Let me start by saying that in terms of my concern, and I have 
a concrete conceni that I want to bring to you today, Senator Har- 
kin, but as a nation we pay a terrible price for neglecting some of 
our children. ^ ^ ^ ^ r 

I am aware that because of the lack of an appropriate level ot 
funding for children's programs, that your committee is forced to 
juxtapose the needs and interests of one group of children with the 
needs and interests of yet another group and I certainly hope that 
we can be^n over the years to talk about more funding and more 
appropriations for children. 

This morning, I am going to make the argument that our best 
investments in young children are in comprehensive programs that 
address root causes and treat the whole child in the context of the 
family. 

I am going to make the argument that we have to make an in- 
vestment in many different Federal programs. Our investments in 
children must strengthen whole families so that they can contrib- 
ute to our community and to our Nation. 

Let me say a little bit about the organization I represent. The 
Charles R. Drew University of Medicine and Science is the only 
black medical school west of the Mississippi. It is designated as one 
of the 41 historically black colleges. It has been in the Los Angeles 
community for 25 years. 

We have a unique blend of programs. Of course, we have Head 
Start. We have 1,331 children in Head Start this year and we will 
have 1,441 children next year. We are the only Head Start that is 
located in a medical school and I believe we are the only Head 
Start program that has a special program for drug-exposed infants. 

It is a good Head Start. We have a fine staff and we do well, as 
you heard, in terms of our children's testimony. 

We also have other services for children. Of course we have our 
clinics and all of our medical programs. We also have full day care. 
We have State preschool. We have child abuse treatment. We have 
a variety of programs that help people in the community become 
family day care providers. We have child abuse treatment and we 
have child welfare services. t i_ m • • 

I also want to mention especially that we have a Job Iraining 
Partnership Act program which is extremely successful. We train 
medical technicians in our program and we train teacher assist- 
ants. Many of our teacher assistants are working in child care cen- 
ters. They come to us from the county. Many of them are on AFDC. 
They have our program. They participate in our program and they 
graduate and become employed in the community. It is a fine pro- 
gram. . . , 

Let me say just a little bit about our community. It is about 55 
percent African-American, 45 percent Latino. The unemployment 
rate is 50 percent. 

Senator Harkin. Fifty percent? 
Dr. Rkid-Grekn. Fifty percent. 

Senator Harkin. Not just among young people, you mean overall. 
Dr RkiivGheen. Overall. The Watts/Compton area has a dis- 
proportionate high level of children who are hungry, who are in tos- 
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ter care, who are in juvenile correctional institutions, and children 
who lack health insurance. 

In addition, there are disproportionately high numbers of moth- 
ers who need, but do not receive, adequate prenatal care. Not sur- 
prisingly, there is a high rate of infant mortality in our community. 

I just want to say that as much as I value Head Start, and I 
know there are going to be some hard decisions to make in Wash- 
ington. I think that the national dialog about children says a great 
deal about Head Start but not enough about all of the other pro- 
grams that this Nation needs in order to serve its most valuable 
children. 

I do not want my testimony today to mirror the national dialog 
about children. It would be a disservice to children at this point, 
this funding year, to increase the funding for Head Start and not 
fund other vital programs for children. 

It is a hard choice, but I truly believe all of these other programs 
need an appropriate level of funding. 

So, in the brief moments that T have before this committee I 
would like to talk about some of the children whose pair is hidden, 
some of the children who are not represented by an influential con- 
stituency, and some of the children who do not have a voice in the 
halls of power. 

Specifically, I want to address the growing number of children in 
the foster care system and the need for system reform. I strongly 
support funding of the Child Welfare Services Program, title IV-B, 
which is designed to support a range of services for abused, ne- 
glected, and horneless children and their family. 

I would also like to take 1 minute to say a special word for sub- 
stance abuse legislation and funding as it relates to foster care. 
Funding needs to be used collaboratively and in cooperation with 
other services. We cannot fund drug services for mothers in isola- 
tion of other services. They need child care and they need social 
services in the same setting. 

I would like to point as an example to the program we run at 
King/Drew by Dr. Xylina Bean, a very successful program for drug 
mothers and their children, 6 hours a day, 6 months a vear. They 
bring their children. It is a comprehensive program and all of the 
needed services are colocated in that center. 

That program works and that is the kind of program that we 
need to fund and that has a positive impact on placement of chil- 
dren out of homes. 

I also support strongly the Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment and Adoption Reform Act. I support both titles of the act be- 
cause I am intimately aware of the depth and the scope of child 
abuse issues in Los Angeles. 

In addition, as I observe babies in congregate care, which surely 
are the orphanages of the 1990's, and the children who are moved 
from home to home, I am increasingly aware that this is a new and 
insidious form of homelessness. We must fund programs that pro- 
vide children with permanent homes. 

In closing, let me share an experience with you. My office is on 
the pediatric ward at King/Drew, Martin Luther King Hospital, 
and I once saw a child there who had been transported to the hos- 
pital in a trunk of a car. 
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This child had massive head trauma and multiple fractures. He 
had to be moved around several times in the course of the exam- 
ination and I am sure that moving him caused him a great deal 
of pain, but not once did he cry or even whimper 

As I stood there and watched this little child, I realized that cij- 
ing is an appeal for help and in this child's short life he had 
learned that a cry for help is not heeded. 

PREPARED STATKMENT 

So, when I ask you for support for cWld abuse legislation for les^^ 
islation for foster care, I ask it for all the children like this litt^^ 
bov and he died— in the memory of this silent child, that we sup- 
port comprehensive programs for children, that we give children 
safe environments, good foster care placements, adoptive homes, 
and an array of high quality, coordinated services. 

That is what I think works and I thank you very much. [Ap- 
plause.) 

[The statement follows:] 

Statrmknt ok Cakoi.yn Rkio-Grkkn 

Senator Harkin and members of the Appropriations Committee: y°" .'f/ 

thk oDDortunilv to address you on my favorite topic-thc children of I^s Angeles 

Let mrslartby saying that we as a nation pay a terrible cost for the neglect of 
some oT our chiliren.^This morning I am going to make the case that investments 
in rhildrcn can and do. in fact, save lives and dollars. . 

I am goi.?^ to make the ar'gumcnt that our best investments ^ children arc in 
comorchensive programs that address root causes and treat the whole child in the 
SXt of the fS And I am going to make the ar^niment that we have to make 
thf investmcn maTdirre^ Moral programs. Our investments ,n children 
musiTi^n^hen whole families so that they can contribute to our community and 

°"u7me"talk for a brief moment about the changing face of Us Angeles' childron. 
Ix,s A^eeles has the largest child population among the 58 California count es. 
Twenty'^^x por^ont of all residents of I^s Angeles (founty are under age 18 
aSs CouWs children are more diverse than its total popu ation; 73 Percent arc 
chiC of color In 1990 27 percent of the children were Anglo, 50 pcr«;nt Latino 
11 Xent Sin American and 11 percent Asian/other. There was a 21-percenl 
incr'fase litween 1980 al^^^^^^^ in the number of children living in extreme poverty 

'%'i°s AnSs ha°s"hi^i rates of infant mortality and low birth weight babies. It has 
the mostfio'L t criTin he state and an extremely high rale of juvenile incarcer- 
atfo^ Further althouKh African American children constitute about 7 percent of the 
Sation of {he statf ^ constitute almost 50 percent of the children in depend- 
?n^. K^^ster care placement among African American children is at emergency pro- 

■""rnrCharies R Drew University of Medicine and Science and the Drew CWld.|?e- 

lent T^t^o. tL unemployment rate is almost 50 percent The PoP^'at'O" is a mix 
of workinTfamilies, the working poor, the unemployed and, increasingly, the home- 
lesr WaltVhas the largest concentration of public housing in the county. KesourMS 
of ail kfnds are limited: The community was not fully rebuilt pnor to the recent cri- 
sis n the streetrThere is a dearth of social services agencies. In the wake of the 
decent crisis? vital sorvices-such as gas stations and convenience stores-are 

'■"Thc'watts/Compton area has a disproportionately, high number of children who 
are hunOTV in foster care, in juvenile correctional institutions, and children who 
fack La^' nsurance. In add tion there are disproportionately high numbers of 
mothers who r^"ed. but do not receive, adequate pre-natal care. Not surprisingly, 
there ia a high infant mortality rale in our community. 
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I administer a large Head Start Program and am very proud of what we do for 
children. 1 hope that eventually Head Start will become a year round program rath- 
er than the seven or eight month program it is now. Dr. Jawanza Kunjufu of Chi- 
cago counsels us that we must increase our intervention with children in our homes 
and in our programs in direct proportion to the threats in the streets. At a time 
when we have had to prohibit the wearing of gang colors in our classrooms we know 
It s time to provide a year round program for our children. 

However, as much as I value Head Start, it seems that there is some magical 
thinking about it. It is fnghtening to me to realize that there is a widely held as- 
sumption that if we take a four year old and put him or her in Head Start for less 
than one calendar year we have changed that child's life. 

We must move beyond rhetoric to substance. What changes young children's lives 
and what makes Head Start special is the impact of family. That is why the parent 
involvement component of Head Start is its single most important program element. 
We need to strengthen this component so that parents become stronger nurturers 
and teachers of their children. But parents cannot benefit from even the beat pro- 
gram if they are uneniployed or have serious health care problems. Head Start 
needs a community and economic development focus as an addition to parent in- 
volvement so that narcnts will be economically stronger. In our Head Start program 
we have a parent house run by parents; parents learn computer technology there. 
We have a family literacy program. Parents can get six units of college credit at 
the Head btart site and they get work experience in every part of the program: the 
classroom, the accounting office, kitchen, clinic and warehouse. We need to add a 
well thought out community and economic development focus to Head Start nation- 
al Iv. And we need to begin to think about family health issues. 

I love Head Start, but I would respect it if it had a clear program of follow 
through in the public schools. The existing Head Start Follow Through program has 
too low a profile and the anticipated outcomes are not clear. It is not a family sup- 
port and family empowerment model. It doesn't have Ihe punch of some of the im- 
portant work being done by Dr. Jumes Comer at Yale. 

I think the national dialogue about children savs too much about Head Start and 
too httle about all of the other programs that this nation needs in order to serve 
its most vulnerable children. 1 don't want my testimony today to mirror the national 
dialogue about children. It would be a disservice to children to fund Head Start at 
the expense of other vital services needed for children. For this reason, in the few 
bnef moments left to me, I want to make a case for the children whose pain is 
hidden * * * the children who do not represent an influential constituency or have 

voice in the halls in pownr Specifically, I want to address the growing number 
of children in the foster care system and the need for system reform. I strongly sup- 
port funding of the Child Welfare Services IVogram (Title IV-B of the Social Sucu- 
nty Act) which is designed to support a range of services for abused, neglected, and 
homeless children and their families. 

I also wan' U) say a special word about substance abuse legislation and funding 
as it relates .o foster care. The growing abuse and neglect of America's children is 
a national tragedy of immense and costly proportions. Crack cocaine and alcohol 
abuse, the worsening economy, and unemployment have all contributed to more 
than 2.5 million reports of child abuse or neglect in 1990 and over 1,200 child 
deaths. 

Funding needs to be used collaboratively and in cooperation with other services. 
Some experts estimate that eighty percent of children in placement today are sub- 
stance exposed children. Coordinated services are needed for pregnant, substance 
abusing women. And we need drug treatment services in cooperation with child care 
and social services. Dr. Xylina Bean's program at King/Drew Medical Center has 
measurable outcomes. The program provides a very successful six month/six hour/ 
SIX day program for substance abusing mothers and their children. All of the ancil- 
lary service, mental health, counseling, 12 step programs, health and child care arc 
co-located at her site. 

1 also support I^Jblic Law 95-2G6, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoption Reform Act. I support both titles of the Act because I am intimately aware 
of the depth and the scope of the issue of child abuse in I>os Angeles. In addition 
as I observe babies in congregate care—the orphanages of the 90's— and children 
who arc moved from home to home, 1 am increasingly aware that this is a new and 
insidious kind of homelessness. We must fund programs which provide children with 
permanent homes. 

In closing, let me share an experience with you. I have an office on the pediatric 
in-patient ward. I once saw a child there who had been transported to the hospital 
in the trunk of a car. He was about four years old. He liad massive head trauma 
and multiple fractures. He had to be moved several times to be examined. Moving 
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him must have caused him great pain, but not once did he cry out or even whimper. 
As I stood there and watched this little broken child I realized that crying is an 
appeal for help. This little boy had learned in his brief life that if you cry out and 
ask for help, no one answers. 

And so. Senator Harkin and members of the committee, I ask for your support 
for a range of intensive comprehensive services in the memory of that little, silent 
child and for all the children of IjOS Angeles who need safe environments, good fos- 
terplacements, adoptive homes and an array of high quality, coordinated services. 

Thank You. 

STATEMENT OF JIM STEYER, PRESIDENT, CHILDREN NOW, LOS ANGE- 
LES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Mr, Steyer, thank you very much, welcome, 
and, again, please proceed. 

Mr. Steyer. Thank you, Senator Harkin. I would like to echo Dn 
Reid-Green*s thanks to you for holding these hearings and also ev- 
eryone here at the Head Start center for hosting us today and for 
being such patient and generous hosts to all of us. That has been 
really great. 

1 would also like to talk to you as a teacher. As you mentioned, 
I still spend 1 day a week teaching in east Oakland at E. Morris 
Cox Elementary School. Some of the kids' stories there say it all 
about what we are doing with our children. 

One of my third grade students, Ricardo, just tested out his IQ 
at being between 125 and 130. This is a 9-year-old kid. Having 
tested out that way, we also find he is unable to sit in class and 
pay attention. 

He has never been to Head Start. He has the physical stature 
at 9 of about a SVz-year-old kid. He is the kind of kid who someday 
ought to be graduating from UCLA law or medical school. 

Right now he is sitting in a classroom of 34 — in fact, he ir sitting 
there right now — 34 kids in a classroom without any health care 
coverage, having come to school with no preschool education. 

A two-parent family, both of whom are working. No health care 
coverage. And basically an example of the extraordinary waste of 
lives and of children that we have been hearing about all morning. 

Another of my students who I think says it all about what we 
are doine with kids, Marcel Davis is actually the president of the 
student body at E. Morris Cox Elementary School, in fifth grade, 
or he was. His family was forced to move from one part of east 
Oakland over to north Oakland because they were denied Federal 
housing subsidies. 

They move from home to home to home and we actually at Cox 
lost our student body president due to homelessness and I do not 
know if that is a unique story, but it is certainly one that says a 
lot about how we are investing in kids. 

In east Oakland where I teach, one out of six eligible children ac- 
tually make their way into Head Start programs. The story of these 
kids and of the kids that Dr. Reid-Green and everyone else we have 
heard from today is one of tragic neglect, but also, as I think others 
have said today, economic suicide for this country. 

One of the trends that I think comes to me as a teacher is that 
it has gotten worse and worse and worse. 

I cannot remember how long you have been in the Senate, but 
I have been teaching in inner-city schools since 1973 and 1 began 
teaching in schools m Harlem in the south Bronx. I thought that 
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I, at that point, had seen the worst. The situation that we have 
today in the schools here in Los Angeles, here in Oakland, in Des 
Moines, in Iowa City, wherever you look, has deteriorated at a rate 
that is simply extraordinary. 

I would like to just underscore some of the points that Carolyn 
and others have made today. The first is that we have to begin 
with kids early and comprehensively. 

When you teach first and second graders they are filled with that 
sense of hope and wonder and enthusiasm, talking about where 
they are going to college, talking about what they are going to do 
with their life. 

By the time I get them in fifth grade, or I see my fifth grade stu- 
dents, some of them, a distinct portion of them have begun to sort 
of slip off the end of the spectrum and have begun to stop coming 
to class. Some have begun to sell drugs on the street. Some, as sev- 
eral of the other folks who have testified have mentioned, are 
brinring weapons to school and there is an extraordinary and pre- 
dictaole pattern as kids go ft-om about second grade on downhill. 

Each of us could tell you over and over again the kids' back- 
grounds. Without even knowing their individual histories, you 
would know that those kids have boon denied the most basic pre- 
ventive investments in their lives. 

We at Children Now here in California put out a report card on 
kids every year. I would be happy to provide you and your staff and 
other members of the committee with copies of that, but the 
statistics 

Senator Harkin. You said it is a report card of what? 

Mr. Stkykil We do a report card every year on the state of chil- 
dren in California. In fact, Congressman Dixon earlier referred to 
a number of the statistics that we put out. 

But you might be surprised to know that the Golden State is 
hardly golden in the way that it treats its kids. More than one out 
of four children have no health care coverage whatsoever. Dr. 
Fannin spoke very eloquently about that. 

About 39 percent of all child support orders are only partially 
paid, meaning that over 60 percent of all parents who are ordered 
to pay child support here in California do not do so. 

We have a teen birth rate that is rising steadily and is now right 
up at the worst in the country. 

We have, as you have seen, extraordinary problems with youth 
violence and homicide. And we have a reality which, I think, cries 
out for leadership from you all, but I think more than that. 

This is really not just a question of Government policy. I can sit 
and give you three or four examples of what we would like to see 
you do, Senator Harkin, this year, but I think the biggest thing 
that we need from our leaders goes back to some of what Eddie 
Olmos said to you earlier, which is to really put politics aside and 
to put children first in a very fundamental way in terms of values 
and priorities. 

All of the programs that we have talked about here represent a 
tiny fraction of the U.S. Government's budget, a tiny fraction of 
that, yet we are still as children's advocates all fighting for the 
crumbs. I think that is because it goes to more fundamental value 
and priority issues in this society. 
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One of the questions that I always want to ask various of your 
colleagues in the Senate when Head Start funds are voted down or 
health care funds are voted dov^n or whatever is, is there a ques- 
tion that we do not have the resources in this society to provide 
health care, good education, good child care, quality early childhood 
programs for every single child in this society? Is there any sense 
that we as the wealthiest Nation on the face of this Earth do not 
have those resources? 

If we do have those resources, which we obviously do, why is it 
that we still cannot come together as a Nation and put them for- 
ward? And why is it that the Senate and the House 

Senator Hauktn. I hate to disillusion you, but I think the answer 
is opposite of what you — I think when those debates come up, that 
there is a feeling among many in Congress that we do not have the 
resources to do tnat. We just simply do not have the resources. 

Mr. Stkykr, But do you really feel. Senator Harkin, and I say 
it with all respect, that we do not have the resources in America 
today to provide every child here in south central Los Angeles, in 
fact every child in this country, with health care? 

Senator Harkin, I believe we do. 

Mr. Stkw^k. And 1 say — I really think the question needs to be 
posed in that light. If, in fact, we do, and if, in fact, we have what 
is almost a universal concensus that we need to be providing those 
services, v/hy are we not? I think that to some extent the role that 
we need leaders like yourself to play, is to go bevond the current 
framework and the current framework with which we look at our 
congressional resources and our Government resources to why we 
are talking about limited resources when it comes to kids and fami- 
lies. 

I think it really goes to the heart of our fundamental values and 
priorities as a society, and I think it goes to fundamental questions 
of framing our national priorities. 

I think that the more leadership that we get from folks like your- 
self and your colleagues on this, the better. 

I also just want to put in a plug for a couple of other things 
which I think are very important. Several of us have mentioned 
today that child v.elfare and preventive services are very important 
and that we have a tremendous problem with that here in Califor- 
nia. 

For just one example, the number of children placed in foster 
care in California has gone up more than 50 percent in the last 4 
years. 

One area where I believe that you and your committee could 
make a major contribution would be to give a jump start to S, 4, 
Senator Bcntscn's bill on child v/elfare and preventative services 
which would provide much needed child welfare and preventative 
servnces to people here and across the country. 

So, we would really ask you to take a look at S. 4. 

And I think wo would also ask you to stand up as a leader, as 
you have been doing, and as you have done through holding these 
hearings, and ask the basic questions of your colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. 

WTiv, if we do have the resources in broader society to take care 
of kicis and families do we come back constantly, with the answer 
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that you are saying, which is that there is not enough or, we have 
limited budgets? ^d why is it that we are setting the priorities 
the way we do? 

I am a former district attorney and in that context we often hear 
about the right to remain silent and I think that is probably one 
of the most important rights when we are talking about our crimi- 
nal justice system. 

But I think when it comes to kids, we cannot remain silent and 
there really should be no right to remain silent when we are talk- 
ing about children. 

PUEPAHKT) STATEMKOT 

I would again applaud your holding these hearings, but ask you 
to take a strong message back to your colleagues in Washington 
about some of the long term kind of commitment that we need from 
them. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Steyer. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statkmknt of Jim Stit^ykr 

BACKCaOUND: TIIK STATE OK TllK NATION 

Until fairly recently in our country's history we have all lived and fashioned our 
lives on the premise that if our children finished high school, went to college or de- 
veloped a trade or skill then their future's would be better than ours. For those of 
US who grew up during the post World War II era, when we were nut even limited 
by the sky (Sputnik, man in apace, walk on the Moon); believing that the world wa8 
our oyster, we believed we could achieve any and all things if we properly prepared 
ourselves and worked diligently. Needless to say the realities of life today have been 
hard hitting; the economy has forced many people out of well-paying jobs; small 
farmers have lost their farms to big conglomerates; skilled and unskilled factory 
workers have been laid-off because of reduced demand for products and the shifting 
of employment bases to cheaper foreign markets, while everything we buy costs 
more and more. 

In addition, we are faced with the fact that 50 percent of all marriages end in 
divorce; that our schools are inadequately funded; that health care is unafibrdable 
for too many Americans, that the cost of housing is astronomical, meaning that most 
young families' dream of a home of their own is presently impossible, even with both 
the husband and wife working, it is indeed a bleak picture for the majority of Amer- 
icans. 

TIIK IMPACrr ON CIIILDRKN 

It is within the landscape of competing land mines that the whole question of chil- 
dren's issues na« evolved. Children and family concerns are finally rising near the 
top of California and the Nation's public agendas whether it's the result of nation- 
wide effortH to restrict welfare. States' budget deficit neccssitation cutting children's 
services, or in the aflermath of the IjOS Angeles and other cities* riots. Unfortu- 
nately, the outcome of this focus on children is as yet unknown becaus'* the pro- 
grams and services needed to support and help children are oflen initially expensive 
(although they save taxpayers millions and millions of dollars on the backend) and 
are in competition with numerous other government programs. 

However, it is clear to me that how our children fare in our society is dependent 
upon the priority each and every one of us places on ensuring that the most vulner- 
able within our society are healthy, live in safe environments, have the basic neces- 
sities of food, shelter and clothing and receive a high-quality education. Children arc 
our most valuable and important resource. It is the failure of our country and soci- 
ety to recognize this maxim that is the cause of so many ills today. 

And what is the status of children today? 
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NATIONAL S5TATISTICS (KIDS COUNT) 

The proportion of babies at risk due to low birth-weight rose from 6.8 percent in 
1980 to 7.0 percent in 1989. . ^ 

Children are the poorest age group in America. In 1990, one in five, or 12.7 mil- 
lion children, was poor. u ♦ j 

The percent of children living in poverty increased in 40 States over the past dec- 
ade for a nationwide increase of 22 percent. 1 . . 1 

In 1990, almost 13 million children, 2 million more than in 1980, lived in single- 
parent families. ^ , . , , ^ . • 

In 1989, 437,880, babies, or 8.6 percent of all births, were bom to teens m the 
U.S. Births to white single teens accounted for the majority of these births and 
showed the greatest increase over the decade. , , . -j • j 

Nationwide, the teen death rate from accidents, suicides, and homicides increased 
by 11 percent between 1984 and 1989. This increase was driven by a rise in teen 
suicides and homicides. j r u- u 

No progress has been made in the percent of ninth graders graduating from high 
school within four years. In 1982, 69.7 percent of ninth graders graduated on time— 
in 1989, 69.6 percent. , ^ , ^ 

The juvenile custody rate for youths ages ten to fiaeen rose oy 10 percent between 
1985 and 1989, from 142 to 156 youths in custody per 100,000 juveniles of the same 

^^Families, on average, have less income with which to raise their children. Be- 
tween 1979 and 1990* real median income of families fell by 5 percent. 

Poor families fared far worse than wealthy families. The average income of fami- 
lies with children in the bottom fiah income bracket was $9,190 in 1990, a decrease 
of 12.6 percent from their 1979 average income. 

CALIK)RN1A STATI5^IMCS (ON RKPOin" CARP 1991) 

2.1 million children have no public or private health insurance— a 62 percent in- 
crease over the past 6 years. ^ ^ ,1 . *• I 
California's teen birth rate is rising steadily and is now well above the national 

"^^^e proportion of teens having babies as single parxmts is on the rise in 90 per- 
cent of the counties. , , ^ , rn ^^ 

Nearly half of California's counties, which together arc home to 74 percent oi Cali- 
fornia's children, have violent crime rates above the national average. 

Four out of ever>' five counties have increasing rates of children being removed 
from their parents and placed out of their homes, typically in foster care. 

In nearly 60 percent of the most populous counties, the proportion of young people 
who spend time incarcerated in county facilities exceeds the national averagc^-de- 
spite the fact that the county numbers do not even include youth m btate facihtics. 

In 46 of the 58 counties, payment is collected on less than half of the child support 

^'^fn'ovcr half of the counties (40 out of 58), the proportion of children living in ex- 
treme poverty is growing. Orange and Santa Barbara counties ^^ave among the 
greatest incniascs: 28 percent and 26 percent, respectively, between 1987 and 1990. 

As children take a look at their world and their immediate environment, too many 
of them have lost hope and fail to believe that they have a future worth anything. 
We must give our children back their dreams, their ability to believe in themselves 
and *heir potential for greatness. Without these things, they are destined to commit 
suicide or homicide, turn their backs on education, and generally have little or no 
ambition. 

A STRATKOY T() KKKKCIUATK CHAXGK 

As I mentioned earlier, the solution to the problems facing children is dependent 
upon our making them our Nations priority, because children cant vote, do net 
make public policy, are not elected ofTicials and are rarely given an opportunity to 
tell their story, we must provide that voice for childnm. Why? Because early invest- 
ment in children, prevention as opposed to treatment, has long term benefits to our 
society. We must cease being penny-wise and pound foolish b or example: immuni- 
zation—Si saves $10; Head Start— $1 saves $6; and IVenatal care— $1 saves $.^.50. 
Child support enforcement— $1 saves $2.25 (welfare). _ 
What can you do? As a parent; as a volunteer; as a community activist; as a busi- 
ness person; as a teacher/school administrator; as a donor; and as a member of the 
clergy. 
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STATEMENT OF EUGENE R. WILSON, PRESIDENT, THE ARCO FOUNDA- 
TION, LOS ANGELES, CA 

Senator Harkin. Gene Wilson with the ARCO Foundation. I read 
your statement the other evening and I found it most compelling. 
Welcome and please proceed. 

Mr. Wll^ON. Thank you. I am a little bit surprised as a corporate 
representative to be included in this hearing and I am delighted to 
do so. I suspect a lot of people wonder why a corporation has any 
interest in children and family issues, but in fact we do and I 
would like to explain why. 

My responsibilities at ARCO are to manage the contributions 
program, which this year will be $18 million. That is down from 
$19^2 million last year. Next year we are looking at $16 million. 
So, we ebb and flow as our earnings ebb and flow and in that proc- 
ess have decided that we cannot look on what I do and what our 
management does through the ARCO Foundation as charity or al- 
truism. 

Inst-ead, we have to be issues analysts and decide what the root 
causes of the problems are in the communities where ARCO oper- 
ates and then make some kind of a strategic assessment of where 
we can make some little bit of difference with the pittance avail- 
able to us and attack the root cause issues where ARCO's long- 
term economic survival would be at stake. That is the way we ap- 
proach my responsibilities. 

Today I would like to tell you a little how the analysis that we 
have done has caused our priorities to evolve over time and where 
we are today. 

In 1980, most of our education dollars, for instance, were going 
to private research universities; Stanford, MIT, CalTech, Rice, and 
places that had a direct interest to the energy industry. 

But in 1980 we discovered that unless the public schools im- 
proved their quality, there might no longer be businesses to sur\nve 
in this country and that got us involved in school reform issues — 
back in 1980, which was a long time before "A Nation At Risk" ever 
was released. 

About 1983 also discovered demographic change and how demo- 
graphic change affected both Government and schools and welfare 
and businesses in the long term and that really caused a profound 
effect on the thinking of our management and certainly on the pri- 
orities of the ARCO Foundation. 

As we became committed to school reform, though, in the early 
1980*s, we also bogan to realize that the teacher's required to deal 
with the kid however the kid approaches the schoolhouse door. 
That, again, had another profound effect on our thinking. 

We now believe that children and family issues are really at the 
root of improved academic achievement, and regardless how the 
schools are restructured, it really revolves around children and 
family issues. 

It has been interesting for us to watch the whole school restruc- 
turing debate move down the student pipeline more and more to 
the point now where we are convinced that this issue is involving 
linked problems and in order to get a handle on it it is going to 
require linked solutions. 
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As Dr. Reid-Green said, it is really a comprehensive approach 
that is going to be necessary. 

In fact, we think the problems do begin at conception and we 
cannot worry about school restructuring until we begin to find out 
where the problem begins to occur. 

The whole concern for the issue has to shift much farther down 
because from the information that we have read over the past dec- 
ade, we now know that prenatal care for the premant mom, fol- 
lowed by a whole range of coordinated and comprehensive care in 
early childhood and all the way through the school experience has 
the effect on whether or not that student succeeds academically. 

You can restructure the schools and put school site management 
and do whatever you want, but until you begin to worry about the 
child from the point of conception and probably even before that, 
if you want to talk about parent education, that is how our inter- 
ests have shifted. 

You know what the demographics are in this particular State. 
You know that where ARCO concentrates, which happens to be in 
Texas and in the Southwest and in California and the five Western 
States and in Alaska. That is where most of the immigration is 
happening. That is where the birth rates are happening in this 
country. And it ought to be where Washington pays attention if you 
are going to have children and family issues because this is where 
the babies are being born and these are the babies that require na* 
tional attention in our judgment. 

Any corporation who knows how these demographics will affect 
their futures, then ought to realize that something has to ensure 
that more of the kids that start kindergarten succeed through high 
school at least with a diploma and hopefully more of them as well 
with a bachelor's degree. 

We know in California that by the year 2000 only one out of 
seven new jobs created in California — only one out of seven will not 
require at least a high school diploma. Six out of seven will require 
at least a high school diploma, yet the success rate for low income 
minority students who start kindergarten and succeed through 
high school at least with a high school diploma is very much out 
of sync with those requirements. 

You also know that we are now, or soon will be, a majority/mi- 
nority State. We are all in the minority in California and we think 
the attention has to shift to the success of the minority achieve- 
ment in this State if we are going to survive as a democratic soci- 
ety and as an economically successful society. 

We have come to the conclusion that Toqueville was right, the 
French observer back in the 1700's when he came from France and 
looked at the United States. He said, 'The thing that makes us 
work in this country is self-interest, rightly understood." 

In fact, we think that any corporation and any individual in the 
society is at risk until we begin to recognize that our self-interest, 
rightly understood, has to get reoriented to the kids. 

We are also concerned as we have done our analysis that the ex- 
isting services that are available are so fragmented and so distant 
from where they are needed most, that it is tough for these low in- 
come minority families and kid? to access them in any comprehen- 
sive way. 
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This very morning in Los Angeles there was a meeting of leaders 
concerned about this problem and trying to gain consensus on how 
the county welfare system can be linked to the school site because 
the schools are the ones that really inherit whatever problems 
come to them. 

That might be the first way to get more community-oriented, 
community-based delivery of the services that are necessary. 

We see the political conflict that you face as well and again it 
is the demographic analysis. We know the average age of the Anglo 
population in the United States is growing older, while the average 
age of the minoritv population is growing much, much younger. 

We know that the over 65 age group is going to out number teen- 
agers in this country now today and for the rest of our lives. We 
know that the elders are healthier and that they are economically 
better off and they are politically powerful, and that is not the case 
with the low income minority populations. 

We also realize that 70 percent of the households in this country 
have no contact with the schools. Only 30 percent of the households 
in the country have any contact with the schools and that is why 
there is no consensus about a children's agenda. 

It is the conflict between who has versus who needs versus who 
pays, and that is the issue we believe. 



Our demographic consultant by the name of Bud Hodgkinson 
tells us that the future is here today, but we have to learn to see 
it. He also tells us that the future is just the past come home to 
haunt us. 

The events in Los Angeles of recent weeks, we think, are an 
alarm bell that is sounding loudly and I hope we have the fortitude 
to react. 

Thank you for inviting me. 

[The statement follows:] 



My name is Gene Wilson. I thank you for inviting mo to share my thoughts about 
children's and family issues from the business perspective. As we have recently wit- 
nessed in Ijos Angeles, a seething discontent lies just beneath the surface in our 
inner-cities, waiting for a trigger event to explode. We think we have learned some- 
thing about what is needed to improve the lives of these unfortunate people, and 
we welcome your presence to listen. 

My responsibility at ARCO is to manage our contributions process which this year 
will account for about $18 million. We have found over the years that we must ap- 
proach our contributions judgments just as if we were making an investment of 
shareholder capital. In other words, we do not view this task as * altruism", or "char- 
ity". Instead, we have taken a strategic approach, to insure that the grants we make 
are targetx^d on the causes of the most urgent community needs, not on the symp- 
toms 01 those needs. Our objective is to insure a measurable return through some 
community improvement, and therefore, also to ARCO's economic interests. 

This strategic approach obligates us to become issues analysts, and to become 
well-informed about the causes of problems in ARCO communities. Through this 
process, we are able to recommend to our management very narrow priorities for 
our contributions that try to address root-cause problems. Events in Los Angeles 
during the past few weeks have strengthened our resolve that this strategic ap- 
proach is now more valid than ever, ana that our contributions priorities are on tar- 

Over the past decade, our priorities have evolved significantly. For instance, in 
1980, nearly all of our education grants were awarded to private research univer- 
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sities. In 1980, we discovered the erosion of Quality in the public schools, and began 
to shifl away from our university focus. By 1983, we had learned how to interpret 
demographic change which was occurring so rapidly where most immigration and 
birth rates are happening, right here in the Southwest, West, and Alaska, where 
ARCO employees, facilities, and markets are concentrated. These two realities have 
caused a profound shift in our understanding, and have resulted in a total reorien- 
tation of our contributions priorities around demographic change and minority 
achievement from pre-birth to elder-hood. 

Even as we became committed in the early 1980's to restructuring the public 
schools, we also began to realize that teachers are required to deal with the stu- 
dents however the students arrive at the classroom door. That convinced us that 
children and family issues are at the root of improved academic achievement, re- 
gardless of how the schools are restructured. So our interests have been moving ear- 
lier down the student "pipeline". We now believe that the tragic drop-out problem 
among low-income minority children is the result of a whole complex of concerns 
that require complex solutions. In fact, we now realize that these problems may 
really begin at conception, and adequate pre-natal care for a pregnant mother fol- 
lowed by the full range of coordinated and comprehensive care during early child- 
hood and continuing through the school years are necessary to make a significant 
difference in the ultimate success and achievement of that child. 

me share some of the data about California that attracted our attention, and 
helped to convince our management that a shift in our contributions prioritizes to- 
ward children and family issues was in order: 

—For every 100 Anglo children in California that enter kindergarten, 27 will earn 
bachelor degrees. i .n 

— For every 100 latino children in California that enter kmdergarten, only 2 will 
earn bachelor degrees. 

— The kindergarten enrollment in the I>os Angeles Unified School District is 64 
percent ancfrising. 

— In addition, a black male baby born in Los Angeles last vear has three times 
as much chance of being murdered, as being admitted to the University of Cali- 
fornia system. 

— ^The correlation between drop-outs and prison is greater than the correlation be- 
tween smoking and cancer. And detcntiori/incarceration just doesn't work, be- 
cause 63 percent of inmates are rearrested for another serious crime within 
three years of their release from prison! 
Any corporation doing business in this state should see that something must be 
done to ensure that more of these students at least complete high school, because 
we are told that by the year 2000, only one out of seven new jobs created in Califor- 
nia will not require at least a high school diploma. Hopefully, more of these under- 
represented minority students also will earn bachelor degrees, because as their 
numbers grow, and as California becomes a minority majority state, they all must 
be prepared for full participation and leadership if our economic and democratic sys- 
tem is to survive. 

As a corporation, we believe what Toqueville observed about our unique process 
when he said our country functioned best on the premise of "self-interest, rightly 
understood". Our corporate and individual self-interest is at risk today in America, 
unless we can bring more of these kindergartners into self-sufiicient and productive 
lives 

We are convinced that existing services available to children and families are now 
fragmented and distant from where they are most urgently needed. These services 
must be more coordinated and comprehensive, and probably linked to the school-site 
with significant community-based involvement. A meeting of leaders concerned 
about this problem was held earlier this ver>' morning (5/28/92) in Los Angeles to 
reach consensus around a new children's agenda for cur region. 

Their efforts and the efforts of similar groups around the nation must lead to im- 
proved community-based, prevention-oriented, outcome-measured, case-managed 
change with incentives and sanctions for those who are trapped in intolerable cir- 
cumstances, especially in our major urban neighborhoods. 

We also see the political conflict in shifting more attention to children and fami- 
lies. We know that the average age of the Anglo population in the U.S. is growing 
older, while the minority population is growing much younger. In fact, the over 65- 
age group in the U.S. now outnumbers teenagers, and will do so for the rest of our 
lifetimes. These elders are healthier, better off economically, and very politically ac- 
tive. But, over 70 percent of the U.S. households have no direct contact with the 
public schools, and only 30 pcrct-nt have kids in school. As a result, children's issues 
are no longer a priority in America— <?spocially for low-income, minority children. 
Both groups, however, will make increased and competing demands on the social 
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support system, resulting in the present conflict between *Who Has", vs. "Who 
Needs", vs. "Who Pays". 

As a corporation, we believe that the greatest U.S. deficit is human capital. If our 
nation is to remain a viable competitor in the global economy, we will have to dis- 
cover how consensus is formed proactively among competing single-purpose, single- 
issue groups, and better define our "mutual self-interest, nghtly understood." And 
it all will boil dov/n to how effectively we address the health, education, social serv- 
ice, housing, and employment needs of our families and their children. 

This is not a new concern. Many centuries ago, Socrates asked: *Tellow citizens, 
why do you turn and scrape every stone to gather wealth — and take so little care 
of your children, to whom one day you must relinquish it all?" The same question 
must be asked today, because unfortunately, we seem not to have made much 
progress in the intervening years. 

Our demographic consultant, H.L. "Bud" Hodgkinson tells us that "^he future is 
here today, but wc must Icam to see it." He adds that The future is but the past, 
come home to haunt us." The alarms already are ringing, and at AKCO, wc will do 
what we can within our relatively limited means to help leverage positive change. 

Thank you. 

Senator H.arktn. Thank you ali very much. I note that eveiy sin- 
gle one of you used the word comprehensive and most of you used 
the word coordinated. You mentioned fragmented. You all used 
that same word about comprehensive, coordinated. 

But, Dr. Reid, sounds like your operation is somewhat — it is 
coord'-^ated, is it not? It sounds like what you were talking about 
is ext- ly what we are looking for, or is there something I am miss- 
ing there? 

Dr. Bkid-Grken. Well, there are a couple of things that we are 
doing. I mentioned one and I //ill mention it in a little more detail. 

Dr. Xylina Bean is a neonatologist in our department of pediat- 
rics and she has designed a very effective program for substance 
abusing mothers and their children and families. It is 6 hours a 
day, 6 Bays a week, and for 6 months. 

Senator Harkin. Let me focus this way. At your center — I am 
sorry, I have temporarily forgotten the name of it. 

Dr. Rkid-Grkkn. I am with the Charles R. Drew University of 
Medicine and Science. 

Senator Harktn. Thank you. That is what I am talking about, 
the Charles R. Drew University. If someone shows up there that 
needs Head Start or is looking for a Head Start program or needs 
some health services, can you or do you proxnde them with com- 
prehensive screening to find out what the whole needs of that fam- 
ily are? 

Dr. Rkid-Grkkn. The lucky families are the Head Start families 
because the comprehensiveness is built into the desim. So that if 
you come to Head Start, it is in fact a comprehensive design. 

Senator Harkin. Let us say they come before Head Start. 

Dr. II^:id-Green. Let us suppose a family comes to clinic at Mar- 
tin Luther King Hospital. We have educational specialists in the 
clinic who can pick up educational problems and we have social 
workers in the clinic who can begin the work with the lamily. 

A family could then be referred to our early intervention services 
for children with disabling conditions or drug-exposed children to 
full day child care to State preschool to child abuse. All of those 
services really are what they are now calling one-stop shopping. 

These programs have been in place at King/Drew for 18 years. 
So, that really does exist as a network of services, greatly enhanced 
by a lot of coordination. You have got to sit and talk with people. 
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One of the interesting things now when they are talking about 
school-linked services is the idea that if you colocate a lot of people 
on the same site, something will happen. It will not happen unless 
you do what Sid Gardner, a local person, talks about — just fund the 
glue. You have to put glue in there to make the services come to- 
gether. You have to talk. You have to have case conferences. You 
have to do multidisciplinary kinds of activities. 

Mr. Stkyer. And I think, Senator Harkin, given that the sub- 
committee has a broad array of focuses, labor, health, human serv- 
ices, and education — I think actually that speaks to the need for a 
comprehensive children's policy. 

Mr. Wll^ON. Add transportation. 

Mr. Steykh. And transportation. 

Mr. Wilson. In Los Angeles. 

Mr. Steyeu. We are all talking about whole children. When I am 
teaching I am thinking not just about how they are doing in school, 
but whether or not they have enough to eat, whether or not their 
parents have a job, whether or not they have a place to sleep that 
night. 

In terms of policy, and as a policymaker, looking at it not just 
as an education issue or a health care issue or a transportation 
issue, but as a whole child and in a sense designing our policies 
in that light will make all the difference in the world. 

We have begun to do that at the local level as people who serve 
children directly and at a policy level that is what we are begin- 
ning to advocate, what we have been advocating for. But as you go 
forward in your subcommittee, and as the Government goes for- 
ward with its various different departments looking at these issues, 
if there was a greater sense of coordination in the way they viewed 
the problems, and therefore the solutions, I think it would have a 
tremendous impact on the quality of service that we would get from 
the Government. 

Dr. Fannin. And I think we have to look at another issue. The 
word "seamless" has come into our conversation; seamless health 
care, as if there is — you cannot distinguish the blending point be- 
tween one type of health care and another. Those are very conven- 
ient terms but they mean nothing if you do not have the glue Caro- 
lyn is talking about. 

What happens is we write checks. We say to our mentally ill, 
"We do not have any place to house you or feed you or give you 
clothing anymore. Here is a check." We do not ask, "Did you get 
it ripped off the moment you got it and did you Hve another month 
without any food or shelter?" We write a check, but we write a 
check for this little program or that little program or that little pro- 
gram and we do not write a check for who pulls them all together 
to benefit a group of people, a group of needy people. 

I think we have undervalued the need for somebody to have an 
overview. I hate to go out and talk about immunizations. I believe 
they are one of the most cost-effective disease control devices that 
we have ever utilized, but you cannot just look at the immunization 
level of a community. 

Children who die of gunshot wounds are just as dead as children 
who die of measles. Dying early should be the problem and I think 
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we need a different vision to make a seamless system work. You 
have to have that glue. 

But until the seamless system begins to function and produce 
something, maybe we still have to do our single programs. 

Senator Harkin. Let me get off the programmatic side a little bit 
and ask a question of you all that I asked earlier. You may have 
heard me ask the question. I stated it to Mr. Olmos, Ed Olmos, the 
question I got yesterday. 

Is the Federal Government going to raise children now? I mean, 
are we going to step in there and be a surrogate parent? Is that 
the role of the Government? What about responsibility? What about 
the responsibility that the single parent has? If we start taking 
over all these things, people will become totally irresponsible. 

This question was put to me just yesterday. 

Mr. Wilson. We would argue strongly that, based on our contact 
with people on the streets, that anything that happens has to be 
community based. You cannot be top down. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot become the surrogate parent. 

What the Federal Government has available is the taxing au- 
thority to provide the resources for the people who have the great- 
est needs to determine how those needs can best be met. Commu- 
nity based, case managed, prevention oriented. 

I do not think the Federal Government has any right to think of 
itself as a surrogate parent, but what it does have the right to do 
is collect the resources so that the people on the streets who need 
it can use it best. 

Senator Harkin, What were those three phases you used? Com- 
munity based, case managed 

Mr. Wll^ON. I say community based, case managed, prevention 
oriented, outcome measured. 

Dr. Fannin. I am very much for apple pie and motherhood and 
the family, et cetera. You know, I think our view has become so 
narrow. We sneer when we talk about a family other than two par- 
ents and 2.5 children living in middle-class comfort. 

A child who is bom in a family with a dead father, a dead moth- 
er, or an absent, or never existed as a legal father, et cetera, should 
not be cast in the role of abnormal. That is normal. Whatever they 
have to live with is normal for them. 

I resent classifying in a denigrating way, as if — if you do not 
come from a family with two parents and have a middle income, 
you are somehow less than people with two parents and a middle 
income. 

It really hurts me because I think it hurts children in each of 
themselves and I really wish we would not do this. 

Mr. Steyer. Senator Harkin, every one of us here would agree 
that the most important institution in the healthy development of 
a child is their family and their parents. No question. We would 
all agree on that. 

But think of the ways in which the Government can both send 
a message about parental responsibility and also support families: 

No. 1, revamp the entire child support system in this country at 
the local level, at the State level, and at the national level which 
sends a major message to parents about their responsibility. 
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No. 2, develop a national child care system. My God, as we have 
today, in the era when Ozzie and Harriet are long dead, we must 
have a national child care system, but we do not. 

A national health care system must be developed. If we want 
parents to be responsible, as they very well should be, then we 
must also support them in that. We must be clear in our messages 
to them, but we also must provide them with the means to be good 
parents. 

I think it is not OK to just do one and not the other, I think we 
need to send both messages at the same time. 

Mr. Wilson. This country has changed so much. Again, back to 
our demographics. In 1960 you had 60 percent of the Norman 
Rockwell family; dad at work, mom at home, two school-aged kids. 
That is 6 percent now. 

Senator Harkin. Six percent? 

Mr. WiiJSON. Six percent. I am not sure that our elected rep- 
resentatives understand the magnitude of those kinds of changes. 
I think it is another aspect of what happened in Los Angeles 4 
weeks ago. 

Demographers tell us now in this country there are more Mus- 
lims than there are Episcopalians, but there are 63 Episcopalians 
in Congress and not a single Muslim. 

The system does not work for many people and I am not sure the 
elected officials know what the system should look like now or does 
look like now on the streets. 

Start with the kindergartens, if you will. Look at the ethnic 
make up of a kindergarten in every single city in this United 
States and aim your programs and hopefully our priorities there 
because that is what is going to come back to bite us. 

Senator Harkin. I was intrigued by your testimony. A little over 
1 year ago a man visited me in my office, Mr. Jim Ranier. He is 
the CEO of Honeywell, 

Mr. WilJSON, Yes; success by 6 in Minneapolis. 

Senator Hahkin. He had been the chairman of that CED group 
and brought me their report. 

Mr. WiiJSON. Yes; very important. 

Senator Harkin. And I remember and, in fact, I have been quot- 
ing from their findings — liberally quoting from their findings — that 
we have to rethink education in this country, that education begins 
at birth, and the preparation for education begins before birth. 

Mr. Wii^ON. That is right. 

Senator Harkin. Is that a concept that we have to, I guess, work 
harder on in terms of getting people to think about these pro- 
grams? To think that Head Start, for example, is not a social pro- 
gram, but is part of education. That maternal and child health care 
is not a social program or poverty program, but it is part of the 
educational structure. That all of these things are part of a contin- 
uum of education. 

For example, Head Start does not fall under the Department of 
Education. It falls under the Department of Human Services. 

The WIC program falls under the Department of Agriculture. 
And maternal and child health care is under the Department of 
Health. 
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They are all fragmented, as you have all pointed out. They are 
fragmented and uncoordinated. 

Mr. Wn^ON. I would like to suggest another reason why that has 
happened and I think we in business have been part responsible 
for this. Some more demographic analysis, if you will permit me. 

According to the economists, the British Journal, in 1960 there 
were 365 lobbyists registered in Washington, DC. In 1990 there 
were 337 lobbyists registered per Senator. 

Senator Harkin. Say it again. What year was it? 

Mr. Wll^ON. In 1960 there were 365 lobbyists registered in 
Washington, DC. By 1990 there were 337 lobbyists registered per 
Senator. The self-interest groups that come at you for their own 
needs are incredible and we ought to put ourselves in your shoes 
as well. 

Senator HarKIN. That is amazing. I knew it must be high. I did 
not know it was that high. 

Mr. Wilson. On our side of the desk we think everybody who is 
a nonprofit organization, all 400,000 of them, come to us at one 
time or another. 

Senator Harkin. I bet that is true, sure, from a foundation 
standpoint. You bet. 

Again, looking at our subcommittee, in each of your own areas, 
trying to get a common thread here, what do you think would be 
the single most important thing we could focus on this year in 
terms of helping children? 

Maybe I did not phrase that well. What problems need to be ad- 
dressed right now, early on in this early intervention program? Is 
it Head Start? Is it maternal and child health care? Is it WIC pro- 
gram? What is it that we really ought to focus on? 

Dr. Reid-Green*!^ 

Dr. RtMD-GRKKN. Let me say from my point of view here in Los 
Angeles and nationally, foster care is one of the issues that impacts 
our community the most. 

Seven percent of the children in this State are African American 
children. But by contrast in the county of Los Angeles, 50 percent 
of the children who are dependent wards of the court, foster care 
children, are African -American children. 

It is a very serious problem in this community. These kids are 
not only in foster care, but in foster care outside of our community 
and it really is something that needs to be addressed. Foster care 
and adoption, that is what I would put very high on my list. 

We have to find ways to preserve families, to keep families to- 
gether, to give families support, some of the kinds of coordinated 
things we have all been talking about, coordinated support systems 
so the families can stay together. 

Now, some of those solutions also have to be community and eco- 
nomic development solutions. You cannot just say, "Use the same 
small resources you have and do better with them." You have to 
provide some ways of assisting families to break the cycle of pov- 
erty. But foster care and adoption is clearly for me. 

Senator H.\RKIN. Any other observations? 

Mr. Wil>SON. Philosophically, I would love to see Washington 
begin to talk more about the future and less about the next election 
cycle. I do not know if that is practical as a suggestion, but to get 
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back to this Toqueville statement about self-interest, rightly under- 
stood — some more demographics. 

We know that in the first half of the 20th century there were 17 
people working for every person retired. But for t\ 3 first half of the 
21st century there are going to be two working for every one re- 
tired. 

We better make sure that the kids now in kindergarten or that 
will be born are able to work and lead productive lives, or as a soci- 
ety we are in trouble. 

Mr. Steyep. Senator, I am actually a little troubled by the ques- 
tion in the following sense. By pitting WIC against Head Start ver- 
sus child adoption ser\ices versus foster care, and, again, from 
someone like yourself who is truly a leader on these issues — we all 
know we are preaching to the choir here today — that is a little 
scar>' because it is saying again, "Let us fragment kids. We only 
have a certain amount of money. Let us put it in WIC." [Applause.] 

However inarticulately I have tried to say it before, we must stop 
saying, **There is only this piece here or this piece here." All of 
those pieces need to be here, quite frankly, now and that is rec- 
ognizing the political realities that you face. 

But it mignt be to say you cannot pit health care versus WIC 
versus education versus child care. If we do that, we are all going 
to go down the tubes together, each holding up a little different 
flag. 

Dr. Fannin. I cannot see into the future, Senator, about what is 
the one answer. I do not think there probably is such a thing, but 
I would heartily agree with that concept that to take a tiny little 
piece of pie so that everybody gets a half a bite and no one goes 
away satisfied or doing the job they need to do is pitiful. 

Wny are we not competing more fairly with things other than 
children's programs or things other than the elderly or things other 
than mental health? Things that are the glue in our society— what 
is going to dende if we really enter another 2 millenniums or 200 
years or whatever? 

So, I think we need to — of course I am biased and you must read 
into my bias. We need to assure that every child can get life-saving 
health care when that is needed and prevention of long-term dis- 
ability type health care when that is needed. 

The programs we have are good starts. CHDP, which is the local 
version of EPDST, the Federal program, is a very good screening- 
type program, but it does not serve all of the eligible, like you have 
been hearing all day long. 

There if. not enough money for outreach. There is not enough 
money to go find the people who need the services and bring them 
in, 

It is all well and good to say, "Well, they are there. They should 
come and get them. That is not a practical reality in a community 
where everybody is not born with an IQ of 130 and with a silver 
spoon in their mouth. 

I think we have to go out and find and bring people to services 
until they learn to trust and expect those services. But the services 
have to be there. 

Senator Harkin. Let me just read for you a list of the children's 
programs under this subcommittee. About the only one that is 
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missing is WIC. That is under agriculture. I serve on the sub- 
committee. 

Head Start comprehensive child development centers, child care 
and development block grant, dependent care grants, child welfare 
services, child abuse programs, maternal and child health block 
grants, the National Institute of Children's Health and Human De- 
velopment, child immunization, lead poisoning screening. Healthy 
Start, pediatric AIDS, special-ed preschool grants, grants for in- 
fants and families under the Department of Education, Job Corps, 
summer youth employment and training, at-risk youth demonstra- 
tions, runawav and youth drug programs, adolescent family life, 
national youth sports programs, commimity youth activity pro- 
grams under the Alcohol, Drug and Mental Health Administration, 
elementary and secondary education, handicap education State 
grants, vocational and technical education. 

Add them all up and it comes to 1,5 percent of the entire Federal 
budget. So, as I say, I do not need speeches. Look at the budget 
and that tells you where our priorities are. 

Mr, Wilson, Another word we have to introduce into comprehen- 
sive is flexible — comprehensive and flexible. Every one of those pro- 
grams is a wonderful program, but the flexibility is legislated out 
of it. If you want to have a linked solution to a complex problem 
for that child, flexibility might become the most important aspect 
and it does not exist. 

Senator Hakkin. That is true. That is why this whole idea of co- 
ordinated, comprehensive, flexibility, community-based, case-man- 
aged programs is the way we would have to go, I believe. 

I want to say something else on Head Start. This is from Dr, 
Reid-Green*s statement. 

You said: 

However, as much as I value Head Start, it seems there is some magical thinking 
about it. It is frightening to mc to realize that there is a widely held assumption 
that if we take a 4.year-old and put him or her in Head Start for less than 1 cal- 
endar year we have changed that child's life. 

I could not agree with you more. It is almost become like a 
mantra. Now we say Head Start, Head Start, Head Start, and now 
it is just really only 4 year olds for Head Start. If we just do it that 
1 year, then we have solved all the problems. 

Dr. Rkio-Grkkn. We do not even keep them for a full year. It is 
8 months for us. 

Senator Harkin. And that just does not do it, but it has almost 
taken a hold in Congress. The President has talked about it and 
now it has sort of gotten out there that we just fund Head Start. 

Again, I had all these kids up here, they are graduates of Head 
Start programs. We have looked at it, but we know full well that 
that alone does not do it. 

I think we are falling in a trap here that if all we do is fund 
Head Start, we forget about everything else. Then what happens 
is you put all this money into Head Start and then we still have 
problems and people say, "See, it does not work," 

As you point out, Mr. Wilson, we did not get back to the earliest 
parts of life, the maternal and child health, the immunization pro- 

frams, things like that, and we had no follow-through after Head 
tart to keep the kids going. 
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So, I just wanted to make that point because I think you are 
right on target there that we are in danger of falling into a trap 
here that if only we fund Head Start we can forget abSut the other 
programs. 

Dr. Reid-Green. That is true indeed. As someone mentioned, the 
thing that really does make Head Start stand out is the parent in- 
volvement focus. I maintain if we could build on that parent in- 
volvement focus and add some community and economic develop- 
ment activity, as we have — we have a parent center. We have fam- 
ily literacy. Parents can get units of college credit. They can be- 
come employees. That kind of focus gives Head Start a better 
chance of really making a difference in that 8 or so months that 
we do have the child. 

Senator Harkin. Just to close this up, again on this responsibil- 
ity — I happen to believe verv strongly in personal responsibility 
and I am troubled by this idea that we take responsibility away 
from people. 

What I am trying to figure out is how do we engender respon- 
sibility in people? What you are saying is by involving the family — 
and I guess Mr. Wilson and I forget who all said tnat about the 
family — if you bring the family in and work with the family, you 
can engender more responsibility. 

Dr. Reid-Green. One of the fine things— just using Head Start 
as an example — about Head Start is that Head Start parents are 
involved in the governance of the program. They actually sign the 
budget that is received by region nine of ACF. 

We explain a budget. Our budget is about $70 million. We ex- 
plain the budget. Parents have a role in deciding what money gets 
spent for what. It really says, "You count. What you think is impor- 
tant. You can make a real contribution here." 

That kind of strategy and the kinds of strategies that Dr. James 
Colmer from Yale has developed, which give parents a real role in 
what happens, enhances their self-esteem, allows them to look at 
all kinds of other possibilities in their own lives. 

If you want a child to be a rocket scientist, a parent has to be- 
lieve that child can be a rocket scientist. Something has got to hap- 
pen in the parent's life, not just in the life of the child. 

Senator Harkin. Their own self-esteem. 

Dr. Reid-Green. Indeed. 

Senator Harkin. Their own concept of themselves. 

Mr. Steyer. I think the other thing, Senator Harkin, is it is not 
going to be just 1992. The real changes that we want to see are 
going to be coming in 1996, 1997, and we need Senators like your- 
self to be constant advocates; not to just make it an issue this year, 
but to come back to the theme to talk not just about Head Start, 
but a comprehensive whole child solution, fully funded, with a real 
community and parent responsibility element to it and just over, 
and over, and over again. 

We have had 10 to 15 years of false family values put out there 
by other leaders and we need to change that mind set and that 
thinking and we need to keep drumming this theme home, over, 
and over, and over again, because it does ultimately boil down to 
priorities and our priorities right now are completely topsy turvy. 
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To change that is going to require long temi, sustained commit- 
ment, and holding hearing after hearing, and having you repeat 
over and over agam with your other colleagues, **This must be our 
top priority." It will sink into people and then we will not be fight- 
ing for the crumbs between the different programs at some point. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Fannin, thank you, Dr. Raid, Mr, Steyer, 
Mr. Wilson. Thank you all very much for very profound and very 
compelling testimony. I am certain that as we continue on this year 
and beyond I would hope that at any time my staff might be able 
to contact you, or I personally, to just bounce ideas off of you. 

I would turn that around and say that any time you have some 
thoughts, you feed ther; into us, too, because, again, we remain 
convinced that this is tne way wo have to go. We have to focus 
early. It has to be coordinated. It has to be comprehensive. 

We have to appeal to people's self-interest. We have to let people 
know, it is in your best interest that we do this. It is not just some 
altruistic concept that we have, but that our Nation will rise or fall 
on this. Somehow we have to get this across. 

SUHCOWIITTEK RP:CKSS 

So, I look forward to working with you in the future. I thank you 
all very much for coming today. The subcommittee will stand in re- 
cess subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 1:50 p.m., Thursday, Mav 28, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the. Chair.) 
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The subcommittee met at 10:50 a.m., in the New Calvary Baptist 
Church, Detroit MI, Hon. Tom Harkin (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senator Harkin. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL WITNESSES 

OPENING REMARKS OK SENATOR HAUKIN 

Senator Harkin. Good morning. The Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education 
will come to order. 

I want to express my appreciation to Mayor Coleman Young for 
his gi-aciousness in invnting us here, and for his help in arranging 
this hearing. He was to be our lead-off witness, but woke up this 
morning with a cold and allergy problems, and could not make it, 
so we are sorry that he could not be here. 

I want to also express our thanks to Congresswoman Barbara- 
Rose Collins in whose district we find ourselves today. Again, I just 
want to thank you and all of your staff for all of the help they have 
given us in arranging a site and coming here to the district toQay. 

I want to thank Willie Downer, the project director, who is here. 
Willie, raise your hand so everyone knows. *Jh, you are right here. 
I wanted to find out where you were sitting and thank you again 
for helping us. 

And Carolyn Gray who is the neighborhood services executive di- 
rector for Detroit. I know she is sitting right back here. Thank you 
all very much. 

1 also want to thank Dr. Charles William Butler of the New Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, making the church available to us this mo^-n- 
ing. 

Starting in May, I began a series of heanngs, which will continue 
into next month, focusing on the consequences of our failure to in- 
vest in human resources. I have heard from Mavor Dinkins of New 
York, Mayor Rice of Seattle, Mayor White of Cleveland, Mayor 
James of Newark, and Mayor Bradley of Los Angeles. The message 
I have gotten from every mayor I have spoken to is this: That Los 
Angeles could have happened anywhere in any one of our cities. It 
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was a national wake-up call, and we cannot afford to go back to 
sleep again. 

In the aftermath of the riots, the President's spokesman blamed 
the great society. Then Vice President Quayle tied Murphy Brown 
to the decline of our family values. While we may differ over who 
is to blame, we should be able to agree on who suffers the most 
in the problems of urban America and our Nation's families, and 
that is our children. The hearing today and the ones I held in May 
in Newark and in Los Angeles and the one next week in Atlanta, 
GA, are meant to focus on the need to invest in our children's pro- 
grams, early intervention, early prevention programs, and what are 
the consequences of our failure to do so. 

The statistics tell a chilling story. One out of every five children 
in American lives in poverty; 100,000 kids die each year because 
of it. The number of children living in poverty increased 84 percent 
since 1980. If we made a citv of all the poor children in Michigan 
under the age of 18, it would be the third largest city in the State, 
third only to Detrc.l and Grand Rapids. 

We can document the costs of poverty: more hunger, more low 
birthweight babies, more infant deaths, but we forget that we all 
pay the long-term costs — more crime, more violence, nigher dropout 
rates, more unemployment. About 82 percent of the people in pris- 
on in America today never graduated from high school. That ought 
to tell you something. But we are not here just to describe the 
problem, we want to end it, and we need to understand how we got 
to it- 
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Over the last 11 years, Federal spending on these programs of 
education, health care, job training, and cnildren's programs has 
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been cut by $395 billion in current dollars, and I think this chart 
over here shows it all, if you can see it. On the left-hand side and 
the bars that go up, we have increased defense spending by $624 
billion, entitlements by $778 billion, but on the programs we are 
talking about, children's programs, we have cut it $395 billion in 
the last 11 years, and we are wondering why kids are not getting 
through school. We are wondering why they are rioting. We are 
wondering why they cannot get good jobs. 
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Well, the impact has been devastating. We are 19th in infant 
mortality. There is another chart up there that shows that. We are 
19th in infant mortality. We are 19th in childhood deaths under 
age 5. We are 29th in low birthweight births. In polio immuniza- 
tions at age 1 we are 17th. But look at the first line. In gross na- 
tional product we are No. 1 in the world. That means we are the 
richest country in the world. Well, I have one question: If we are 
so rich how come we are so poor? What is happening, if we have 
all that money. 

Well, I think the message is clear. We can either invest money 
on the front side of life to prevent problems and help these children 
develop, or we can spend more money later on the back side of life, 
to patch and fix and put kids in prison. 

So I want to thank all of you for agreeing to participate in to- 
day's hearing, and for being here today. I also want to appreciate 
the many parents that I talked to before the hearing started this 
morning, and for your involvement. We need the parents' involve- 
ment. That is the good thing about Head Start — it involves the par- 
ents. So I want to commend all of you for your long record of serv- 
ice here. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM MICHI- 
GAN 

Senator Harkin. And now I am going to thank Senator Rieele for 
all of his help and his support in these efforts. I have servea v/ith 
Senator Riegle first in the House of Representatives. I was privi- 
leged to join him later on in the U.S. Senate. There is no one that 
works harder to reorder our Nation's priorities — to work to invest 
in these programs — than Don Riegle. I have known him as a col- 
league but more importantly as a friend for many, many years. His 
commitment is there; he has shown it over many years, working for 
these programs. So I am just proud and privileged that he would 
be here today. 

I thank you, Don, for you and your staff's help, in helping us ar- 
range this and for getting us around the city today. .:ou are to be 
commended for your service to this city and this State. If we liad 
more public servants in the U.S. Congress that had a conscience 
like Don Riegle — who had the understanding of what it means to 
invest in our kids, and to invest in our human resources — we would 
not be in this mess we are in today. So I am proud to have Senator 
Riegle here joining our subcommittee on appropriations on these 
vital issues. I would recognize him now for any opening statements 
that he would wish to make. 

Senator RiKGLK. Senator Harkin, let me thank you for those gen- 
erous personal comments, and even more so let me thank you for 
your outstanding leadership over many, many years now on these 
critical human issues. You know, it says so much about Senator 
Harkin that he is here in Detroit today on this issue and not some- 
where else on some other issue. And I must say during his cam- 
paign for the Presidency this year, no voice was stronger, clearer, 
or more to the point with respect to the urgent human problems 
in this country than his voice was, and I appreciate that leade.- 
ship, and I know people throughout the State of Michigan also ap- 
preciate that leadership. We are seeing it again here now as he 
comes here as an important subcommittee chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee to document exactly what the needs are so 
that we have a factual basis to argue for a fair and necessary allo- 
cation of national resources. 

think today when the children were standing here we were 
looking into the face of the future of America, and these youngsters 
who are having this opportunity to come here to tell us something 
about themselves, but also something about all of the millions of 
youngsters in America who need exactly these opportunities and 
are not getting them. Even young people, children of the same age 
in this town, are not as fortunate as those we saw standing here. 

I want to thank the parents and the family members, and those 
involved in the program here for their tremendous personal com- 
mitment, often in the face of impossible difficulties. They help 
these youngsters get a strong start in life, but we have an obliga- 
tion as a nation to see that every child of America gets a strong 
start in life. 

Our country is our people. If we are not investing in our people 
and making them as strong as they can be, then our country can- 
not possibly be as strong as it should be. 
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We know from the point of view of basic human values that we 
want each child to be everything that God intended. In order for 
that to happen, they have got to nave the education, the nutrition. 
They cannot try to survive in a violent setting. They have got to 
have the supportive services that they need, and in order to have 
any semblance of family structure, there have to be jobs in our soci- 
ety where people can work and earn and make their way in life. 

We have a tremendous problem in America today with two huge 
obstacles to go around. There is no excuse for that. We cannot have 
a situation where people are struggling over a dwindling number 
of jobs, many at a minimum wage income level that is not suffi- 
cient to support one's self, let alone support a family. 

On child immunizations — as Senator Harkin has pointed out — ^we 
have one of the worst records of any nation in the world right now, 
and we are not immunizing our little ones up to 1 year in age and 
up to 2 years in age against diseases that we know how to prevent, 
and today if you get measles because you do not have a vaccina- 
tion, you can die from measles. Other nations have stepped up to 
this issue and they are providing the kind of immunizations vir- 
tually to every single child in their society. We act as if the chil- 
dren of America do not matter. Well, the children of America are 
America, and they are our future and they do matter, and so we 
have got to make a change in direction. 

This point that was made over here on this earlier chart by Sen- 
ator Harkin about the huge spending on defense. Right now there 
is a wall in the budget that keeps any of the money coming out of 
defense, a peace dividend, from coming over and being available to 
help in our inner cities and to help our children and to help with 
our human needs. There is no reason for that wall to be there. If 
the Berlin Wall can come down, we can take down the wall in the 
budget and let some of that defense money come over here and 
help our people because we have got a war going on right here in 
America; we nave got a war going on right here in our own commu- 
nities, with the drugs, with the homelessness because of lack of 
jobs, the violence, where children are being gunned down on their 
way to school, and parents are being gunned down even going to 
and from Sunday school. We cannot have this. People cannot live 
this way. People should not have to live this way. 

Where did all the money go in the wealthiest Nation on this 
globe? 

It has gone up to the top of the income scale. So there are a lot 
of people in our society who are in favored conditions who are not 
dealing with these problems. So when I hear the administration 
say, well, they do not see a problem, that is because they do not 
have the problem, but millions of other people do have the problem, 
and so we have got to make the resources available for preventive 
prenatal core, for health care for our youngsters as they are coming 
along, and I do not want a single child in America, whether in an 
urban setting or a rural setting, to be going to bed hungry at night. 
We do not have to tolerate that situation, and we should not toler- 
ate it 1 more day. 

Somebody asked me outside today about this Presidential elec- 
tion that is coming up just a short number of months from now — 
we are going to elect a ne\w President in this country, if we want 
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to, and somebody said to me outside on the curb, "Is it important 
for people to register and vote?" I do not know any other way to 
select a new President in this country if we do not register and 
vote. [Applause.] 

Senator RrEGLE, But let us not have a situation where what is 
going on now continues to go on, because we do not say loud and 
clear that it has got to change. It does have to change. It does have 
to change. 

Part of this problem is racism as well, and it ought to be said 
plain, right out on the table, in terms of this hearing today. We 
know when we look at these statistics on the death rates on chil- 
dren that do not survive pregnancy and those that we lose in the 
first year are overwhelmingly in our inner-city areas, African- 
American children, and we see those statistics borne out right on 
through life in many instances. 

We can change that in this country, but we have to want to 
change it, and the white leadership in this country has an obliga- 
tion to speak to the problem and to lead on the problem. That is 
the only way, I think, by all people stepping forward together that 
we are going to make this change. So let us put the money in the 
women, infants, and children's program. 

We know for every dollar we put in we save $3.50. Let us put 
the money into Head Start. We know for ever>' dollar we put in we 
save $4.75, so why would we not want to spend a little bit of money 
on the front end as an investment on our people rather than to 
forgo that investment and end up spending more later when lives 
are broken and on the rocks. 

We do not have to have that. We can have the kind of country 
that we deserve to have, but it is going to take leadership to get 
there. 

I want to just conclude by saying again how much I appreciate 
Senator Harkin's leadership on these issues. We have a number of 
specific legislative initiatives. I have a child immunization bill to 
make sure that we are immunizing all of our children against these 
diseases, and we intend to get that passed. 

I also want to say something about Barbara-Rose Collins because 
she is making an impact as a new Member of Congress in articulat- 
ing and leading on these issues, and I appreciate the understand- 
ing that she brings and the commitment and the force she brings 
to pushing these issues forward in the House of Representatives. 
It is a great help to me, and I very much appreciate the fact that 
we are able to work together. So let me, by way of that comment, 
introduce Barbara-Rose Collins for any comment that she wants to 
make. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Senator Riegle. 

STATE:>IENT of HON. BARBAHA-ROSE COLIJNS, U.S. REPRESENTA. 
TIVE FROM AUCHIGAN 

Senator Harkin. Now you see why I like Don Riegle so much, be- 
cause he stands for the right things. And again, Congresswoman 
Collins, thanks for all your help in bringing us to your district 
today. You are doing a great job in the House of Representatives. 
This is a formal hearing of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
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Your statement will be made a part of the record in its entirety, 
and please proceed as you so desire. i. c- * „^ 

Ms. Barbara-Rose Collins. Thank you very much Senator, and 
good morning. I bring you greetings from the 13th Congressional 
District, and I thank you very mucli. I am honored rtiat you chose 
the 13th District and the great city of Detroit to hold this hearing, 
this very important hearing. ^ • v i, • 

I am very pleased to be here today to speak on a topic which is 
verv dear to me, our children. As the mother of two adult children 
and four grandchildren, I realize the great importance of adhering 
to the needs of our youth because without them there is no future. 
This brings to mind an article I read in last week s Detroit news- 
paper. I was saddened deeply when I read about yet another article 
about a senseless and unnecessary gun-related death, but this time 
there was an ugly twist to the story. Senator. The victim was not 
shot by a drug dealer or gang member, or even an innocent !^- 
stander, instead it was an 8-year-old boy killed by Iji.s buddy. The 
unfortuiiate little boy was 1 week shy of his nmth birthday when 
he was accidentally shot with a sawed-off shotgun, the same age 
as my oldest grandson. . . , 

1 tell you this to make a very important point. A child is the es- 
sence of innocence. He or she has no control over their environ- 
ment. As adults, this is our responsibility As legislative leaders, 
this is our responsibility. We were supposed to make sure that the 
death of the 8-year-old did not occur. We were supposed to make 
sure that the children of our Nation have appropriate health care 
and education. The ugly statistics reflect the personal and economic 
neglect that our children have received in the area of health and 

education ggtjjnated 12.2 million children under 21 had no 
health care coverage. Almost one-third of the Hispanic children and 
nearly one-half of African-American children are not covered by 
private or public health insurance, as compared with 17 percent ot 

^^11^991^ only 43 percent of the children had been adequately im- 
munized against diseases by the age of 2, according to a survey of 
children in nine cities. Of the 15,000 Detroit area children surveyed 
up to the age of 2, only 30 percent of them had been vaccinated. 
Nationwide, one-half of the 2 year olds living m our inner cities 
now lack important vaccinations. j ^ a 

Today, as you said, the U.S. ranked 22d among developed coim- 
tries in infant mortality, with 40,000 children dying before their 
first birthday. In 1990, the infant mortality rate for black Ameri- 
cans in Michigan was 21.7 percent, 8 percent for Hispanics and 7 
percent for whites, and here in Detroit, the infant niortality rate 
was 23 percent for blacks, surpassed only by Washington, UU, 
which, I believe, is 25 percent. 

AIDS a disease unknown before 1981, has emerged as a signifi- 
cant threat to children's health. The number of cases in childjen 
has doubled in the last year. Every year 1.1 milhon U.S. teenagers 
become pregnant. In education. Head Start is a very important 
educational program which has inappropriately excluded from the 
urban package. 
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As you know, the women's caucus in the House lobbied for full 
funding for Head Start and for the WIC program. The President 
and his administration has fought back and stated that he would 
veto any increase in the Head Start programs. With Head Start our 
children double their chances of finishing high school and getting 
a job. 

The overall dropout rate for Detroit city school students was an 
astounding 24.84 percent for 1991 school year. That means one out 
of every four drops out of school without graduating. The United 
States, on the other hand, ranked 14th out of 16 industrialized na- 
tions in spending for elementary and secondary education. One- 
third of all new jobs created over the next decade will require a 
bachelor's degree. 

I have traveled in many, many countries across this world. Sen- 
ator, and I tell you when I go to the People's Republic of China, 
mainland China, you see how they revere their children, they love 
their children, they build children's palaces for the education and 
cultural enhancement of their children, I visited the former Soviet 
Union, and I saw how they love their children, and they try hard 
to give their children every amenity that is possible to give them. 
And then I come to this rich Nation, Senator, and I see that we 
kill our children and we abuse our children, and we refuse to feed 
our children, we refuse to give our children health care: something 
as simple as a vaccination. 

Our President, Senator, came to the House and asked us to ap- 
propnate billions and bilhons of dollars for the Republic of Russia, 
and told us that we cannot spend any money in our urban and 
rural communities to help save our own children. I think it is a sin. 
I think it is a disgrace. 

I^REPAREl) STATEMENT 

I am so pleased, Senator Riegle, that this November we will have 
the opportunity to select a new President who is caring, who is un- 
derstanding, and most of all who is intelligent enough to know that 
our children are our future. They are not a hindrance, they are the 
future of America, And so I thank you very much for coming to this 
district, I thank you very much. We have some great people in this 
audience who are directly involved in the education and welfare of 
the children of Detroit. They came. Senator, out of gratitude to you 
for bringing this important hearing to us in Detroit. Thank you 
very much. [Applause.] 

[The statement follows:! 

Statkmbnt ok Hon. Barbaha-Rose Collins 

Good morxiing cwryone. I bring gixjctings Lo the Thirteenth Congressional Dis- 
tnct. It is pleasant to see so many (amiliar faces. (Reverend Butler, tlie Head Start 
graduates. Richard V/hitmer, Wilhe mina Jennings, Terri Wright, Augustine Jones 
and Senator Tom Harkin.) 

I ani very pleased to hv here today to speak on a topic, which is very dear to me, 
our children. As the mothor of two children, I realize the great importance of adher- 
ing to the needs of our vouth because without them there is no future. This brings 
to mind an article I read in last week's Detroit news. 

I v/ua saddened deeply, when I n-ad, vet nnollicr article about a senseless and un- 
necesnao' giin-rclatcd death. But this time there was an ugly twist to the stoiy. Tlie 
victim was not a drug dealer, gang member, or innocent bystander, instead it was 
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an eii?ht-ycarK>ld boy killed by his "buddy." The unfortunate little boy was one week 
shy oThis ninth birthday, when he was accidentally shot with a sawed^fT shotgun. 

I tell you this to make a very important point. A child is the essence of innocence, 
he or she has no control over environmental forces. As adults, this is our respon- 

Wewere supposed to make sure that the death of the eight year old did not occur. 
We are supposed to make sure that the children of our Nation have appropnate 
health care and education. The ugly statistics reflect the pei^nal and economic ne- 
glect that our children have received in the area of health and education. 

In 1990. an estimated 12.2 million children and youth under 21 had no health- 
care coverage. Almost one third of the hispanic children and nearly half of the Afn- 
can-Amencan children are not covered by private or public health insurance, com- 
pared v/ith 17 percent of the white children. . 

In 1991, only 43 percent of the chUdrcn had been adequately immunized against 
diseases by age two, according to a survey of children in nine cities. 01 the 1{>,000 
Detroit area children surveyed up to the age of two, only 30.6 percent ol them had 
been vaccinated. Nationwide, one-half of the two-year olds living in our inner aties 
now lack important vaccinations. . . . r * ^ v* 

Today, the U.S. ranks 22nd among developed countries in inlant mortality, with 
40.000 dying before their Hrst birthday. In 1990, the infant mortality rate for black 
Americans in Michigan was 21.7, 8.1 for Hispanics and 7.9 for whites. I; or the same 
year in Detroit, the infant mortality rate was 23 percent for blacks, 14.2 lor His- 
panics and 8.2 for whites. , ^ . ^ *i. * * u-i 
AroS, a disease unknown before 1981, has emerged as a significant threat to chil- 
dren's health. The number of cases in children has doubled in the last year. 
Eveiy year 1.1 million U.S. teens become pregnant. , , 
Head Start is a very important educational program, which has been inappropri- 
ately excluded from the current urban aid package. With Head Start children double 
their chances of finishing high school and getting a job. 

The overall dropout rate for Detroit city school students was an astounding /AM- 
percent for the 1991 school year. j- r 

The United States ranked 14th out of 16 industrialized nations in spending lor 
elementary and secondary education. , , .i, - * i * u i. 

One third of all new jobs created over the next decade will require at least a bach- 
elor's degree. 

Senator Hakkin. Congresswoman Collins, thank you very much 
for that very important statement, and one I know that is some- 
thing you believe in very much, and I see it in your work in Con- 
gress. I want to just ask one question that has come up in my other 
hearings in Newark, Los Angeles, and places that we have been. 
Following the Newark, NJ, hearing, I did a radio call-in show, and 
someone asked me if I was advocating having the Federal Govern- 
ment assume responsibility for children that up to this point has 
been the responsibility of their parents and families, and there 
seems to be a :ot of thought out there that what we are advocating 
somehow the Government taking over these kids or something like 
that, and in your own words, how do you feel about this, and what 
is the proper role of the Federal Government with regard to chil- 
dren and family preservation? Is there a role and what should that 

Ms. ^Barbara-Rose Collins, You know. Senator, Government 
has only one purpose, one purpose only, and that is to serve its con- 
stituents. That is the only purpose for Government. The people ot 
America give their tax dollars to support a Government because 
their combined tax dollars can seive to give programs and services 
to people that an individual family cannot provide. It is Govern- 
ment's responsibility to take all of this money that all of us pay in 
our taxes and redirect it to domestic programs for health, for edu- 
cation for safety, and welfare, that individuals cannot do. Instead, 
our Federal Government takes all of the money that we send them. 
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and they spend it on defense programs. They send it to house thou- 
sands of troops overseas where there is no threat of war. 

Now they want to take the billions of dollars and send it to East- 
em European countries, to the Soviet Union, excuse me, the Re- 
public of Russia. Anywhere else but at home, because people have 
forgotten what the purpose of Government is, and the purpose of 
Government is to serve the people. 

No, we are not asking Government to take over responsibility for 
the people, but this great Nation was formed on the premise that 
Government was by the people and for the people. This means that 
Government has to step in when they see that health care has gone 
rampant with costs. We cannot even have jobs in this country be- 
cause the manufacturers and industrialists know they should pro- 
vide, but cannot afford health care and fringe benefits for the work- 
ers, so they go overseas. They go to Mexico and they go across the 
seas to Singapore and everywhere else because the labor is cheap. 
In other countries, businesses do not have to worry about environ- 
mental concerns, they pollute the water, they pollute the air, and 
then they do not pay the people, or they pay them slave wages. 
Then we ask, "but why should Government have anything to do 
with America?" 

Because the Government is America. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

Senator Riegle. I know we need to get to the witnesses. 1 just 
want to add one comment. I was struck by the point of that call 
that you received on the radio before, and that is when we fail our 
children, they often fail themselves, and the reason that our jails 
and prisons today are so full of what were once promising young 
people is that we turned our back on them along the way. The 
things they needed in many cases they did not get, and then in fact 
when their life falls apart and they do end up in jail, yes, then they 
are in a sense under the control of the Government and they are 
the cost to Government, but what a terrible waste. 

We should be involved from the very earliest time to try to help 
youngsters develop themselves, get their feet on tlie ground, get the 
educational skills they need. The fact, for example, as you pomt out 
Congresswoman Collins, if a child like the ones lucky enough here 
to go through Head Start do so, the chances of graduating from 
high school and getting a job are twice as good as they are for those 
that do not. And I am sure if we had the data right now on people 
going into prison, very few of them going into prison had Head 
Start. 

So let us give our kids Head Start at the front end so that they 
have an opportunity to get out, get going on their own and be able 
to thrive, and that is the way to keep the Government out of the 
picture, if you will, later on down the line. What I do not want to 
see is Government having to come in when somebody is in their 
middle 20's or their middle 30's because the society has failed be- 
fore that time to provide avenues that work. You know, our young 
children, they can make it, and Uiey will make it if we help them 
make it. 

Ms. Barbara-Rose Collins. Senator, may I add one last point? 
Senator Riegle, I discovered about 2 years ago that the vast ma- 
jority of the men in prison canuot read or write well enough to 
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learn to take the GED test, so you are absolutely right. Many of 
them are incarcerated with absolutely no skills. They are not even 
functionally ilhterate. They are simply illiterate, and they have no 
chance, and as you know, it costs more to keep a person incarcer- 
ated than it does to send them to college. Senator Harkin, I thank 
you very much for having me. 

Senator Harkin. Congress woman Collins, we would like to have 
you join us but I know you told me before that you have a plane 
to catch back to Washington. 

Ms. Barbara-Rose Collins. Yes. 

Senator Harign. And I am appreciative of that, but we just real- 
ly appreciate you taking time to be here and congratulate you on 
your fine work in the House of Representatives. 

Ms. Barbara-Rose Collins. Thank you. Thank you both very 
much. [Applause.] 

Panel 1 

statements of: 

ANGELA COLLINS, LULA BELLE STUART CENTER 

RICHMOND TAYLOR, SIXTH GRADE STUDENT, REMUS ROBINSON 

MIDDLE school 
KIMBERLY WILSON, FOURTH GRADE STUDENT, PETERSON WAR- 

REN ACADEMY 

Senator Harkin. One of the things I have been doing is I have 
been taking these hearings out around the country to make sure 
we hear not just from people in public office like ourselves, people 
who run the programs, but I want to hear from people who have 
been in the programs. I want to hear some younger people, so we 
have our next panel and I do not want to put them on last, I want 
to put them up front. So our next panel are some young people, 
younger voices, voices that belong to three young people who we be- 
lieve have profited from their experience with some of the pro- 
grams we are talking about. 

First let me welcome Angela Collins. Where is Angela Collins? 

Angela, if you could come up, and you have a chair there with 
your name in front of it. And also Richmond Taylor. Richmond 
come on up. And Kimberly Wilson. Kimberly. Take your places 
there. „ , . . 

In the way of introduction I will introduce all three of you. An- 
gela Collins is 16 years old, has a 6-week-old daughter. She has 
been in the Lula Belle Stuart Center foster care program since No- 
vember 1991, where she received prenatal care and delivered a 
healthy baby in May. How much did she weigh? 

Ms. Angela Collins. She weighed 5 pounds and 6 ounces. 

Senator Harkin. Good for you. Prior to entering the foster care 

Erogram I understand Angela had not attended school on a regular 
asis, but she has now received an award for her attendance and 
academic achievement. We are proud of you and we welcome you 
here. [Applause.] 

After that we will hear from Richmond Taylor. Richmond is a 12- 
year-old sixth grader at Remus Robinson Middle School. He is also 
a Head Start graduate. Richmond, I am told, likes computers, has 
a goal to attend Wayne State University. His hobbies are karate, 
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tennis, basketball, weigh tlifting, and swimming. He is a member of 
the Boys Club and a bible club, and we are glad to have you here 
today also. Thank you. 

And we are lucky to be able to speak to another Head Start grad- 
uate, Rimberly Wilson. Kimberly is 10 years old, in the fourth 
grade at Peterson-Warren Academy. I understand she would like to 
go to Michigan State University and plans to become a doctor. 
Kimberly likes playing the flute, art, science, and gymnastics. She 
is a member of the Voice of Praise Gospel Group and the Pizza Hut 
Book-It Club. So we appreciate you being here also, Kimberly^ 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ANGELA COLLINS 

Senator Harkin. And Angela, we welcome you, and you just go 
ahead and take that mike and talk right into it, and you just tell 
us what you think we ought to know. And again, I want you all 
to know that we have two reasons really for this subcommittee 
being here. One, we want to get out of Washington and bring this 
hearing out to people who really matter out here who are doing the 
work, and we want to alert the people as to early prevention and 
early intervention programs. But, second, we want to hear from 
you. We want to know what you are doing and your suggestions 
and your advice on how we can better do our job. So by having 
these people I think we are going to learn a lot. So Angela, you tell 
us what you think whatever you want us to know. OK? 

Ms. Angela Collins. Hello. My name is Angela Collins, and I 
have a 6-week-old daughter. I am 16, and I am representing Lula 
Belle Stuart Center. It is a program for teen parents. And basically 
I am here to just tell how I feel about the program, and for one, 
I am very happy that I am in a program because it has helped me 
in a lot of ways. It helped me have a healthy baby girl, prenatal 
classes and prenatal care, because my family was involved with 
Protective Service since 1976, and I was a child that left home, and 
I was in other programs, too, PR Residential Center, and then I de- 
cided to go back home, and I found that was not working very well. 
I ended up getting pregnant. And then my mother did not want me 
to stay in her home any longer, so I called the worker and she sent 
me to Lula Belle Stewart Center and foster care with mv foster 
arents, and from there they helped me get back in school because 
efore I was not in school. I had no interest in going to school, and 
they helped me get back in school, go to prenatal classes, and go 
to the doctor, and they helped me, you know, realize that I can still 
become someone even though I had a daughter and that I was 
younger. They also helped me realize that I can finish school and 
teach my daughter how to, that is, raise my daughter in the right 
way so she can become someone, too. 

My relationship with my mother now, my real mother, is a lot 
better since I came here, and I do not have plans to return back 
home because I feel that Lula Belle is a better place for me. I feel 
that it is a better environment for me to be in, so I can finish high 
school. Well, I am in 11th erade now, I am graduating, I am in 
12th this year, I can finish nigh school, go on to college, so I can 
become a lawyer. Hopefully I will I want to move to an island so 
I can raise my daughter on an island and she can go to school and, 
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you know, I want her to be the President, the first woman Presi- 
Although I am not really going to pressure her. LLaughter J 
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And that is really basically it, that is how Lula Belle has helped 
me and how it has helped a lot of other young mothers, and a lot 
of other people, you know, through student aid careers and aid 
goals and how to become better parents even though, vou know, we 
are young and we did, you know, make, well, not really make mis- 
takes because I feel everything happens for a reason. God lets ev- 
eiything happens for a reason. He probably made this happen to 
make me a stronger person and made me realize what I can accom- 
plish, and you know, I mean, I was young but I am making it. I 
am happy now. I am happy with my daughter and I air happy that 
I had her and I am happy that I am going to become a lawyer and 
finish school. I am happy. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Angela Collins 

My name is Angela Collins and I am 16 years old. I have a 6 week old daughter. 
I came into foster care in November of 1991. My family has a long history of Frotec- 
tive Services intervention. I am from a sibship of 5 and all but one of my siblmgs 
has had some type of Protective Service involvement. 

I had been removed from my mother's care on one occasion and I ran away ail 
the time this was due to me not going to school and poor coping skills. li.ach time 
I would return home hoping things would have gotten better but instead they were 
either the same or worst. . , , ^ ^ rr • * 

Our family has been involved with several agencies and wed s.art olT going to 
therapy and participating and then for one reason or another we'd just stop thinking 
we could woric things out ourselves. The last time I was at home I knew things had 
to change because I had just discovered 1 was pregnant. r r r 

I was terrified, frightened and scared. I didn't want to tell my mother for /ear ol 
her hating me and being disappointed in me. I was disappointed in myself. I had 
wanted to do so many things that my brothers and sisters could only dream about. 

Once I told my mother of my pregnancy, she told me to keep a secret but I think 
she didn't believe me and if I was pregnant she wanted me to have an abortion be- 
fore any other family member found out. At first I also wanted this, but then I begin 
to feel that I wanted my baby. . r oon 

I then told my DSS worker and she referred me to the LBbC. 
Wiien she told me that I would be going into a foster home I was scared and 
didn't want to leave my mother or my family. r j-j i 

I knew things weren't going to change at home, but I still didnt want to leave. 
I was hurt because the bab/s father wasn't interested in mc or my problems, my 
relationship with my brothers and sister was getting worse. , . , 

Once I was placed in the foster home I was scared of being placed with a strange 
person in a strange home, she didn't know me and I didn't know hei. I was home 
sick all of the time missing my mother, sister and my friends. 

My foster mother made me feci welcome but it still wasnt home. Iherc was an- 
other foster teen in the home and we got along real well fast, she helped mc feel 
more at ease and I could talk te her when I was lonely and/or depressed. 

The longer 1 stayed the easier it got, my social worker allowed mc to go home 
over the weekend which helped, but it was still alot of tension in the home. My so- 
cial worker began te talk to me about change and how some things will stay the 
same, she helped me to see that I had te be willing to change and move on in my 
life and then good things would follow. At first I didn't understand this nor did I 
want te do this, but she showed me in small ways to begin to improve on myself 
for myself and my child. , . i i 

One major change 1 did was to begin receiving prenatal care my social worker 
helped link one up with a clinic te begin receiving prenatal care, my foster mother 
made sure that I went on my appointment dates and that I was on time. 
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My social worker also stressed the importance of prenatal care education and es- 
pecially because I didn*t know anything about my body and the changes that were 
occurring nor changes to come, she enrolled me in a prenatal class at LBSC. There 
I learned proper nutrition, proper care of myself, how to reduce stress in my life 
to have a healthy baby; the class went on field trips to various hospitals seeing the 
maternity units in preparation for the birth of my baby. 1 attended all of my classes 
and received a certificate of completion and I learned alot. My social worker and 
foster mother were real helpful and supportive in making sure I understood what 
I was being taught and they made me feel at ease as much as possible. 

I then got enrolled in school, I wanted to return to my former school, but when 
my social worker and I went to enroll I was told I had failed all of my classes so 
I decided to attend a school for girls who were also pregnant. When I was at home 
school attendance was not important my mother did not make me go to school nor 
any of my brothers and sister. If we went it was because we wanted to not because 
we had to. My social woricer, DSS worker and foster mother stressed I must attend 
school daily and made sure of this. And because of this I got a great report card 
and I am so proud of myself. My mother was amazed that I had did so well in school 
and that I had gotten such good grades. I even surprised myself. 

All during these positive things away from my mother's home things at home 
began to improve. I realize now it was because I was improving. 

My mother still wanted me to come home and live with her, but not with my baby 
and I was really torn between what I should and shouldn't do and what I wanted 
to do and what I didn't want to do. Every other week I was undecided and torn. 

With my counseling from my social worker she helped me straighten out my feel- 
ings and to be able to decide what was best for me and my baby and to feel good 
about my decision. 

I made the decision to stay in foster care and not truant from foster care and go 
home because I knew I had made too much progress and I wanted to continue to 
make progress. 1 still visit with my mother and sister over the weekends, but I 
wasn't coming back home to live with my mother. I was afraid to tell my mother 
of my decision because I didn't want to hurt her, but I knew I had to so my social 
worker role played and the next weekend I was able to tell my mother of my deci- 
sion. My mother was hurt, but I think deep down she knew I was right and she 
knew I wasn't going to go backwards, but instead forward. 

On May 25, 1992 I delivered a healthy baby girl her name is Brittany Rochal Col- 
lins. My mother, sister and foster mother were there every step of the way they 
heloed me through the whole birthing process. 

Once 1 saw my beautiful daughter I knew I had made the right decision. My 
mother was so happy that I had also kept my child she cried. 

I returned to my foster mothers home after the delivery of my daughter and have 
been helped every step of the way. My foster mother offers support, guidance and 
hands on instructions, but she always makes me feel like I am doing a good job. 

My mother also helps me with the baby when I go over on the weekends. 

I know I am a new mother and have alot to learn, but I feel with all of the help, 
encouragement and knowledge I've gotten so far and with continuous help I am well 
on my way to being a productive person and I will be able to accomplish my goals 
that I once use to dream about I can accomplish. 

Senator Harkin. Angela, thank you very much for a very, very 
nice statement. It comes from the heart. When we get to the ques- 
tions I am going to read from your prepared statement a couple of 
things, too, that I wanted to make sure that we get in. 



Well Richmond, welcome. Tell us about yourself and tell us about 
your experience in Head Start, or whatever you want us to know. 

Mr. Taylor. First of all, I thank God. My name is Richmond 
Taylor. I am 12 years old. My hobbies are reading, fishing, tennis, 
swimming, karate, and computers. 

Head Start has given me a head start in school. While attending 
Head Start, I was able to enhance my socialization skills, problem 
solving skills, and build an awareness of self through positive self- 
esteem activities. Head Start serves two nutritious family style 
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meals per day. Head Start promotes nutrition and health. I really 
do not like to get my immunizations but it is a requirement. 

Head Start has encouraged me to be creative and to use my 
imagination. I was motivated to learn. I was also taught how to be 
responsible. Head Start has encouraged reading. I believe that 
readers are leaders. My leadership skills were developed and en- 
hanced while attending Head Start. 

I feel that the family that prays together stays together. How- 
ever there should be an active involvement in the activities and 
meetings at this child's school. Head Start promotes family 
wellness and encourages togetherness. My mother has received her 
associate's and bachelor's degree. And I would like to thank my 
mom for helping me. I am thankful that my mother allowed us to 
get a head start through the Head Start program. 

I would like to read a letter from my teacher, Ms. Lydel: 

Richmond exhibits skUls of responsibility and leadership. He accepts all academic 
challenges. He is enthusiastic and highly motivated in learning. Richmond expresses 
himself well verbally in enriching expressions. He is an imaginative, creative, and 
reflective student. Richmond carries himself with confidence in language skills. 

On a personal level, I have observed a relationship between a mother and son 
that I aspire to one day to successfully have. I have witnessed a mother's active in- 
volvement in her son's growth and development on a personal, social, and edu- 
cational level. It is heartwarming watching the respect, love, and guidance of the 
strong mother blossoming in her child. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Harkin. Richmond, thank you very much. I appreciate 
that very good statement. We will get to some questions shortly. 
[The statements follow:! 

Statement of Richmond Taylor, Jr. 

My name is Richmond Taylor, Jr. I am 12 years old. I attend Remus Robinson 
Middle School. Some of my hobbies are fishing, tennis, swimming, and computers 

Head Start has given me a head start in school. While attending Head bt art, l 
was able to enhance my socialization skills, problem solving skUls and build an 
awareness of self through positive self-esteem activities. Head btart serves two v^^ 
nutritious family style meals per day. Head Start promotes nutrition and health. 1 
really did not liKe to get my immunizations but it is a requirement. Head btart has 
encouraged me to be creative and to use my imagination. I was motivated to learn. 
I was also taught how to be responsible. Head Start encouraged reading. I believe 
that *Veaders are leaders". My leadership skills were developed and enhanced while 
attending Head Start. . « i. ^i. v, u 

I feel that "the family that prays together stays together, , nowever, there should 
be active involvement in the activities and/or meetings at the child s school. Head 
Start promotes family wellness and encourages togetherness. I am thankful that my 
mother allowed us to get a head start through the Head Start program. 

Statemknt of Richmond's Teachkp, Ms. K. Lidell 

Richmond exhibits skills of responsibility and leaderehip. He readily accepts all 
academic challenges. He is enthusiastic and highly motivated in learning. 

Richmond expresses himself well verbally and in written expression. 

He is an imaginative, creative and reflective student. Richmond camea nimseit 
with confidence and assertion. , . r. ^ *u «j 

On a personal level, I have observed a relationship between a mother and son 
that I aspire to one day successfully have. I have witnessed a mother's active in- 
volvement in her son's growth and developtnent on a personal, social and edu- 
cational level. 

It is heart'warminc watching the respect, love and guidance of a strong mother 
blossoming in her child. 
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STATRMKNT OF KIMBKRl.Y RKNEE WII^ON 

Senator Harkin. Kimberly Wilson. Welcome, and again, just tell 
us what you would like us to know, Kimberly. 

Ms. Wli^ON. My name is Kimberly Wilson. I attended New Cal- 
vary Head Start at the age of 4 years old, and I am the youngest 
of six children. Our source of income at the time was ADC. 

I did not like school at first. On the days my mother left me at 
school I would cry. Then my mother started volunteering at the 
school 2 days a week. This allowed me the opportunity to develop 
socialization skills. 

While attending Head Start I was taught how important it was 
to have family style meals and to brush my teeth after each meal. 
During my small group's activity, my mother and the teacher no- 
ticed that I had a special learning problem. By special learning I 
mean that I learned easier by using my five senses, tongue, smell, 
hear, see, and feel. For example, I learned my colors from playine 
with Play-Doh. My teacher and my mother helped me make di^ 
fercnt objects and I would choose the color. 

Head Start encouraged my mother to become more involved with 
my education, health, and nutrition, and my social habits. For the 
past 6 years I have been going to the dentist every 6 months. I eat 
good nutritional meals. My mother put me in a good education pro- 
gram, and she keep me in a good social environment. 

I now attend Peterson-War; en Academy. My sports are swim- 
ming, gymnastics, and skating. I am in the band at school; I play 
the flute. And for my art proiect, I made a anemometer for science 
that tells how fast the wind blows. My poster on health deals with 
nutrition, and I received an A on both projects. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

My grade level is a B. My strongest subjects are math. A, and 
spelling, A. My weakest are reading and English, B and C. My 
te:'acher stated that I am a very competitive student, and that I 
practice hard to excel in my weakest subject. I am always striving 
to do better and I hate to receive bad grades. Therefore, I am a stu- 
dent who puts forth my best effort to do my best. I know that I 
can pursue my goal as a doctor of obstetrics because of my edu- 
cational foundation, but home and Head Start is my first building 
block. Thank you, Senator. 

|The statement follows:] 

Statkmknt of Kimhkrly Wh^n 

My name is Kimberly Wilson. I uLLcndcd New Calvary Head Start at the age of 
four (4) yottrn old and I am the youngest of six (6) children. Our source of income 
aL iho timo wan A.D.C. 

I did not like school at first; on the days my mother left me at school, I would 
cry. Then my mother started volunteering at the school two (2) days a week. This 
allowed mc the opportunity to develop socialization skills. 

While attending Head Start. I was taught how important it was x) have family 
Hlyle meals and to brush my teeth after each meal. 

During my small group activities, my mother and the teacher noticed that I had 
a qpccial learning problem. By special learning I mean that I learned easier by 
using my five (5) aen.scs (tongue, smell, see, hear and feel). For example, I learned 
niv (Miors f» nii j)lHyir)fe; with PIhv Dough. My teacher Hud my mother helped me 
make dillerunt objects und I would choose the color. 
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Head Start encouraged my mother to become more involved with my education, 
health, nutrition and my social habits. For the past six (6) years, 1 have been going 
to the dentist every six (6) months. I eat good, nutritional meals. My mother put 
me in a good education prop-am and she kept me in a good social environment. 

I now attend Petcrson-vvarrcn Academy. My sports are swimming, gymnastics 
and skating. I am in the band at school; I play the flute and for my art project, 
I made an anemometer for science that tells how fast the wind blows. My poster 
on health deals with Nutrition and I received an "A" on both projects. 

My grade level is a "B". My strongest subject areas are: Math, "A" and spelling, 
"A". M>' weakest areas are: Reading and English, "B" and "C". 

My toacher stated that I am a very competitive student and that I practice hard 
to excel in my weak subjects. I am always striving to do bettor (and I hate to receive 
bad grades). Therefore, I am a student who put forth my best efforts to do my best. 

1 know that I can pursue my goal as a Doctor of Obstetrics because of my edu- 
cational foundation, but Home and Head Start is my first building block. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hakkin. Kmberly, that was wonderful. Thank you very 
much. Now, let us meet a couple of the parents who are here now. 
I met Richmond Taylor's mother. You are right here, Mrs. Watkins, 
right? 

Let us give a hand to the great parent here who brought her son. 
Stand up, Mrs. Watkins. And Kimberly's mother, Mrs. Wilson. 
Stand up. 

And Angela, I understand your counselor is here with you, right? 

Lynn Marshall, is that right? 

Lynn, stand up. Right here. [Applause.] 

I think that is the beauty of these programs. It involves the par- 
ents, the counselors, foster parents, gets the people involved. That 
is one of the good things about this program. 

Well, thank you all very much. Some of the best testimony we 
get are from people your age, and I appreciate it very much. 

Angela, I was going over your testimony, and without reading 
the whole thing, vou talked about how your social worker stressed 
the importance ot prenatal care, education. Can 1 just read this one 
sentence very quickly? 

'*And especially because I did not know anything about my body 
and the changes that were occurring, or changes to come, she en- 
rolled me in a prenatal class at LBSC," I am not sure what LBSC 
is, "there I learned proper nutrition, proper care of myself, how to 
reduce stress in my life, and have a healthy baby. The class went 
on field trips to various hospitals, seeing maternity units in prepa- 
ration for the birth of my baby. 1 attended all of my classes and 
received a certificate of completion, and I learned a lot. My social 
worker and foster mother were real helpful and supporting in mak- 
ing sure 1 understood what I was being taught and they made' me 
feel at ease as much as possible." 

Senator Harkin. You felt that was really important and that 
really helped a lot? 

Ms. Angkia Colmns. Yes. 

Senator HahkIN. Is there anything else that you could Loll us in 
trrms of, if you were looking at what you went through, what is 
the most important thing that we could do to help young, single 
women who find themselves in a situation that you were in and 
need a lot of help? 

What are two or throe of the moijt important things' that you felt 
rcnMy helped you out? 
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Ms. Angela Collins. Well, the first most important thing is the 
prenatal care and the prenatal classes so, even if they are long, and 
programs like this, so they can have healthy babies and learn 
about their bodies because, you know, by us being young, we do not 
know as much as we think we know. We do not know as much as 
we think we know, well, I did not know as much as I thought I 
knew. 

Senator Harkin. Now there is a profound statement. [Laughter,] 

Ms. Angela Collins. I do not know as much as we think we 
know. We need more people to help us, and for one, we need before 
they get in my situation like, you know, these young children, I 
think we should talk to them while thev are young so they would 
not have to reach the point that I went through. 

Senator Harkin. Well, that is good. Now tell me, you have a 
young person here. Kimberly Wilson. She is 10 years old. What ad- 
vice would you give to her when she gets to be 15 or 16 in terms 
of sexual activity? 

Ms. Angela Collins. I would tell her do not let peer pressure 
bother you. Do not let peer pressure get to you. Stay in school and 
please stay away from boys. 

Senator Harkin. Now see, Kimberly, you did not hear that from 
me, right? 

You heard that from her. That is right. Well, Angela, thank you. 
I could not be more proud of you. 
Ms. Angela Collins. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. I think you are doing a great thing, and you 
have a great personality, you are very smart, and I know that your 
daughter, what is her name, Brittany? 

Ms. Angela Collins. Brittany. 

Senator Harkin. I know Brittany has a bright future ahead of 
her. Thank you. 
Ms. Angeijv Collins. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Nov/ Richmond, you went through Head Start 
about 6 years ago, right? 
Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And right here, at this Head Start center? 
Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Senator Harktn. And at that time your mother was involved 
with you, right? 
Mr. Taylor. Right. 

Senator Harkin. Tell me, do you think that was pretty good, 
having your mother come to Head Start? 

Mr. Tayix)R*. Yes; because I really love my mother. 
Senator Harkin. I can tell that. 
Senator Riegle. She loves you, too. 

Senator Harkin. I can tell you she loves you, too, as Senator Rie- 
gle said and is very proud of you. Now you had a younger brother 
here. I do not know what happened to him. Where is he? 

There we go. Good seeing you here. 

Well, now Richmond, again, looking back orr that Head Start ex- 
perience of yours, what really sticks in your mind? What do you re- 
member the most about it? 

Mr. Tayi/)R. All the activities that we did tojysether and the song, 
*i an) special." 
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Senator Harkin. There you go. I must tell you, I had a young 
woman who testified in Newark, NJ. She is 20, 1 am sony, she was 
about 28 years old, and she has just completed medical sch'>ol at 
one of the best medical schools in the country, at Cornell Uiiiver- 
sity, and she was in one of the first Head Start classes back in the 
1960's. And she came back to her home and right to the same 
neighborhood that she grew up in where she went to Head Start. 
Her mother was there, and I asked her that same question I asked 
you, and here is why you have made me remember when you say 
you remember the song, "I am special," because I asked her the 
same question, and she said what she remembered the most about 
Head Start was that it gave her the hope and the confidence that 
she could be whatever she wanted to be, and here she was, grad- 
uating from medical school, and I think that is so important that, 
you know, you are somebody special, and do not let anybody tell 
you you are not, and you can do whatever you want to do. 

Now Kimberly, did you enjoy being at Head Start? 

Ms. Wilson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. You did not enjoy the shots though? 
Ms. Wii^ON. Uh-huh. 

Senator Harkin. You can show me anybody that enjoys shots I 
will show you somebody that is out of whack. Right? _ _ 

But you want to go to Michigan State? 
Ms. WILSON. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And you want to be a doctor; right? 
Ms. Wilson. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I just told you a story about a young 
woman who came through the sarne program you did, and she went 
on to be a doctor, so you know you can do it, right? 

Ms. Wilson. Yes. 

Senator Harken. It sounds like you are getting good grades, too. 
Ms. Wll^ON. Uh-huh. 

Senator Harkin. Uh-huh, I bet your mother has something to do 
with that, too? 
Ms. Wilson. Yes; she does. 

Senator Harkin. That is good. You have a wonderful smile. 
Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. And I can tell you learned about brushing after 
every meal, too, because your teeth are nice and white. I'Laughter.l 
Ms. Wir^ON. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. What do you remember the most from Head 
Start? 

Ms. Wll^ON. I remember when we made Play-Doh and then we 
played with it. 

Senator Haukin. Yes; and that kind of helped you learn some 
things? 

Ms. WiusoN. Yes; it helpc d me learn my colors. 
Senator Haukin. Sure it did. Thank you all very much. Senator 
Riegle. 

Senator RlKGLK. Richmond, first of all, congratulations on that 
great report card. Well, it is not a report card, but that letter from 
your teacher that you read. I thought that was really sensational, 
and I think that shows how nuicli work yon have done to get such 
a nice letter. I am really proud of that. 
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I can also see how those two meals that you talked about getting 
at Head Start turned you into a karate man. Where do you see 
yourself heading, Richmond? 

What do you see up the road for yourself? 

Mr. Taylor. I see me getting a nice job. Oh, first of all, finishing 
school. Then getting a nice job, helping out my mother, then get- 
ting me a job working with computers. 

Senator RiEGLE. With computers. 

Mr. Taylor. Laser technology, and my little brother, he is doing 
good, too. He is going to help out my mother. 

Senator Riegle. He looks pretty good. I mean, I do not think he 
is ready to take you on in karate yet, but he looks great. 

Mr. Taylor. We call him Einstein. 

Senator Riegle. Pardon? 

Mr. Taylor. Einstein, that is my little brother. 
Senator Rfegle. I see. Einstein, hey? 

Well, I think there is going to be two Einsteins in your family. 
Are there other brothers and sisters? 
Mr. Taylor. No. 

Senator Rteglk. Just the two of you. 
Mr. Tay:x)R. Yes. 

Senator Riegle. Well, I want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the hard work you are doing, and I know, as you work your way 
through it and the people that have helped you, starting with your 
mom out others that have been encouraging to you and helped you 
and the way you help your brother and he helps you, I want you 
to know how proud we are of you. You may not see us except on 
the occasions like this, but we really believe in the kind of program 
you have been through, and what it can mean and what it can 
cause to happen, and so we are just tremendously proud of you. 
You know, when I think about what makes me happy about Amer- 
ica, one of the things I am going to think about is you. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you. 

Senator Riegle. Y'ou make me happy about America. And the 
same is true of Angela and Kimberly, and Angela, it seems to me 
you have really done remarkably well in a tough situation, and I 
know there have had to be moments and days and nights, you 
know, when there was a lot of heartache and a lot of tears and a 
lot of other things that we all experience in our lives one time or 
another. They all come to us. I think sometimes they are harder 
when they come at a younger age, which has happened for you, but 
you have had the strength and the help from others to guide your 
way through that, and I think Brittany is very lucky to have you 
as a mother, and I am struck, too, by the fact that you also rep- 
resent something else now, because you are going to have two 
things going on at once because Brittany is going to be coming 
along jmd needing to come on into the Head Start Program and get 
started herself at the same time you are finishing up. I mean, you 
are going to finish your high school and then you have got plans 
to go on beyond that and you have got this ambition to become a 
lawyer. So you have got really two goals that you are pursuing, in 
a sense at the same time, your own goals and then the goals for 
your daughter, and I think that docs take special strength^ that it 
tnkes special courage, and the fact that you understand tnat and 
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that you are prepared to do that and are doing it that also makes 
me happy about America. When I think about the things that make 
me feel good, one of the things that is going to make me feel good 
is thinking about you and what you are doing and how well you 
are doing, and so I am just very proud of you. 
Ms. Angela Collins. Thank you. 

Senator RlEGli*:. And Kimberly, I enjoyed meeting you when we 
came in the door, and I want to give you even a better autograph 
when we go out later, and I went to Michigan State, and it is a 
great place, and you will love it down there. I did not get there 
until I went to graduate school, but by that time I was old enough 
to appreciate what a beautiful place it is. Have you been to East 
Lansing? Have you seen it yet or not? 

Do you just know about it? 

Ms. Wll^ON. Yes; I saw it. 

Senator Riegle. Did you? 

Did you walk around the grounds? 

Ms. Wii^sON. Yes. 

Senator Riegle. Did you see those beautiful pine trees and that 
great big tower that is there? 

Ms. Wli^ON. No. . /> u . 1 

Senator Riegle, Well, you will see that. There is sort of a bnck 
tower that sits in the middle of great big like an open courtyard 
with beautiful old trees, but you are going to enjoy that. How did 
you happen to decide to play the flute? 

Ms. Wil^ON. I was in school and then I started doing very good 
in my music, so then I decided to play a flute. 

Senator RiEGLE. I see. Well, I wish we had a flute here because 
I would love to hear you play it. I bet you are pretty good at it. 

Ms. WiiiSON. Yes; I am. 

Senator RiEGLE, Well, good for you. And that is important, to be 
very proud of what you do. I mean, when you are good at it, you 
know, it is important to know you are good at it and to know that 
you can be as good at it as anybody that ever played the flute, and 
the same thing with Richmond and to know that his ambitions to 
go ahead in the computer area, even though little brother i'6 an 
Einstein coming behind you, there is no reason why you cannot be 
the best computer person there ever was in this country, and I as- 
pire to that for you, along with you. And Angela, the same with you 
in terms of seeking and fulfilling your ambitions. 

I want to just finally thank you for coming and telling your sto- 
ries today, because wfiat in eftect you have told us is what is out 
there for other young people, younger than yourselves, who are 
coming down the track and who need this boost. They need this 
boost and they deserve the boost, and if they get the boost they 
need then thev are going to be coming along ilkq you are now and 
be very successful in the things that they are doing. So we love you 
very much and we are ver>' proud of you. Thank you for coming 

todav. • ir- 1 1 

Senator Harkin. Thank you all very much. And again, iSjniborly, 
this is a formal hearing of the U.S. Senate, and everything you 
have said is taken down by that person over there, as you see her 
writing things down, and it will be made a part of the record. 
Sometime later on when you are grown and you arc a doctor and 
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you have your own family you can go back to Washington, DC, and 
remember this day and you can look it up in the record and you 
can show them that you actually testified because it all will be part 
of the record. So thank you very much for being here. 
Ms. Wilson. You are welcome. 

Panel 2 

STATEMEOTS OF: 

CIIARLES BOYER, VICE PRESTOENT, BLUE CROSS Sl BLUE SHIELD 

WILHELMINA JENNINGS. EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATOR, INSTITUTE 
OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

TERRI WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, CHILD AND PAMn.Y SERVICES BU- 
REAU, MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC HEALTH 

AUGUSTINE JONES, RETIRED TEACHER, LOUIS PASTEUR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 

MICHELE STRASZ, CHAIR, MICHIGAN COAUTION FOR CHILDREN 
AND FAMILIES 

Senator Harkin. Yes; you are excused and we are going to call 
our next panel. I just want everyone here to know that we are 
going to go through the next panel, and if we have enough time, 
one of the things I always try to do is to have an open mike. As 
soon as I finish the hearing, depending on how much time we have, 
I will try to see if any of you have any suggestions or comments 
you want to make. So I will just invite you up and all you have 
to do is give us your name and go ahead and tell us what you 
think. 

But let us go on to our last panel and let me call them up. 
Charles Boyer, a vice president of Blue Cross & Blue Shield; Wil- 
heliiiina Jennings, executive administrator of the Institute of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health at Wayne State; Terri Wright, director of 
the newly formed Child and Family Services Bureau; Augustine 
Jones, just retired after 22 years as elementary school teacher at 
the Louis Pasteur Elementary School in Detroit; and Michele 
Strasz, the chair of the Michigan Coalition for Children and Fami- 
lies. 

STATE\fENT OF CHARLES BOYER 

Again, I thank you all again for being here. You all have impor- 
tant positions and you all have important and meaningful things 
that you can tell us on this subcommittee. And we will start in the 
order we called them, Charles Boyer, vice president of employee re- 
lations for Blue Cross & Blue Shield. Before joining Blue Cross I 
understand you had a 29-year career with General Motors working 
in employee relations. A graduate of Wayne State University. Mr. 
Boyer, welcome, and again, all of your statements will be made a 
part of the record in their entirety. If you wish to just summarize 
or just tell us whatever you want to, the floor is yours. So Mr. 
Boyer, welcome, please proceed. 

Mr. Boyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator RlKGr.K. Can you hear in the back of the room? 

Audience. Yes. 

Mr. Boyeh. Our company, Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Michigan, 
with over 4 million customers, is the largest provider of health care 
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services in the State of Michigan. We also provide health care serv- 
ices to over 1 million Medicare beneficiaries. I am here today to re- 
affirm our commitment to investing in children, much like Senator 
Riegle did when he sponsored the amendment to authorize the car- 
ing program for children. . ^. 

Helping children any way we can is not merely altruistic on our 
part It is in our own best business interests as well. An ill-pre- 
pared and unmotivated work force hurts the viability of companies 
and hinders the competitiveness of the United States. We must m- 
sure that today's children are equipped to be fully participatmg 
members of society. Yet today we see children whose families lack 
the means to obtain basic health care. We see an alarming dropout 
rate, especially in our inner cities. We also see our children lagging 
far behind those in other countries in physical fitness. 

These are problems that will not go away by themselves. Eventu- 
ally they will touch us all, business, Government, labor, and the 
community, in one way or another. If steps are not taken, we will 
experience repercussions down the road in the form of even higher 
health care costs, remedial education, lost productivity, and unmet 
human potential. 

That is why it is so important for business to invest in our young 
people. We at Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Michigan are involved 
in several youth investment programs we think make a lot of sense 
to us and for business in general. Since health care is our business, 
we decided to get involved in helping uninsured children in our 
State receive the health care they so desperately need and deserve. 

Last fall we joined in a partnership with the State of Michigan 
to launch Michigan's caring program for children. It is a nonprofit 
program that raises private dollars to give basic preventive health 
care to lower income, uninsured youngsters. The program targets 
children falling between the cracks in the health care system. It 
helps youngsters of the working poor who do not qualify for Medic- 
aid and cannot afford coverage on their own. Through the caring 
program, more than 1,000 children are receiving free health care 
services Office visits, well child checkups, immunizations, emer- 
gency care, outpatient surgery, diagnostic tests, and substance 
abuse treatment are all included. Blue Cross & Blue Shield of 
Michigan donates administrative and promotional services to the 
program. As a result, every private dollar raised goes directly to 
health care services for the children. ^ 

The State of Michigan helps with outreach services and is seek- 
ing to release Federal funding to match private donations. Pro- 
CTams such as this one help prevent families from delaying treat- 
ment because they lack the means to pay for health care. It helps 
to prevent the minor illnesses turning into something more senous 
which can only be treated at greater expense. It helps alleviate 
overcrowded emergency rooms used by uninsured families as their 
only avenue for cnre. , i • r 

We realize that caring program for children is not the answer tor 
the problems of the uninsured, nor is it a substitute for the larger 
policy decisions which must be made at some point. Yet we must 
begin somewhere, and every vulnerable child we can help today is 
important. 
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Business must strengthen the tie between education and jobs. In 
Detroit, our company has joined a coalition of businesses in a 
unique compact with Detroit public schools. We are working with 
students at a high school who successfully complete their education 
and meet program standards as well. As part of our compact, we 
will provide these students with a job or a college education. 

We understand the importance of motivating kids at an early 
age. We are involved in a special inventive program in the school 
district where, on the average, elementary kids miss 8 percent of 
their classes, but by working with parents and teachers, 40 stu- 
dents recently received U,S, savings bonds for perfect attendance. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

These are just some of the ways that businesses can invest in our 
young people. 1 would like to take this opportunity to reaffirm our 
commitment to these programs and our willingness to cooperate 
with you and others in these endeavors. And thank you very much 
for allowing this testimony. 

[The statement follows:! 

Statkmrnt ok Ciiarlks E. Boykk 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman I'm Charlcs E. Boyer, vice president of employee rela- 
tions at Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Michigan. Our company— with 4.3 million cus- 
tomers — is the largest provider of health care services in the State of Michigan. Wc 
also provide health care services to 1.2 million Medicare beneficiaries. 

I'm here today to reaffirm our commitment to investing in children. Helping chil- 
drcn any way we am is not merely altruistic on our part. It is in our own best busi- 
ness interests as well. 

An ill-preparod and unmotivated workforce hurcs the viability of companies. It 
hinders tne competitiveness of the United States. We have to ensure that toda/s 
children are equipped to be fully participating members of their communities. 

Yet today we ace children wliose families lack the means to obtain basic health 
care. We see an alarming drop out rate, especially in our inner cities. We see our 
children lag behind those in other countries in physical fitness. 

These are problems that v/ill not go away by themselves. Eventually they will 
touch us all — business, govern ment» labor, the community — in one way or another. 
If steps are not taken, we will experience repercussions down the road. We will see 
it in the form of higher health costs, remedial education, lost productivity and 
unmet human potential. 

That's why it's so important for business to invest in our young people. We at 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Michigan are involved in several youth investment pro- 
grams we think make a lot of sense for us ♦ * * and for business in general. 

Health cait; is our business. So we decided to get involved in helping uninsured 
kids in our state receive the health care they need and deserve. Last fall, we joined 
in u partnership with the State of Michigan to launch Michigan's Caring Program 
for Cnildren. It s a non-profit program that raises private dollars to give basic pre- 
ventive health care to lower-income, uninsured youngsters. 

The program targets children falling between the cracks in the health care sys- 
tem. It helps youngsters of the "working" poor wlio don't qualify for Medicaid and 
can't afford coverage on their own. 

Through the Caring Program for Children, more than 1,000 children are receiving 
frc-e heallh care services. Ofilce visits, well child check-ups, immunizations, emer- 
gency care, outpatient surgery, diagnostic tests and substance abuse treatment are 
included. 

Our company donates administrative services to the program. Everv private d()llar 
rai«iod goes directly to health care services for kids. Tlie State of Michigan helps 
with outreach pervicey. It's also Micking the release of federal funding to match pri- 
vate donations. 

Pi-DgTums such as this one help prevent families from delaying treatment because 
they lack the means to pay for health care. It helps prevent minor illnesses turning 
into home I) ling more Horiolis, w))it)i tan only be treated at givater expense. It help** 
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alleviate overcrowded emergency rooms used by uninsured families as their only av- 
enue of care. 

We realize that the Caring Program for Children is not the answer for the prob- 
lems of the uninsured. Nor is it a substitute for the larger policy decisions which 
must be made at some point. Yet we must begin somewhere, and every vulnerable 
child we can help today is important. 

Tlic good health of our children also involves investment in physical fitness. Na- 
tional studies show that cur children's physical performance levels are alarmingly 
low and getting worse. In fact, a report we funaed shows that about one-third of 
Michigan^ school age children arc overweight. 

Our concern about our children's physical fitness led us to join with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan six years ago to sponscr a program called "Fitness for Youth." llie 
program has grown to encon:pasa 34 Michigan school districts and 45,000 students. 

lTt)gram results have been dramatic. Students who exercised regularly through 
the program improved their cardiovascular fitness, reduced their cholesterol levcla 
and performed better in flexibility and strength tests. 

Along with investing in the general healtn of our children, we also must invest 
in their education. Business has to be a bigger stakeholder in education. We can't 
afford the enormous remedial costs if we have young people lacking basic skills en- 
tering our workforce. 

Business must stren^hen the tie between education and jobs. In Detroit, our com- 
pany has joined a coalition of businesses in a unique "compact" with Detroit Public 
Schools. We're working with students at a local high school who successfully com- 
plete their education and meet program standards. As part of our "compact," we will 
provide these 'Students with a job or a college education. 

Motivating kids at an early ace is very important. That's why we're involved in 
a special incentive program. We^ doing it in a school district where, on the aver- 
age, elementary kias miss eight percent of their classes. By working with teachers 
and parents at one elementary school, we've made inroads at turning around that 
situation. Porty students at that school recently received U.S. Savings Bonds from 
our company. They received them for perfect attendance. 

These arc just some of the ways that businesses can invest in our young people. 
I would like to take this opportunity to reaffirm our commitment to these 
programs * ♦ ♦ and our willingricss to cooperate with you and others in these en- 
deavors. 

A wise investor calculates the return in every investment. We can already tell you 
what the return on an investment in our children will be. It will go far beyond dol- 
lars. An investment in nothing less than our future and a measure of our humanity. 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OK WIIJiELMtNA JENNINGS 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Boyer, and next we 
will go to Wilhelmina Jennings, executive administrator of the In- 
stitute of Maternal and Child Health at Wayne State University, 
and coordinator of Detroit*s Healthy Start project aimed at reduc- 
ing infant mortality in Detroit. In 1989, she was the chaii Michi- 
gan Healthy Mothers Healthy Babies Coalition. She has graduate 
training in public health administration, guidance, and counseling, 
and is also a registered nurse. Ms. Jennings, welcome to the sub- 
committee, and please proceed. 

Ms. JENNlNns. Thank you. I want to first describe the Healthy 
Start program and relate it to some of the current problems and 
needs in a particular project area, as well as talk about some of the 
strategies that Healthy Start program plans to develop to try and 
address some of those problems. 

Senator Harkin. Can you pull the mike in just a little bit closer? 

Just a little bit. Yes; thank you. 

Ms. Jknnings. Is that better? 

Senator Harkin. Yes, 

Ms. Jennings. Detroit received a Federal grant last fall from the 
Department of Health and Human Sci*vices to try and address the 
problem of the high infant mortality rate in the city of Detroit We 
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were one of 15 proexams in the United States to receive this fund- 
ing, £ind what we did was pooled together a consortium of a lot of 
health and human services providers and persons in the commu- 
nities to tr>' to look at what some of the needs are in this particular 
community. We identified our project area, which is comprised of 
a small section of the West Side of Detroit, the central section of 
Detroit, including Highland Park, as well as the East Side of De- 
troit, and we conducted a number of surveys and community drive- 
throughs to try and determine some of tne needs in a particular 
area. 

We already knew that Detroit has a significantly higher infant 
mortality rignt than most cities in the country. In fact, in the city 
of Detroit in that particular project area the infant mortality rate 
is roughly 26.9 per 1,000 births, and that was for 1990, which is 
more tnan twice the national average, and it is more than twice the 
State average for black infants. 

So we conducted a survey to talk to women who had delivered 
at a number of hospitals to find out what they felt were the needs 
of their community and to look at what the histories were in terms 
of prenatal care. We found that a number of women unfortunately 
do not go into early prenatal care like we would like them to. A 
number of women that we interviewed did not go to their first pre- 
natal appointment until well into their fifth or sixth month. A 
number of those women abused substances and drugs such as alco- 
hol, tobacco, and other illicit drugs. A number of them are socially 
isolated. They do not have the support of the baby's father, fami- 
lies, or friends, and so you are finding women who are low income, 
who are in isolated areas, and who feel that they are in an over- 
whelming situation and tend not to go into early prenatal care. You 
have got to look at some of the basic needs for survival, and if you 
do not have adequate food, housing, or shelter, prenatal care takes 
a back seat. It will not be seen as a priority for a number of 
women. 

So what we were trying to do was to develop strategies that will 
address that particular issue, and one of the major things that v/e 
will be doing is developing what we call magnet centers that will 
draw in women that are hard to reach into these particular cen- 
ters. We know that the vast majority of clients that come into pub- 
licly funded centers have Medicaid insurance, so insurance is not 
the problem. A number of women do not go in for free prenatal care 
because they cannot get there. Transportation is totally unavail- 
able. Most of them do not have a car. If they have to take a bus 
to a clinic they may have to take two or three buses. If they have 
younger children, they may not have a baby-sitter to watch the 
young siblings so, to them, it is easier to not go than to have to 
bring two or three kids because they do not have anyone to v/atch 
the children. So what we are trying to do is to establish magnets 
centers that will address those issues, try and look at adequate 
child care, develop better transportation systems by contracting 
with programs that currently exist that offer those type of services 
and expand upon the services. 

We are also trying to figure out a way of recruiting more health 
providers. There are not enough physicians in the Detroit area that 
will serve Medicaid clients. A number of you who are in health and 
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human services are aware that a number of OB/GYN physicians 
have left Michigan because of malpractice problems m terms of 
high malpractice rates and the fear that low-income people tend to 
fiie lawsuits more regularly than the general population, which is 

not the case. . . i_ i 

We also want to do more aggressive target outreach, so we hope 
to recruit women from the community who have similar back- 
prounds and lifestyles as the clients we are trying to serve, but 
have been successful in negotiating health and service systems to 
be advocates, to work with these women to say, hey, I am in your 
comer, I am there to help you. I can help you fill out the com- 
plicated Medicaid application so you can get on Medicaid. I can as- 
sist you in completing the other comphcated eligibihty forms that 
are required of anyone to receive a public health service. So we 
hope to be recruiting a number of outreach teams that will be able 
to go in areas, identify women who are afraid to come forward be- 
cause they are using drugs or other substances and say, hey, we 
have been able to identify a residential program for you so that you 
can deal with your substance abuse as well as go m for prenatal 

^^Fwas concerned with what Representative Collins said earlier in 
terms of the fact that the United States is one of the few industn- 
ahzed countries in the world that has such little regard for the care 
of its children. These children are our future leaders. They can be- 
com jur future legislators if we give them the chance, and yet we 
have put less priority on our own famihes and children and fathers 
who could make a difference in terms of the direction that our 
country can go. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

Our program intends to support the fathers of these infants. 
Quite often men are put aside and say, hey, you are unemployed, 
you cannot be in the home because if you are in the home the 
mother cannot get on welfare or whatever. These men quite often 
want to support their families, but they have been pushed aside 
and told, no, you cannot be in the home because that is not part 
of the requirement for this particular program. So Healthy fc^tart 
intends to encourage men who are the fathers of these babies to get 
the job skills they need, to be able to provide parenting skills that 
a lot of them want to provide, so they can help these women have 
positiv pregnancy outcomes. Thank you. 

Senator Haukin. Thank you very much, Ms. Jennings. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Wiuielmina Jennings 

This presentation will address the need to invest in programs for mothers, in- 
fants, and children by discussing a new federally-funded initiative in Detroit called 
Healthy Start. The goal is to reduce the infant mortality rate in Detroit by 50 per- 
cent over the next five years. ^. f cn 

The Healthy Start project is comprised of a consortium of over 50 health and 
human service providers and consumers in Detroit and Wayne County. 

I would first like to define the problems associated with infant mortaliW in the 
Healthy Start proiect area and second, discuss strategies that have been identiJied 
to assist in the reduction of the problem, 
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The Healthy Start project area includes sections of the webL, central, and east side 
of Detroit, including liigjiland Park (which is in Wayne County). There are many 
health, social, and economic needs of this community. These include: 

1. The infant mortality rate in the project area is 26.9/1,000 as of 1990. There 
were 9,402 deliveries. 

2. IjOW birth weight rate is 13.7 oercent. 

3. 17.6 percent of deliveries in tne project area occurred prior to 37 weeks gesta- 
tion. 

4. 28 percent of women who deliver in this area did not receive prenatal care in 
the first trimester; 6.7 percent received none. 

5. Many of the women are dissatisfied with the health and social services system, 
i.e., dissatisfaction with the information they receive about prenatal care; services 
they receive the Department of Social Services; waiting loo long for prenatal ap- 
pointment; waiting too long to see a doctor in the clinic; lack of transportation to 
the clinic, among others. 

6. 28 percent use illicit drugs orior to pregnancy, 16 percent during pregnancy. 

7. 22 percent of women reportea using alcohol during pregnancy. 

8. 25 percent of women reported using tobacco during pregnancy. 

9. Women report feelings of isolation in terms of social supports, i.e., little tan- 
gible assistance from the father of the baby, or family members, 68 percent of 
women report depression during their pregnancy. 

The Healthy Start progi'am has identified specific efforts to try and address these 
problems, knowing that one program cannot solve all the health, social, and eco- 
nonriic problems of this community, but investing in women and children will have 
positive returns in the ftiture. We either pay now or pay later. These strategies in- 
clude: 

1. Establish better coordination of existing resources in the community that arc 
comprehensive and compassionate. 

2. Enhance and expand existing resources; many are underutilized, while others 
are beyond their capacity. We hope. to recruit nurse mid-wivos, nurse practitioners 
to provide oh/gyn services. Recruitment of National Health Service Corp physicians 
are planned. 

3. Establish individualized case management via home visits by professionals and 
paraprofessionals to assist women and tneir infants to get the health services they 
need. 

4. Employ extensive outreach efforts through collaboration with community agen- 
cies and neighborhood organizations to increase their knowledge of and investment 
in entry into prenatal and infant health care services in a timely and consistent 
fashion. 

5. ^ Expand transportation services for women and their infants to obtain the 
health and social services they need. 

For those women who enter prenatal care early and are managed by a health pro- 
vider on a consistent basis, the infant mortality rate is closer to the state average 
of around 11/1,000. This is why investing in prenatal and infant care services is im- 
portant. Our goal is to assure that every pregnant woman and infant gets the serv- 
ices they need in a timely fashion; we want to convince women that they do not 
have to go to an emergency room for prenatal care, that they don't have to wait 
until they are in labor to see a health provider, that prosiders are available to assist 
in whatever means necessary to assure a positive pregnancy outcome. The Healthy 
Start community wants to assure lhat access to prenatal care is commonplace, so 
that women can get on with the business of improving their lifestyles through job 
training and employment. Primary care and prevention is critical. The United 
States IS one of the few countries in the industrialized world that has shown little 
regard for the health and well-being of its children, where so few dollars from the 
federal budget is allocated for services to children. Healthy Start is a small effort 
to change that trend, but certainly not enough. Additional resources are needed to 
improve the social and economic conditions in n r communities that are associated 
with high infant mortality; lack of food, inadequate housing, unemployment. 

Thanx you. 

STATEMENT OF TEKRI WRIGHT 

Senator Harken. Next is Terri Wrigh'. Ms. Wright is the chief 
of the Bureau of Child and Family Services at the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Health. Ms. Wright manages a Slate agency 
with a budget of $225 million devoted to improving the well-being 
of children. She is here to present us with information regarding 
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the health status of children in Detroit and the special problems 
and challenges we face in our efforts to improve their status. 

Ms. Wright received her BA -n 1979 from City University of New 
York, and her master's degree from the University of Michigan m 
1983. Ms. Wright, welcome. .„ , , 

Ms. Wright. Thank you. Today 14 babies will be born to mothers 
who have not received adequate prenatal care. Today 48 babies will 
enter the world to mothers who are still children themselves. With- 
in the next 17 minutes, and every 17 minutes thereafter, an infant 
will be bom into poverty. Within the next 6 hours, and for every 
6 hours thereafter, an infant will die. Within the next hour, and 
for every hour thereafter, an infant will be bom too small to be 
healthy. Today 5 children will die, and 442 will go to sleep tonight 
afraid of being beaten or sexually abused. Tonight 20 percent of ail 
preschoolers will go to sleep hungry, and v/ithin the next 46 hours, 
and for every day and a half after that, a child will be murdered. 

Good afternoon, Senator Harkin and Senator Riegle and invited 
guests. On behalf of Bernice Davis-Anthony, director of Michigan s 
Department of Public Health, Dr. Ronald Davis, chief medical exec- 
utive for the State of Michigan, and myself, Terri Wright, bureau 
chief, Child and Family Services, it is with great concern and sad- 
ness that 1 bring to you the state of our children, our youth, and 
our future on this day, June 29, 1992. Allow me for a few moments 
to share with you some specifics for your contemplation. 

I understand the focus of this hearing to be the status of children 
age 1 to 5. However, their beginning is where the greatest oppor- 
tunity for prevention and early intervention exists. Low birth 
weight and infant mortality are the traditional indicators of the 
state of our future. In 1990, over 3,400 infants in Detroit, city of 
Detroit alone, were born weighing less than 5V2 poimds, almost 30 
percent of the State's low weight births. In 1990, 491 infants died 
in Detroit before their first birthday. 

Michigan ranks 32d in the Nation in violent deaths of children. 
The number of children killed with firearms more than doubled in 
a decade of the 1980's. Child homicides are clustered in high-risk 
neighborhoods within urban centers. Detroit is an urban center. 
Seventy-one percent of all homicides in Michigan in children and 
youths from age 5 to 24, occur in this city, and 10 percent of all 
deaths due to accidents and 14 percent of all suicides in children 
and youth, age 1 to 24, occurred in this city. 

The rate of full immunization that you discussed. Senator Kiegie, 
among Michigan's children under the age of 2 ranges between 30 
and 60 percent statewide, a fact we are not proud of. A recent 
study in Detroit indicated only 57 percent of children under 2 had 
received the measles vaccine, and only 30.6 percent had received 
all recommended vaccines by their second birthday. 

The greatest predictor of the health and well-being of our chil- 
dren is a look at their status and poverty. During the 1990s, 
Michigan ranked second highest among the Midwest States in 
ranking of child poverty. Nearly one in five children lived in pov- 
erty. In 1987, 35 percent of Michigan children under 1 year of age 
were living in poor families, and almost one-half of all African- 
American children were poor; 31.5 percent of Detroit's total popu- 
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lation were poor children. Children who live in poverty in Michigan 
are 2V2 times more likely to die. 

These data are a very small window of the status of the yoxing 
child. Time prohibits a review of the health status of the adolescent 
or the homeless child, but I encourage you to use your imagination 
and you will not stray far from the facts. No doubt Michigan has 
a long way to go in achieving the Nation's objectives for children 
by the year 2000, and Detroit represents the area where the great- 
est change and improvements will have to occur to move the State 
toward a healthier century of children. 

The last few years has seen the implementation or expansion of 
a number of programs funded and supported by either State, Fed- 
eral, local, or private resources, or a combination of all of the 
above. In any event, the common element has always been an in- 
vestment in our future. Some of the interventions designed to influ- 
ence pregnancy outcomes include: In 1986, prenatal care was de- 
clared a basic health service in Michigan, which assures availabil- 
ity and accessibility of prenatal care to all of Michigan citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed, or ability to pay, although that vision has 
been sorely compromised by the unresolve of the malpractice situa- 
tion and the need for tort reform in Michigan, Detroit specifically, 
and Wayne County. 

In 1987, Michigan adopted the option to expand Medicaid cov- 
erage to pregnant women up to 185 percent of the Federal poverty 
income guideline, thereby reducing some, not all, but some of the 
financial barriers to early prenatal care. In 1990, Medicaid expan- 
sions in support of infants occurred. 

In addition to a number of ongoing, routine services such as pre- 
natal care and caring for children with special health care needs, 
Michigan has a number of nonmedical support programs for high- 
risk, low-income pregnant women. For example, maternal support 
services are services such as social work, nutrition counseling and 
intervention, transportation, and parenting education, all equally 
as important as the medical and laboratory components of prenatal 
care. Also, the maternal and infant health advocacy program, of 
which Wilhelmina also spoke, is an outreach initiative designed to 
encourage pregnant women to seek early prenatal care and to 
maintain continuous care. And, of course, there is WIG, the women, 
infant, and children supplemental feed program. I cannot say 
enough about the successes of WIG as proven again and again in 
the literature with regards to improvement in nutritional status of 
pregnant women, th Mr infants, and children. 

Michigan, and specifically the city of Detroit, is a site of Presi- 
dent Bush and Secretary Sullivan's Healthy Start initiative which 
Wilhelmina spoke of. This program promises to make great strides 
over the next 5 years toward improvin^j pregnancy outcomes 
through community development and public-private partnerships. 

The Michigan child mortality review panel, which investigated 
and documented the interpersonal violence amongst our children 
and youth also highhghted a number of model antiviolence pro- 
grams such as Detroit's SOSAD, Save Our Sons and Daughters 
Program, and Wayne County's office violence reduction program 
known as Safe Streets, Safe at Home, Safe Treatment, and Safe to 
Say Program. EPSDT, also known as the Early Periodic Screening 
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and Detection and Treatment Program, is a national health screen- 
ing program for children on Medicaid. The program's objectives are 
to provide routine health screening to identify health needs early 
and to facilitate entry into the appropriate provider's care for fur- 
ther assessment, diagnosis, inter ention, or treatment as needed. 

In 1991, over 15,000 Detroit area children were screened, and for 
those children who are ineligible for Medicaid but who are unin- 
sured and low income there is a Caring for Children Promram 
launched in 1991 as the gentleman from Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
discussed. That program is a program of voluntary donations. Ap- 
proximately $354 provides health coverage for one child for 1 year, 
and donations are received from individuals, community groups, 
and childhood foundations, for example, the Skillman Foundation, 
which recently donated one-quarter of a million dollars. Blue Cross 
& Blue Shield also donates the program management and all 
claims processing of medical bills. To date, a little over 1,000 chil- 
dren have been enrolled. However, there is a waiting list of over 
3,000 children to get into this program. 

The city of Detroit has the largest lead poisoning screening and 

Prevention program, which is a subject that we have not discussed 
ere today. This program was started 20 years ago to combat this 
asymptomatic public health crisis by screening and identifying chil- 
dren who need treatment and families that need education. They 
screen more than 25,000 children annually, and identify almost 600 
new cases each year. This is still not sufficient, however, for 95 

Eercent of Detroit's housing was built before 1955, with much of it 
efore 1935 when lead paint and pipes were common home con- 
struction materials. 

Michigan citizens, providers, and practitioners have worked very 
hard over the years to collectively invest in our children and our 
future, and improve their overall health status. However, over 
these same years the state of this country's economy has declined, 
and poor and marginal families bear the consequences. The data 
shows their health status to have worsened, and we have to do 
more with less. 

Michigan has a number of planned interventions which are in 
various stages of fruition. For exair ple, for pregnant woman and 
their infants the following strategies are being developed: The Cen- 
ters for Disease Control nas entered into a cooperative agreement 
with us to initiate a prenatal smoking cessation program. The in- 
tent of this initiative is to reduce the number of women who smoke 
during their pregnancy. Approximately 24 percent of infants bom 
in Michigan each year are bom to mothers who smoke, and ap- 
proximately 10 percent of infant deaths in 1990 were attributable 
to maternal smoking. 

Based on Governor Engler's recommendations and his recently 
released Strengthen Michigan Families, publication in fiscal year 
1993, Michigan will expand its maternal support services program 
beyond the current 60 days postpartum to include a focus on the 
infant's early growth and development continuous parent edu- 
cation for high-risk families, and provide infant support services 
through the first year of life. This is a much needed expansion and 
one that we are proud of. Eventually we would like to see this ex- 
panded to age 4. 
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This is particularly important for the recent situation, Senators, 
that you might have heard about. Baby Holloway, who has recently 
died. It was discovered that another child in that household also 
died from starvation a few years ago. This particular child was 4 
months old, only weighed at the most 6V2 pounds, but I highlight 
that particular situation because with the present expansion, that 
we hope to cover through year one, that child would nave been in 
our system. We would have been following that child, and hopefully 
as it is designed, we will be able to prevent future occurrences such 
as the Baby Holloway situation. 

In addition to the antiviolence model programs mentioned ear- 
lier, the department in a consortium with three major xmiversities, 
has an advocation pending with the Centers for Dise/.se Control for 
injury control and prevention. This grant, if funded, will focus on 
injury surveillance, prevention, injury rehabilitation, and evalua- 
tion of public policy with regards to violent and intentional injury. 
Both Detroit and the State of Michigan will respond to Secretary 
Sullivan's infant immunization initiative, commonly referred to as 
1-3. The plan will represent a blend of public and private providers 
focused on increasing capacity and eliminating missed opportuni- 
ties for immunization. The Bureau of Child and Family Services 
has also developed strategies related to improved coordination and 
the use of incentives and inducements, regulations and education 
to improve achieved rate of proper immunizations. 

The State of Michigan and the city of Detroit recently entered 
into a cooperative agreement with the Centers for Disease Control 
to enhance and strengthen their respective lead programs. Some 
highlights include followup and tracking, which we are sorely lack- 
ing currently, professional education, infrastructure development, 
policy development, quality assurance, and most important, evalua- 
tion. We are excited about this opportunity to join hands with the 
city of Detroit to reduce the burden of lead in exposed children. 

The Families First Program in Michigan has been implemented 
to target families at risk of separation by removal of one or more 
children because of abuse or neglect. Intensive home-based services 
are provided with the focus on keeping families intact. The pro- 
gram is guided by the principles of family preservation and 
empowerment, another priority of Grovemor Engler's Strengthen 
Michigan Families document. The communit/s first initiative is an 
effort by State government to implement a community driven serv- 
ice delivery to increase the ability of children and families to fxmc- 
tion more productively and independently. The services and their 
locations to be provided will be determined by the community, and 
will be consumer centered and consumer driven. Communities will 
determine local need, identify consumers and their need, determine 
how services should be delivered, and identify areas of trouble- 
shooting, and make recommendations for administrative efficiency. 
Four pilot communities have been selected to start this initiative 
and a fifth community is currently being planned. 

The overall philosophy of these programs is the belief that solu- 
tions must be developed by the community in the commimily and 
with the community. Communities have been disempowered and 
disenfranchised for far too long. We must work along side by side 
with communities to strengthen families and individuals. Consist- 
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ent with that philosophy is Michigan's intent to allow school dis- 
tricts to function as a Medicaid provider of services to eligible re- 
cipients over the age of 9. This is a golden opportunity to reach the 
school-age population of eligibles who typically cannot be found in 
the health care system and are more difficult to reach. The Detroit 
school system will be the first and a primary pilot of this expan- 
sion. 

Part H of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act offers 
the unprecedented opportunity to identify young children before 
they need special education services. Education, public health serv- 
ices, and mental health service agencies at the State and local level 
have been organized to serve families with a family centered, com- 
munity based coordinated network. The early pilot programs dem- 
onstrate significant cost benefits for these early intervention activi- 
ties. Michigan is considering the comprehensive EPSDT health 
screening as an entry point for part H services. However, there are 
no financial resources for this service for uninsured children who 
are ineligible for Medicaid. 

In summary, it is evident that given all the odds, Michigan has 
made major strides in investments for our future, although the 
data clearly indicates that we still have a very long way to go. 
Healthy seeds planted today will blossom for tomorrow. Most im- 
portantly we must, as a Nation, begin to value the importance of 
prevention services. As a State, we remain committed to the good 
common sense investrnent that prevention makes. 

It is too costly, both in terms of monetary costs and human costs, 
to continue to fund expensive immediate treatment needs at the ex- 
pense of funding longer range prevention oriented programs. Prior- 
ity on prevention is truly an investment in our children, our youth, 
and our future. 

I would like to close with two quotes, the first by James Agee, 
and the second is a declaration of the United Nations. I quote, "In 
every child who is born, under no matter what circumstances and 
of no matter what parents, the potentiality of the human race is 
born again, and in him, too, once more, and of each of us, each of 
us our terrific responsibility toward human life, toward the utmost 
idea of goodness, of the horror of error and of God." And, second, 
I quote, "Mankind owes to the child the best it has to give/' Is this 
our very best? 

Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Very good. All right. 
That was very comprehensive and you have a full plate. 
Ms. Wright. I know, and we need everybody's role to help make 
this happen. 
Senator HARKIN. Absolutely. 
[The information follows:] 

Health Status of Children l\ Detroit Comparrd to Michigan and the 
Nation— Junk 29, 1992 

areas of discussion 

A. Measurements of health for children: Low birth weight/infant mortality; chron- 
ic disease; violence; imniunizations; lead poisoning; and poverty. 

B. Most current status data on each indicator. 
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C. Current interventions: Prenatal care as a basic health service; Medicaid expan- 
sion for pregnant women; violence report and subsequent activity; infant support 
services; EPSDT; and WIC. 

D. Plumed interventions: Healthy Start; infant support expansion; violence; im- 
munizations; lead poisoning; maternal support services (poverty); private partner- 
ahipe; and families first/communities first. 

E. Proposed interventions: Family planning as a basic health service; Governor's 
task force on drug exposed infanta; child health policy workgroup; and part H/early 
intervention. 

STATEMENT OF AUGUSTINE JONES 

Senator Harkin. Next we have Augustine Jones. Ms. Jones just 
retired after 22 years as an elementary school teacher. For 20 of 
those years she served as a kindergarten teacher. She is a graduate 
of Wayne State University, Her retirement plans are to do sub- 
stitute teaching 1 or 2 days a week. Ms. Jones, thank you very 
much for being here. You can certainly tell us about what you have 
observed happening over the past several years. 

Ms. Jones. ThanK vou, Senator Harkin. 

Senator Harkin. Please proceed. 

Ms. Jones. Good afternoon to all of you here, and members of 
the panel. When I was called and asked could I give something, a 
5~minute speech on readiness to learn, I say, has it affected the 
children over the last 10 years, has it gone forward or backward. 
I said, "Oh, boy. Do you really want me to tell it like it is or like 
it used to be?" And so he said, "Well, tell it like it used to be and 
tell it like it is." And he said, "Well, you have to have some rec- 
ommendations on how we are going to improve it also," 

So I say, first of all, I should say it is not readiness to learn, it 
is how it is unreadiness to learn now. Because in the recent years, 
over the past 10 years, I have seen a parental apathy or parental 
unawareness of what children a/e to know when they come to 
school. When I listened to the Head Start Program this morning, 
the children, I said, well, these children are the exception, not the 
norm, because this is not what I have seen entering the kinder- 
garten, and I know as we listened to them we said, well, if this is 
what Detroit has, they have something on the ball, but it really is 
not that way. 

What I find giving preschool tests as a test of readiness for entev- 
ing kindergarten, the scores have gone backwards, and I find par- 
ents are not aware of what skills children should have attained be- 
fore they came to school. I asked one parent last year after giving 
the test, "Where hav:j you been for 5 years?" "I have been home. 
I say, *^ell, what does your child do most of the day?" "Play out- 
side, watch television." I say, "What programs does your child 
watch?" "Basically what I watch. If I watch the soaps, he watches 
the soaps, ! watch the news, he watches the news." I asked her was 
she aware of "Sesame Street." If you would only count the number 
of awards that "Sesame Street" has received over the past 20 years, 
you would know that a child could get a good basis of education 
by sitting 1 hour in the morning watching "Sesame Street." They 
could have a foundation as to their colors, this little girl said she 
did not know her colors. But if you watch "Sesame Street" and you 
have a color TV, I am sure that by the end of when they are 3 and 
4 years old, they would come to school knowing their colors. 
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I find that parents do not spend enough time talking to their 
child. I say, "When do you talk to your child?" "Oh, when he goes 
to bed or when I tell him something to do." Thev are busv giving 
directions instead of listening to their children. If you would listen 
to your child, you would know what your child does or does not 
know. 

When it comes to gross motor skills, I am so appalled at how 
many cannot even skip, jump, hop, or even know the basic dif- 
ference between the gross motor skills, much less the fine motor 
skills of writing or grasping a pencil correctly. And I find this ap- 
palling. Also I say. *Well, what do you do with your children other 
than wash them, feed them, cloth them." 'Well, I give them chores 
to do." I say, "Do they clean up behind themselves?^' "Well, they are 
too small." Every child that dirties up can clean up, and in my kin- 
dergarten, if you have a play time, the toys were in order when you 
came here, they must be in order when you leave play time. 

One of the things I find also is unacceptable behavior and lan- 
guage. Children come to school speaking in one- or two-word sen- 
tence. You cannot get more than a five-word sentence, usually, 
from a child of today, ^nd I find that appalling. They are very ag- 
gressive in their play. They find that if they cannot have their way, 
they are ready to attack a child now. The sharing process should 
have been learned in preschool or Head Start. Now the parents say 
they could not get their child into Head Start or to preschool be- 
cause of the distance they had to go. The Head Start Program is 
limited to the children that they send, and to cut funds from such 
a program when we shoi^ld be involving more children, I cannot 
even visualize. 

When a child comes to school, there are things that you expert 
them to know. They should recognize their name. When you ask a 
child their name, I often get a nickname, Bozzy. They should know 
their full name. They should recognize colors. They should know 
how to count by rote at least to 10, and identify quantities of one 
to five. They should. If you can do these things as a readiness to 
learn when they come to school, then I am sure that your child will 
be able to succeed in kindergarten. 

But it says recommendations for improvement? 

There has to be parental involvement. I see where the Head 
Start Program says you have to have the parents involved. Con- 
tinue this into kindergarten. I looked at Ms. Marshall, who is the 
counselor that came with Angela, she was one of my parent helpers 
last year. Can you imagine out of 50 students I only had 3 parent 
volunteers? 

Mrs. Marshall was one of them, thank goodness. But you need 
to carry the parent involvement. In preschool it is mandatory, but 
in kindergarten in the State of Michigan, did you know that kin- 
dergarten is not even mandatory? 

Senator Harkin. Michigan is a State that it is not mandatory? 

Ms. Jones. That is right. It is not mandatory. And out of the 22 
years that I taught kindergarten, I could not fail a kindergarten 
student. . i . j 

There needs to be a revamping of the curriculum in kinder- 
garten. Parents need the pretest information of their child so they 
will know what the weaknesses of their child is. And attendance. 
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This is one of the things that has turned my hair white, or is tu;Ti- 
ing it white, because I find that as the years go on the parents 
have no idea or no concern about how many days their child has 
been absent. 

When I started in 1969, I think I had a class size of approxi- 
mately 35 students, and I could count on 33 or 34 every day. My 
last year I had a class size of 25 in each sejision, but I could hardly 
count on 20 being there each day. And to nie, to see that decrease, 
really lets you know where our parents aro headed, and if you do 
not educate your child, if you do not send tbem to school to be edu- 
cated, and you do not educate them at home, where will our chil- 
dren be in the next 10 to 15 years. So you must send your child 
to school. 

Then do you know that you have a right to know what is being 
taught in that school? 

That teacher has a responsibility to tell you what her objectives 
are for the year. But have you bothered to go up to see what your 
child is doing? 

You do not need an appointment to go to a teacher's classroom. 
Just say, well. I have a day off, I think I will go see what Johnny 
is doing. Go to the office and say, I would like to go in, see what 
my child is doing. This is a must if we are to bring our standards 
back up. This was the system in 1969. Parents would come in, par- 
ents would volunteer. You had a parent, a teacher aide. You had 
the assistance, you had the help, but because of this current lack 
of responsibility and apathy on the part of the parents, I have seen 
kindergarten scores in Detroit go from top to bottom. 

I find that parents come in and they say, **Well, they played in 
preschool and they played in Head Start." Play time is a necessity. 
Do not let any kindergarten teacher set your child to a table, down 
to a table with pencil and paper and expect that child to work with 
pencil and paper for 2^2 hours. I have seen where some principals 
are advocating this. I have heard that in the kindergarten that I 
just left, she says there will be no sandbox, there will be no climb- 
er. To me I think it is horrendous because just to go and put your 
hand in sand, you do not know what kind of a relief of stress that 
is. Even for a small child, after 30 minutes of engaging in academic 
learning, he should be able to have a play time. 

The tine arts are also essential. I heard some of the children 
here, they want to be doctors, lawyers. Everybody cannot be doctors 
or lawyers. Some have to be artists, some have to be artisans, some 
have to be musicians, and if you foster this type of theme in kin- 
dergarten, then you will have more success of your children. 

I feel there is too much emphasis placed on academic achieve- 
ment in kindergarten. This is tne place where the child should find 
out: Do I really love school. Do not turn that child around. We need 
to have an all-day kindergarten program for the accelerated, as 
well as those that come to school unprepared. Right now Michigan, 
Detroit system, only avails their kindergarten program, extended 
day program to those that are not ready to enter school, but I say 
if you are smart then you have as much right to be there all day 
as those that are not ready to enter. 

We have to have something as a reward, incentives. You must 
have your field trips. If you nave your field trips, and you must 
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have your approved videos, then I see success for the Detroit kin- 
dergarten program in the future years. 

Let us move on. Let us move forward. Readiness to leam. 

Senator Harkin. Well, thank you very much, Mrs. Jones, that is 
great. [Applause.] 

I wish we could duplicate you and have kindergarten teachers 
like you all over America. That is wonderful. 

STATEMENT OF MICHELE STRASZ 

Last is Michele Strasz, chair of the Michigan Coalition for Chil- 
dren and Families. Her organization is a joint project with the 
Children's Defense Fund and the Michigan Coalition for America's 
Children called the Michigan Campaign for Children. Michele grad- 
uated from Michigan State University, has a master's degree in 
public administration from Western Michigan University. Michele, 
welcome very much. 

Ms. Strasz. Thank you. Good afternoon. Senator Harkin, Sen- 
ator Riegle, and members of the audience. It is good to see some 
of my old Head Start friends here. I previously worked for the 
Michigan Head Start program as a liaison between the local pro- 
grams and the regional onice, so I am glad to be here today in one 
of the centers. 

The quality of life for Michigan's children and families is in ieop- 
ardy as we heard. And citizens, business leaders, community lead- 
ers, and children's advocates are concerned, and we are organized 
and ready to take action on their behalf. According to a survey that 
was published by the National Association of Children's Hospitals 
and Related Institutions, an increasing number of Michigan voters 
indicate that the safety and well-being of children should be the top 
priority of Government. Howev"- these same voters also expressed 
frustration that the Government cannot be counted upon to protect 
the interests of our children. 

Voters are willing to make children the top public policy and 
spending priority at the expense of other Government programs. 
Unfortunately, we have not had the opportunity to make this a 
public debate at either the national or the State level. Michigan's 
Campaign for Children would like to open this debate in our State. 

The campaign was organized to articulate a comprehensive chil- 
dren's platform, to increase public consciousness of children's is- 
sues, and to reposition children as the public policy issue during 
this election year. There is a perception in our communities, both 
urban and rural, in State and out State, that children's well-being 
is deteriorating. As we heard, this is not a perception, this is re- 
ality, and we cannot afford both financially and in human terms to 
ignore the needs of our children. 

The Center for the Study of Social Policy recently issued the kids 
count. Michigan ranks 39th for child well-being among tiie 50 
States and the District of Columbia. This is down from 38th 3 
years ago. The health, education, and poverty status of Michigan's 
children has degenerated. I would like to reiterate a few statistics 
to illustrate this. 

Less than 60 percent of all of our 2 year olds in Michigan are 
fully immunized for their age. Head Start and the Michigan De- 
partment of Education early childhood program serve approxi- 
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mately 25 percent of all eligible children in this State; that is ap- 
proximately 35,000 children. One-fifth of Michigan's children are 
not covered by any form of health insurance. Last year over 15,000 
children were found by Protective Services to have been abused 
and neglected. Annually there were over 50.000 reports of abuse 
and neglect in our State. The poverty rate for children under 18 
years of age in Michigan this past year was 18.6 percent. In Detroit 
m the Wayne County area, that rate is 30.6 percent. These children 
represent nearly one-third of our population in this State, yet they 
do not vote and they do not have a voice. These children are de- 
pendent upon us and we are dependent upon them. 

Michigan's Campaign for Children is asking our elected officials 
and candidates for public office to adopt our platform and take the 
pledge. Our platform states that all of Michigan's children deserve 
a healthy start, a head start, and a fair start in life, including to 
be free from hunger and preventable disease, to receive basic 
health care, to receive an education that prepares them to meet the 
future and inspires their potential, to grow up free from abuse, vio- 
lence, and the devastation of alcohol and other drugs, and most im- 
portantly, to grow up in an economically and emotionally secure 
family. We hope that our Michigan delegation and all candidates 
and incumbents will take our pledge and platform. 

There will be regional strategy sessions held throughout the 
State in order to assist communities to become more active in the 
campaign. Our goal is to help communities identify priority issues, 
determine what resources are available to them, and to work collec- 
tively to place children's issues on the public agenda. There will be 
a meeting in the Detroit area at the MacGregor Memorial Con- 
ference Center at Wayne State on Monday June 20, at 4, and I 
would be glad to provide anyone with other information about 
other areas throughout the State. 

Citizens also have an extremely important role to play in Michi- 
gan's Campaign for Children. They too can take a pledge to support 
the platform for Michigan's children. We encourage them to edu- 
cate their local, State, and national leaders about the needs of chil- 
dren, register to vote and make your vote count for kids this No- 
vember. 

Putting children at the top of the public agenda during this cam- 
paign, however, is only the first step. In Michigan, we know it 
works as we have heard from the young people here today and 
from some of the other representtttives on this panel. Early inter- 
vention is not enough. Prevention is the key. We must provide our 
children with a sense of hope in the future as well as provide for 
their basic needs and give them opportunities and skills to become 
healthy and productive citizens, parents, voters, employees, and 
taxpayers. 

One of the members of Michigan's Campaign for Children, the 
Michigan Coalition for Children and Families, has outlined a blue- 
print for change in this green book called "Prevention, the Chil- 
dren's Agenda. Our goal is to provide a framework for policy mak- 
ers, advocates, and communities, to work together to develop long- 
term investment strategies that will benefit and protect all of our 
children and families in this State. This document lays out a spec- 
trum of comprehensive services from prevention, early interven- 
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tion, to corrective intervention programs. As we know, for every $1 
that is spent in child immunizations we can save $10 in later medi- 
cal costs. This is just one example of the cost benefits that we can 
result in this State saving taxpayers money and improving the 
quality of life for Michigan's children. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

The children's agenda is the second step toward prioritizing the 
needs of children and families in our State. We hope that you will 
take this ac^enda with you into the future after the election is over 
and after me campaign rhetoric has failed. Our citizens, our tax- 
payers, our business community, our local communities, are ready 
to bold public policymakers accountable to insure that all of Michi- 
gan's children have a healthy start, a head start, and a fair start 
in life. It is time that we show the children of today that we as a 
society of Government and as individuals care about their well- 
being and their future. If we convey this message to them, they will 
do the same for their children and for us. Thank you. [Applause.] 

[The statement follows:} 

STATKMBNT OK MiCHELE STRASZ, MICHIGAN'S CAMPAIGN FOR CHILDREN AND CHAIR, 

Michigan Coalition for Children and Families 

Senator Harkin and distinguiahed members of the panel, my name is Michclc 
Straw. Thank you for the opportunity to address the SuDCommittec today. I am here 
wearing numerous hats as was mentioned in my introduction. I would like to speak 
with you regarding the status of Michigan's children and describe Michi^ Cam- 
paign for Children. 

Michigan's Campaign for Children ia a non-partisan educational project of the 
Michigan Coalition for Children and Families, the Children's Defense Fund, the Co- 
alition for America's Children, Michigan Citizens for America's Children, Michigan s 
Childbrcn, and the Skillman Foundation. 

'The quality of life for Michigan's children and families is in jeopardy, and citizens, 
busineaa leaders, community leaders, and children's advocates are concerned and 
ready to take action on their behalf. According to the survey published by the Na- 
tional Association of Children's Hospitals and Related Institutions, *an increasing 
number of Michigan voters indicate that the safety and well-being of children should 
be the top priority of government, however they also express frustration that gov- 
ernment cannot be counted on to protect the interests of Michigan's children." 

Michigan voters are willing to make children the top public policy and spending 
priority at the expense of other government programs. Unfortunately, we have not 
had a pubhc debate in this country or in this state about how we will put children 
at itie top of our priority list. Michigan's Campaign for Children wants to open the 
de>^ate. 

/oters and taxpayers support a Children's Agenda and they want to know where 
our elected ofTicials and candidates for public office stand on children's issues. 
Michigan's Campaign for Children was organized to: articulate a comprehensive 
children's platform; increase the public consciousness of the scope and urgency of 
children's issues; strengthen the capability of advocacy groups and communities to 
collaboratively address the needs; and reposition children as the public policy issue 
in this election year. 

Children are moving to the top of the public and political agenda because of the 
peroeption that children's well-being ia deteriorating. Well I am here to tell you that 
this is not a perception, this is reality. And we cannot afford both financially and 
in human terms to ignore the needs of children. r^r^ t 

According to the Center for the Study of Social Policy in Washington, DC, Michi- 
gan ranks 39th for child well-being among the 50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. This is down from 38th three years ago. The health, education, and poverty sta- 
tus of Mkhigan's children has degenerated as wc have heard from other members 
on the panel. , , . 

I would like to reiterate a few Michigan statistics to illustrate the needs of our 
children and families. 
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In 1990, 10,076 children were born to mothers who did not have adequate pro- 
natal care. 

LeBs than 60 percent of all two year olds in Michigan are fully inrimunized for 
their age. 

Head Start and the Michigan Department of Education'B Early Childhood Pro- 
gram serve approximately 25 percent of all eligible children in the state. 

One fifth ot Michigan's children are not covered by any form of health inaurance. 

L#aat year over 15,000 children were found by IVotcctive Services to be abused and 
neglected. 

The poverty rate for childi'en under 18 years of in Michigan ia 18.C percent. 
In Detroit, that rate is 30.6 percent. 

Children represent nearly a third of Michigan's population, yet they do not vote. 
However, these children are dependent upon us and we are dependent upon them 
for the future quality of life in this state. 

Michigan's Campaign for Children is asking elected ofTidals and candidates for 
public oflice at all levels of government to adopt our platform and take the pledge. 
Our platform states that all of Michigan's Children deserve a healthy start, a head 
start, and a fair start, including: to be free from hunger and preventable disease, 
and I'eceive basic health care; an education that prepares them to meet the future 
and inspires their potential; to grow up free froin abuse, violence, and devastation 
of alcohol and other drugs; and to grow up in an economically and emotionally se- 
cure family. 

I have attached copies of the platform and pledge to my statement. I encourage 
you and your colleagues from the Michigan delegation to take the plccigc, and com- 
mit yourself to improving the quality of life for Michigan's and the nation's children. 

Michigan's Campaign for Children is holding regional strategy sessions through- 
out the state before the primary to assist communities to become active in the Cam- 
paign. The gods of these regional meetings are to pT*ovide communities with assist- 
ance to identify priority issues for children and families, determine what resources 
are available to them to increase the visibility of these issues, and to work collec- 
tively to place children's issues on candidates agendas, There will be a meeting at 
the McGregor Memorial Conference Center at Wayne State University on Monday, 
July 20th at 4:00 pm, and a number of sessions in the metro area. 

Citizens have a role to play in Michigan's Campaign for Children as well, Tliev 
can pledge to educate their local, state, and national leaders about the needs of chil- 
dren, ana make their vote count for kids. 

I^jtting children at the top of the political agenda during this campaign is only 
the first step. Taking the pledge and addressing children in speeches does not put 
food on the table or help a sick child. 

In Michigan, we know what works. Early intervention is not enough. Prevention 
is the key. Wc must provide Michigan's children with a sense of hope in their fu- 
ture, as well as the basic needs, opportunit'cs, and skills to become healthy and pro- 
ductive citizens, parents, voter?: employees, and taxpayers. 

The Michigan Coalition for Children and Families has outlined a blueprint for 
Michigan in the Fiscal Year 1993 IVevention: Children's Agenda, Our goal is to pro- 
vide a framework for policymakers, advocates, and communities to wont together to 
develop long-term investments that will benefit and protect all children ana families 
in Micnigan. 

The Agenda lays out a spectrum of compixihensive prevention, earlv intervention, 
and corrective intervention services across the development of a child's life from in- 
fant to young adult. To give you an example, for every $1 of taxpayer dollars Wc 
spend on child immunizations, we will save $10 in later medical costs. The Chil- 
dren's Agenda is the first step toward prioritizing the needs of children and families 
for vital services across this state after the election is over and the campaign rhet- 
oric has faded. 

Citizens, taxpayers, business, and communities must hold public policymakers ac- 
countable for insuring chat all of Michigan's Children have a healthy start, a head 
start, and a fair start. The children of today need to know that we as a society, gov- 
ernment, and as individuals care about their well-being and their future. If we con- 
vey that one nusBago to them, then they will do the same for their children and 
for us. 

To conclude I would like to quote Margaret Mead, the famous anthropologist and 
humanitarian. 'The solution of adult problems tomorrow depends in large measure 
upon the way our children grow up toaay, Thei'c is nr. greater insight into the future 
than recognizing when we save our children, wc save ourselves." 

Senator Harkin, Thank you very much, Ms. Strasz. Thank you 
all very much. Our time is running out. Both Senator Kicgle and 
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I have to catch planes back to Washington. I had hoped that we 
would have time to open up to the audience. It does not look like 
that now. First of all, Ms. Strasz, in Michigan's Campaign for Chil- 
dren, I read the candidate's pledge. I hope you make every can- 
didate for every public office take that. 

Ms. Strasz. Yes; we have sent the pledge to all of the State can- 
didates for public office and we are in the process of sending it out 
to the Federal as well. 

Senator Harkin. And then after they take it, and they get elect- 
ed to office, you track how they vote; right? 

Ms. Strasz. You bet 

Senator Harkin. All right. Do not let them get by with just tak- 
ing a pledge and not doing anything about it. I thank you all for 
very fine testimony here. I might just ask one generic question. I 
will just start here with Mr. Boyer and work our way down. 

Assuming that we will not be able to break down the walls that 
Senator Riegle talked about. You know» in 1990, the Congress with 
the President put up these walls. It says you got so much money 
for defense, so much money for foreign aid, and so much money for 
domestic programs. Now the world has changed. The Soviet Union 
no longer exists with no more threat, but we still cannot take from 
Star Wars, for example, and put it in domestic programs. Well, 
that wall is still up. We have made a couple of attempts to try to 
break it down to get money out of defense into domestic spending, 
but we have been unsuccessful. Senator Riegle and I have been to- 
gether in that effort. We will try it again this year. And I am not 
goinff to hold out any false hope that we can do it. The President's 
people on the Hill are just not going to let us do it. 

That being the case, we are going to be faced again with a budget 
that is limited, and I can tell you that this subcommittee that I 
chair is going to be between a rock and a hard place. We are going 
to want the funds to fund these programs. We are not going to 
have the funds to do it this year. . /. . . 

And what I am trying to get a feel for is some kind of priority, 
as you look at all of these different areas that we put funds into. 
In your own sense, Mr. Boyer, Ms. Strasz, Ms. Jones, Ms. Wright, 
Ms. Jennings, where would you want us to focus the most? 

You say there is one area not to shortchange; what would that 
be? 

And I know that is a hard decision for you to make, and Ms. 
Wright, you just went through all the things that you are involved 
in, it is a hard choice. I have to make that choice. I do not want 
to make that choice either, but given the kind of budget we have, 
we have to make it, and I am just trying to get some sense of what 
you would think that you would not want to see us shortchange. 
Mr. Boyer. 

Mr. BoTOR. I guess without a doubt it would have to be anything 
that motivates or promotes child development. If you accept the 
premise that the children of today are leaders of tomorrow, we 
have got to prepare them or we are a lost cause. [Applause.] 

Ms. Strasz. I think I would begin with health care and prenatal 
care. Obviously one of the best indicators we talked about is 
healthy babies, and if they are born healthy then they have phys- 
ically more opportunities, but I think you also have to combine that 
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with services to the entire family. A child is a part of a family. A 
child is not someone that you can divide up into parts and say, 
well, I will fund the head part but I will not nind the stomach part. 
A child is a whole being and is part of a family. 
Senator Harkin. Verv good. Ms. Jones. 

Ms. Jones. I would nave to say health care and Head Start. We 
have to have health for them to come to school, and we need them 
to come to school so that we can prepare them. 

Senator Harkin. Ms. Wright. 

Ms. Wright. I would say programs that are prevention oriented 
in the area of health and education, and we have a number of mod- 
els that indicate that, so full fimding of those kinds of program- 
ming would be at the top of the list of my priorities. 

Senator Harkin. Ms. Jennings. 

Ms. Jennings. I am looking at it from a more global perspective. 
Even though I work in a health field, I think we need to put more 
money into job training and actual jobs so we can pull people out 
of poverty and we need to continue to look at all of tnese symptoms 
that we see today in terms of drugs, unemployment, et cetera. That 
would not be the issue if people did not have to continue to live 
in poverty. [Applause.] 

Senator Harkin. Thank you. 

Senator Riegle. I know we are almost out of time. Just one, two 
things very quickly. First, Ms. Wright, I want to acknowledge your 
work over the years in Peace Links. 

Ms. Wright. Yes. 

Senator Riegle. Speaking of global issues and how we learn to 
live together and make the world a different place: Mr. Boyer, as 
you know, I was very much involved in putting together a Medicaid 
demonstration program here that allows the State the authority to 
do the program. 

Mr. Boyer. Yes. 

Senator Riegle. And Congressman Dingell and I helped get the 
funding and get the approval from HICFA to do that, and we were 
moving along with that. Our goal was to try to get 17,000 to 18,000 
kids basically covered. That envisioned having the State make a 
contribution of money after we went through the demonstration 
phase. It is my understanding now that we have gone the route of 
relying on voluntary contributions, and that is one way to do it. 
The problem is if you do not get very many volimtary contributions 
you cannot cover very many kids. 

It is my understanding that using the voluntary contribution 
route that we are reaching about 1,000 yoimgsters at tJie present 
time. Would that be about right as far as you know? 

Mr. Boyer. That is about right. As a matter of fact it is 1,090. 

Senator Riegle. Well, should we be relying on a voluntary ap- 
proach when we are not making any more headway than that? 

I mean, it is great to cover 1,000, but if that is one-eighteenth 
of what is needed at a minimum, and the figure is actual^ higher 
than that, should we not actually be having the State stepping up 
and participating directly in this program? 

Mr. Boyer. It goes without saying that money is the answer. We 
are only limited by the amount of funds that is available to us. It 
costs $354 to provide health care services for one child for 1 year. 
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So yes, you are absolutely correct We could use help from any 
source that we can get it. 

Senator Riegue. You see, the reason this is important, did every- 
body understand it? 

This is sort of a part of the 1,000 points of light strategy, and 
that is if the Government does not spend the money it is supposed 
to sort of drop in somewhere out of the kindness of someone's 
heart, and the problem is there are not enough people with enough 
kind hearts that are putting enough money in so we are not getting 
the help to the kids, and that is why we have Government. As 
somebody said earlier today, there is really only one purpose for 
Government, that is to help the people, and if it is not getting that 
job done then it is not serving its purpose. Not just some of the 
people, all the people, and especially those whose needs are great- 
est. So we have got to get back to an orientation here where we 
step up to the plate in terms of meeting through Government these 
basic human needs. Otherwise, we are going to end up spending 
the money anyway, only we are going to spend a whole lot more 
later, whether it if a prisons, whether it is on medical problems 
that could have bt .a prevented, whether it is on all kinds of dif- 
ficulties that otherwise did not have to occur. 

So I want to thank everybody for coming today. It has been won- 
derfully valuable testimony, and I want to thank all the people in 
the audience for their presence as well. By being here, you give 
witness to this in a way that is silent testimony every bit as power- 
ful as the spoken testimony. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Senator Riegle, and 
thank you all very much. We are a little late, and as I said, I nor- 
mally open the floor for comments. I like doing that because I want 
to hear from people who are here, but we have a bit of a problem, 
we both have to catch a flight back to Washington today, and so 
I am a little bit behind schedule. If some of you have any informa- 
tion or statements that you might want to give to our staff, we 
would be glad to take that after we adjourn. They also have to re- 
turn to Washington, but again, to all of you, I just have to extend 
what Senator Riegle said. 

Thank you very much for being here and for your testimony, and 
for those of you parents who are here and involved with the Head 
Start center, again, all I can tell you is that we are going to try 
our darndest to change these priorities, to break down those walls, 
to get a . ay from a strategic defense initiative to a strategic chil- 
dren's initiative, to start putting more of our funds into getting 
these kids the right start in life. And as I said in the beginning, 
the purpose of this hearing is to let the people know what we are 
doing and also to gain information from all of you and from the 
witnesses who were here, so again, thank you. 

SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 

Thank you all very much. The subcommittee will stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., Monday, June 29, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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U.S. Sp:nate, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human 
Servicf:s, and Education, and Related Agencies, 

Committee on Appropriations, 

Atlanta, GA, 

The subcommittee met at 10:49 a.m., at the Beaulah Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, GA, Hon. Tom Harkin (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Harkin and Fowler. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL WITNESSES 

opening remarks ok senator harkin 

Senator Harkin. The Subcommittee of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education of the Committee on Appropriations wnll 
come to order. 

We are proud and pleased to be here this morning and I will first 
recognize my distinguished colleague. Senator Wyche Fowler, some- 
one with whom I served in the House of Representatives for a long 
tiine and now in the Senate. We both serve together on the Appro- 
priations Committee, he is a distinguished member of the Appro- 
priations Committee. Even more importantly than that, Senator 
Fowler has been one of the true leaders in the Senate on issues of 
deep concern to this State and this area and of course the Nation. 
I spiBak mainly of the Centers for Disease Control where Senator 
Fowler has been perhaps the lending advocate for intervention pro- 
grams for health care, for immunization for children and using the 
Centers for Disease Control here in Atlanta as the lead agency in 
bringing health care to America. 

Senator Fowler has also been a leader in the children's programs 
and ensuring that we have early intervention programs for our 
children, for Head Start, maternal child health care, all the things 
that we are going to be talking about here this morning. And so 
I am very pleased and honored to have him here with the Appro- 
priations Committee and with this subcommittee as we visit his 
home State. 

Senator Fowler. 

statement oe senator v;yche fowijer 
Senator Fowler. Tom, thank you very much. 
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Modesty compels me to thank you, first of all, for your extraor- 
dinary exaggerations. The true leader in those issues is the Senator 
from Iowa, Senator Harkin, with a congressional record of not only 
warning of the consequences of not helping children at an early 
age, but also warning accurately of the results in more crime, more 
violence, more welfare if we do not begin at the earliest possible 
time to recapture our children, educate them, give them earlv 
health care. 

And I can assure you that even though we have not achieved the 
level of success with our children that Senator Harkin and I would 
like, were it not for his strong voice, his continual travel around 
the country to hold hearings, attracting the leaders of communities, 
we would have fallen even further behind. 

Mr. Chairman, it's a great tribute to you too, that the national 
leadership which is represented here on our first panel and the 
other distinguished panelists who are here today agreed to come. 
Finally, of all the States that you were asked to visit with your 
subcommittee to hold these hearings, you chose Georgia and I want 
to thank you for giving us the opportunity to listen and learn today 
and to let you know how grateful we are that you are here. 

We are grateful. We are both here to listen and learn and thank 
you so much for choosing Atlanta. 

Senator Harkin. Senator Fowler, thank you very much. Again 
I appreciate your being here today. ' 

I want to express my appreciation to Coretta Scott King and to 
Dr. Josenh Lowery, Mr. Evander Holyfield and all the other wit- 
nesses who have taken time out from their busy schedules to exam- 
ine the state of children here in Atlanta. 

I want to thank Rev. William Cottrell of the Beaulah Baptist 
Church, who has made his church available to us this morning 
And I would like to thank Ms. Misha Symonna of Atlanta's Head 
Start Program, for helping with many of the arrangements for this 
mornings hearings. 

In addition, I would like to acknowledge the Clark Atlanta Uni- 
versity and its president. Dr. Thomas Cole. Clark Atlanta Univer- 
sity is one of the principal Head Start grantees in Atlanta and 
much of the university's commitment to children's programs is a re- 
sult of Dr. Thomas Cole's efforts. 

Starting in May, this subcommittee began a series of hearings 
around the country, focusing on the consequences of our failure to 
invest in our children. We have heard from mayors of our largest 
cities; David Dinkins of New York City, Norm Rice of Seattle, Mi- 
chael White of Cleveland, Sharpe James of Newark, Mayor Bradley 
of Los Angeles, Coleman Young of Detroit. The message I have got- 
ten from every mayor I have spoken to is this, Los Angeles could 
have happened anywhere, in any one of our cities. Los Angeles was 
a national wakeup call and we cannot afford to hit the snooze bar 
and roll over and go back to sleep again. 

In the aftermath of the riots, the President's spokesmen blamed 
the great society and then Vice President Quayle tied Murphy 
Brown to the decline of our family values. While we may differ over 
who IS to blame, we should be ab^e to agree over who suffers the 
most from the problems of urban America in our Nation's families. 
That is our children. 
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The hearing today and the ones I have held in other States and 
cities are meant to focus on the need to invest in children's pro- 
grams and the consequences of our failure to do so. The statistics 
tell a very chilling story; 1 out of every 5 children in America lives 
in poverty, 100,000 children die each year because of that The 
number of children living in poverty increased 84 percent since 
1980. ^ ^ 

If we made a city of all of the poor children in Georgia under the 
age of 18, it would be the second largest city in the State, second 
only to Atlanta. 

We can document the costs of poverty borne by our children — 
more hunger, more low birthweight babies, more infant deaths, 
more child disabilities— but too often we forget that we have paid 
the long-term cost: more crime and more violence, higher dropout 
rates, more unemployment, higher welfare costs, lower economic 
productivity. 



Cumulative Real Increase or Decrease to CBO Baseline 

Fiscal Years 1981-1991, (Outlays in Billions of Dollars) 




Again, we are not here today just to describe the problems, we 
are here to end them. To do so, we need to understand how we got 
here in the first place. Over the last 11 years. Federal spending on 
domestic discretionary programs — the ones I am talking about 
here; education, health care, job trainings human services, chil- 
dren's programs— has been cut $395 billion. I think if you look at 
this chart over here, this shows you what has happened in the last 
11 years. I do not know if you can see that, Ms. King, but if you 
look over here on this side at the black bars that are going up, you 
see defense has gone up $624 billion and entitlement $776 billion 
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but on the far right side, a drop of $395 billion in the programs 
that go to meet the needs of our children. 



How the U.S. Compares to Other Countries 





U.S. RANK 


Gross National Product 


1 


Infant Mortality 


19 


Childhood Deaths Under Age 5 


19 


Low-Weight Births 


29 


Polio Immunizations at Age 1 


17 



The impact of these trends has been devastating. If you would 
put that second chart up there, you will see the results of this. In 
gross national product, we are still No. 1 in the world, but in infant 
mortality we are No. 19; childhood deaths under age 5, 19; low 
birth weights, 29; polio immunizations at age 1, we were 17th. 
Again, in gross national product, we are No. 1 which raises the 
question, if we are so rich, how come we are so poor? Something 
is happening out there and we are not putting our resources where 
we ought to be putting them. 

So trie message is clear. We can either invest money on the front 
side of life to prevent problems and help children develop, or we 
can spend more money later on, on the back side of life to patch 
and fix the problems that we are creating. 

So I want to thank you all for agreeing to participate in today's 
hearings. As Senator Fowler said, we are here to listen. From every 
one of these hearings, we derive not only inspiration, but ideas and 
motivation to change these priorities. So I look forward to hearing 
the comments of Coretta Scott King, founding president and chief 
executive oflficer of the Martin Lutlier King, Jr. Center for Non- 
violent Social Change. 

Among Mrs. King's many accomplishments is her service as a 
delegate to the United Nations during the Carter administration, 
her authorship of two books and the successful raising of four chil- 
dren. 

Following Mrs. King, we will hear from Dr. Joseph Lowery, presi- 
dent of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. Dr. Lowery 
also serves as minister of the Cascade United Methodist Church. 

Both Mrs. King and Dr. Lowery have long and distinguished ca- 
reers in leading trie civil rights movement. I am delighted that they 
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would both spend time to help us document the need to invest in 
the children of Atlanta and the children of the Nation, and the con- 
sequences of our failure to do so. 

And again, this is a formal hearing of the subcommittee, a formal 
record will be made of the statements and the questions, and fol- 
lowing our leadoff witnesses, we will then move to our other wit- 
nesses. 

So again, Mrs. King, Dr. Lowery, we are honored by your pres- 
ence, and even more than that, we are honored by your lifetime 
dedication to making our country more just and more i^ir. 

STATEMENT OF CORETTA SCOTT KING, FOUNDING PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., CEN- 
TER FOR NONVIOIJENT SOCIAL CHANGE, ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Hahkin. Mrs. King, welcome and please proceed as you 
so desire. 

Mrs. King. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to testify 
before this committee. I am very pleased that whoever chose this 
site, it was chosen right in mv neighborhood. I live just around the 
comer. If you go straight back, you would bump into my house. So 
this is a very excellent place to have it, I think, and I know every- 
one in Atlanta would like to have it in their neighborhood. So we 
want to thank you and Senator Fowler, our Senator, for coming 
today to elicit testimony from all of us, and more especially from 
those people in the district who suffer the most. 

I applaud vour commitment to hold regional hearings on the cru- 
cial issue of investment in our children, which will define what 
kind of a nation we will have in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, today 13.4 million American children, including 
one-half of all minority children, are living in poverty. The overall 
poverty rate for children has increased from 13.8 percent in 1969 
to more than 20 percent today. If current trends prevail, by the 
year 2000 it is estimated that 25 percent of all American children 
will be living in poverty. 

Low birth weight among newborn babies and inadequate paren- 
tal care has become so prevalent in the Nation that we have a 
higher infant mortality rate than 18 other countries. The Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund estimates that 27 children die every day in 
the United States because of poverty. 

Today, in the wealthiest Nation on Earth, one out of every six 
children have no health insurance, nearly 1.5 million children are 
malnourished. Millions of our children have never even seen a den- 
tist and millions more have not received immunizations that were 
once routinely provided for all American children. 

It is estimated that nearly 10 million American children are in 
immediate need of help from mental health professionals, and less 
than one-third of them are getting any help at all Violent crime 
statistics indicate that a child is safer in northern Ireland than in 
the United States. Every day, nine American children die from 
guns. 

The Head Start Program for young children, which has strong bi- 
partisan support, has been one of the most cost-effective invest- 
ments in our history. Yet, Head Start serves only about one out of 
every six children who need it. Our priorities are out of line when 
the Government provides $300 billion for military spending, but 
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will not provide an additional $4 billion for Head Start to help im- 
poverished children have a decent childhood. 

As Marian Wright Edelman, president of the Children's Defense 
Fund, has pointed out, the needed funds could be raised without 
new taxes if the United States would stop forgiving $4 billion in 
loans made to foreign governments so they can buy weapons from 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, every industrialized nation, except for the United 
States and South Africa, have a generously funded, national child 
care system. Sweden, for example, pays almost 90 percent of ex- 
penses for children who participate in its national network of child 
care centers. In France, national and municipal governments pav 
for about 70 percent of operating costs for day care centers, with 
the parents picking up the remainder of the cost. 

Two out of every tnree mothers receiving welfare, cite the lack 
of afTbrdable child care as the primary obstacle to getting a job. Yet 
child care costs about one-third of the amount needed to maintain 
a family on welfare. 

Only 3 of 16 industrial nations spend a smaller portion of their 
budgets on preschool through 12th grade education than does the 
United States. Nearly one out of three United States children drop 
out of school before finishing high school, compared with only 6 
percent in Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, when we think of child neglect, we think of par- 
ents neglecting their children. But we also have a problem of gov- 
ernmental chila neglect, which is a national disgrace. 

We fund billions of dollars for the space shuttle, star wars, and 
bailing out the S&L's, but when it comes to child care, early child- 
hood education, recreation and other programs benefiting children, 
we are told that there is a need for fiscal responsibility and budg- 
etary restraint. 

Addressing the crisis facing American children will not be an in- 
expensive undertaking, but the Federal Government can make no 
mure cost-effective investment than in the health, education, and 
welfare of the Nation's children. 

The current limits on funding for programs benefitting child de- 
velopment is a prescription for making the United States a third- 
rate nation within a generation. Congress and the administration ^ 
must now act to upgrade the quality of care and education for the 
Nation's children. 

We must increase Federal investment in programs like Head 
Start, Women, Infants and Children [WICl, compensatory edu- 
cation, child care, immunization, prenatal care, and Medicaid for 
impoverished mothers and their children. We need a national 
health care system that insures every single child. We must secure 
full fiinding for community service block grants, which benefit im- 
poverished families and their children. We must also secure enact- 
ment of legislation for family and medical leave rights so new par- 
ents can bond with their children and see that they are properly 
cared for in those crucial early months of infancy. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the care, nurturing and education 
of our children is a matter of the most immediate national security 
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and surely merits an investment commensurate with the needs of 
a great nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to share my 
thoughts with you. 

Senator Harkin. Very profound remarks. Thank you very much, 
Mrs. King. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statement of Coretta Scorr King 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to testify before this committee. I ap- 
plaud your commitment to hold regional hearings on the crucial issue of investment 
in our children, which will define what kind of a Nation we will have in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, today 13.4 million American children, including half of all minor- 
ity children, are living in poverty. The overall poverty rate fo children has in- 
creased from 13.8 percent in 1969 to more than 20 percent today, if current trends 
prevail, by the year 2000 it is estimated that 25 percent of all American children 
will be living in poverty. 

Low birth weight among newborn babies and inadequate prenatal care has be- 
come 80 prevalent in the Nation that we have a higher infant mortality rate than 
18 other countries. The Children's Defense Fund estimates that 27 children die 
every day in the U.S. because of poverty. 

Today, in the wealthiest Nation on Earth, one out of every six children have no 
health insurance. Nearly 1.5 million children are malnourished. Millions of our chil- 
dren have never even seen a dentist and millions more have not received immuniza- 
tions that were once routinely provided for all American children. 

It is estimated that nearly 10 million American children are in immediate need 
of help from mental health professionals, and less than a third of them are getting 
any help at all. Violent crime statistics indicate that a child is safer in Northern 
Ireland than in the U.S. Every day 9 American children die from guns. 

The Head Start program for young children, which has strong bipartisan support, 
has been one of the most cost-effective investments in our history. Yet Head Start 
serves only about one out of every six children who need it. Our priorities are out 
of line when the Government provides $300 billion for military spending, but won't 
provide an additional $4 billion for Head Start to help impoverished children have 
a decent childhood. 

As Marian Wright Edelman, president of the Children's Defense Fund has pointed 
out, the needed funds could be raised without new taxes if the U.S. would stop for- 
giving $4 billion in "loans" made to foreign governments so they can buy weapons 
from the U.S. 

Mr. Chairman, every industrialized nation, except for the U.S. and South Africa, 
has a generously-funded, national child care system. Sweden, for example, pays for 
almost 90 percent of expenses for children who participate in its national network 
of child care centers. In PVance, national and municipal governments pay for about 
70 percent of operating costs for day care centers, with the parents picking up the 
remainder of the cost. 

Two out of every three mothers receiving welfare cite the lack of afTordable child 
care as the primary obstacle to getting a job. Yet child care costs about one-third 
of the amount needed to maintain a family on welfare. 

Only 3 of 16 industrial nations s,>end a smaller portion of their budgets on pre- 
school through 12th grade education than does the U.S. Nearly one out of three U.S. 
children drop out before finishing high school, compared with only 6 percent in 
Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, when wc think of child neglect, we think of parents neglecting 
their children. But we also have a problem oi governmental child-neglect, which is 
a national disgrace. 

We fund billions of dollars for the space shuttle. Star Wars, and bailing out the 
S&L's. But when it comes to child care, early childhood education, recreation and 
other programs benefitting children, we are told that there is a need for "fiscal re- 
sponsioility" and *^udgetary restraint." 

Addressing the crisis facing Am.erican children will not be an inexpensive under- 
taking. But the Federal Government can make no more cost-effective investment 
than in the health, education and welfare of the Nation's children. 

The current limits on funding for programs benefitting child development is a pre- 
scription for making the U.S. a third-rate Nation within a generation. Congress and 
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the administration must now act to upgrade the quality of cnre and education for 
the Nation's children. 

We must increase Federal investment in programs like Head Start., women, in- 
fants and children (WIC), compensatory education, child care immunization, pre- 
natal care and Medicaid for impoverished mothers and their children. We need a 
national health care system that insures every single child. We must also secure en- 
actment of legislation for family and medical leave rights so new parents can bond 
with their children and see that they are properly cared fov in those crucial early 
months of infancy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the care, nurturing and education of our children 
is n matter of the most immediate national security and surely merits an invest- 
ment commensurate with the needs of a great nation. 

STATEMENT OP REV. DIt JOSEPH E. LOWERY, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN 
CraUSTIAN LEADERSHIP COI^ERENCE 

Senator Haukin. The Reverend Dr. Joseph Lowery, president, 
and one of the founders of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Dr. Lowery served as vice president from 1957 to 1967 
when he was nominated by Dr. King to serve as chairman of the 
national board of directors. He also serves AthAnta as a board mem- 
ber of MAETA, Metro Atlanta's Rapid Transit Authority and as a 
board member of the Martin Luther King, Jr., Center for Non- 
violent Social Change. He is a former school teacher and news- 
paper editor. I did not know that about you, Dr. Lowery. 

Senator FowJ^R. It has been a long time ago. 

Senator Harkin. But welcome. Dr. Lowery, another person for 
whom I have the highest admiration and affection. 

Dr. Lowery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator Harkin, 
may I return the compliment, I have long admired your service and 
your stewardship, particularly as it. relates to human rights and 
civil rights, a distinguished career along with our own distin- 
guished Senator, Senator Wyche Fowler, also a leader in this area, 

I am pleased to be here and congratulate the committee for — like 
Mrs. King — for choosing this site in the heart of a ghetto, not the 
ghetto from a disparaging perspective but a ghetto in terms of gov- 
ernment policies and neglect, but a community full of hope and 
pride and commitment to the future. 

A sensitive and wise government official, who was also a U.S. 
Senator, Hubert Humphrey, once said that the character of a na- 
tion could be accurately measured by how it ministered to the 
needs of those among its citizens who are in the twilight of life — 
the aged; in the shadows of life — the ill and handicapped; and the 
dawn of life — its children. 

In our Nation, one of five in the dawn of life lives in poverty. And 
if you are an African-American, nearly one-half. The infant mortal- 
ity rate is higher in some American communities than in certain 
developing countries. In Georgia, infants die at a rate 30 percent 
higher than the national average. 

But I did not come. Senator Harkin, Senator Fowler, my brothers 
and sisters, to cite statistics. Your committee and staff have all the 
dat^ available. My purpose here is to preach the word, sound the 
alarm, proclaim the danger, the ominous threat, the grave peril to 
the soul of America, and to call America to save its soul by saving 
our children and our future. 

The Judeo-Christian ethic, and all of the great religions, under- 
score the precious nature of a child. The joy of the present and the 
key to our future are our children. Our failure to maximize our 
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ministry to our children is a failure not unlike the idolatry that led 
to the faW of earlier civilizations and the greed and corruption that 
contributed to the decay of others. 

A biblical mandate addresses the moral obligation to serve the 
interests of children, and forbid them not. , . , , ^, , , , 

A meaningful future for our nation, and indeed the world de- 
pends on our putting an immediate halt to the forbidding and the 
foreboding, the denial, the depriving of our children of needed and 

available resources. ui • 4. ;^o^i„ 

I would respectfully suggest that our problem is not primarily 
the lack of resources, but the lack of will. We imperil our future 
as a nation by misguided priorities. We would rather build jails 
than schools when we can educate cheaper than we can incarcer- 

Early intervention with our children is a wise investment and 
fortress against later detention. I would urge this committee to em- 
brace early intervention to prevent later detention. 

To adequately serve our children and our future, this nation 
must reorder its priorities and reverse policies that export jobs 
wersels and expand poverty at home. We must reverse policies 
that maior in building smart bombs to implement dumb missions. 
We must put America back to work— rebuilding not only our cities, 
but our character. . - 

Prenatal and maternal health care are sound investments for a 
future filled with dividends of healthy children, employed Pfi-ents, 
a productive work force and a healthy economy. I respectfully urge 
the committee to work to reverse the trend of the past decade to 
disinvest in the well-being of children and the family 

We are shamefully aware of the growing number of cases of child 
molestation and child abuse, a sad but distinctive reflection of the 
sickness of our society. A part of the healing process in which we 
all must participate is to put an end to the systemic abuse and ne- 
glect of our children in health and nutritional care, early education/ 
prevention, and failure of parents who lack the skills the education 
and the resources to adequately provide for their children. Our ne- 
glect and misdirected priorities render our children vulnerable to 
disturbed predators. Only today on television, this mornmg on the 
'Today Show" I believe, a man who is now in prison for child mo- 
lesting called the Nation's attention-held a press conference 
granted an interxaew, to remind us that the neglect of our children 
makes them vulnerable to predators such as he. We must end the 

neglect of our children. , ,^„r.( 

I respectfully urge the committee to work for full employment 
with adequate wages. I respectfully urge the committee to work for 
intensified efforts to teach parenting skills at work and study. As 
we rebuild our industrial base, we must not only provide day care 
for children, but we ought to, at the job site, provide parenting edu- 
cation for parents of those children who are employees of these in- 

^^"I'^espectfully urge the committee to work to eliminate poverty, 
particularly among the largest population of the poor-our chil- 
dren We know by painful experience that undemounshed, 
unhealthy children do not learn as well, they become drop-outs, 
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they are sconied and degi*adeJ, and they are more likely to become 
problematic rather than socially responsible. 

I urge the panel to work to provide education to prevent our chil- 
dren from having children; for we know from painful experience 
again that children cannot provide for children and that poverty is 
recycled again and again from children having children. 

Next, and finally, Mr. Chairman, I would urge this committee to 
work to eliminate violence from our society. We are a violent soci- 
ety and the chief victims of violence today, are our children. I am 
tired of going to funerals and preaching funerals of your^ black 
lads who are victims of our violent society. We have glorified vio- 
lence, we have sanctified war, we have made guns holy and the 
chief victims of our folly are our children. We must have a rebirth 
of spirituality in this country that turns away from violence and 
helps American citizens turn to each other and not on each other. 

Our indignation against violence in the streets must be matched 
by our indignation against violence in the suites, for economic vio- 
lence is equally as devastating to our children as violence in the 
streets. We have deserted the good spouse of spirituality in our 
country and we are carrying on an affair with the prostitute of 
greed and materialism. The products of this affair are violence and 
corruption. We must not only condemn looting of stores in the 
streets, but we have to condemn the looting of S&L*s v/hich robbed 
the future of resources needed to address our children. 

And finally, war, capital punishment, violence in the movies our 
literature, the glorification of violence, has led us into a dark pit 
of violent explosion and nowhere is it worse, this volcanic explo- 
sion, than in Mt. St. ghetto. 

PRKPARKl) STATKMKNT 

We urge the panel to work unceasingly to address the problem 
of poverty and violence, to work for full employment. There has 
been no commitment to full employment with adequate wages since 
the Humphrey-Hawkins legislation. We urge this commitment to 
include prenatal and maternal health care, education to prevent 
child pregnancies, and a new birth of national character to minister 
to the needs of those in the twilight, the shadows and in the dawn 
of life — our children. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement follows:! 

Statkmknt ok Kkv. Joski'H E. Lowkky 

Mr. Chairman and Members of thifl distinguished committee, a sensitive and wise 
government ofp.cial said, that the character of a nation could be accurately meas- 
ured by how it ministered to the needs of those among its citizens who are in the 
twilight of life— its a^ed; in the shadows of life— the ill and handicapped; and m the 
dawn of life— its children. , 

In our nation, one of five in the "dawn of life" lives m poverty, and if you are 
African-American, one of three. The infant mortality rate is higher m some Amer- 
ican communities than in certain developing countries. In Georgia, infanta die at a 
rate 30 percent higher than the national average. ,i *v j , 

Hut 1 did not come to cite statistics—your committee and staff have all the data 
available. My purpose here is to sound the alarm— to proclaim the imminent dan- 
ger—the ominous threat— the grave peril to the soul of America— and to call Amer- 
ica to save our children and our future! 

The Judeo-Christian ethic, and all of the great religions, underscore the precious 
nature of a child. The joy of the present and the key to our future are our children. 
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Our failure to maximize our ministry to our children is a failure not unlike the idol- 
atry that led to the fall of earlier civilizations and the greed and corruption that 
contributed to the decay of others. 

A biblical mandate addresacs the moral obligation to serve the interests of chil- 
dren and "forbid them not!" 

A meaningful fiituro for our nation and indeed the world depends on our putting 
an immediate halt to the forbidding and foreboding— the denial and depriving of our 
children of needed and available resources. 

I would respectfully suggest that our problem is not primarily the lack of re- 
sources, but the lack of will. We imperil our future by mi abided priorities. Wc 
would rather build jails than Rchools when wc can educate with less cost than we 
can inccux:crate. 

Early intervention is a wise investment and fortress against later detention. 

To adequately serve our children and our future this nation must reorder its pri- 
orities and reverse polides that export jobs and expand poverty. We must rxjverse 
policies that miyor in building smart bombs to implement dumb missions. We must 
put America back to work— rebuilding our character and our cities. 

Pre-natal arid maternal health care are sound investments for a future filled with 
dividends of healthy children, employed parents, a productive work force, and a 
healthy economy. I respectfully urge the committee to rcvense the trend of the past 
decade to disinvest in the well-being of children and the family. 

We are shamefblly aware of the growing number of cases of child molestation and 
child abuse, a sad but distinctive reflection of the sickness in our society. A part 
of the healing process in which we all must participate is to put an end to the sys- 
temic abuse and neglect of our children in health and nutritional care, early edu- 
cation/prevention, and failure of parents who lack the skills, education and re- 
sources to provide for their children. Our neglect and misdirected priorities render 
our children vulnerable to disturbed predators. (Only today on TV!) 

1 respectfully urge the committee to work for full employment with adequate 
wages. I respectfully urge the committee to work for intensified efforts to teach 
parenting skills at work and study. As we build our industrial base we must not 
only provide day care but parenting education even on the job site. 

I respectfully urge the committee to work to eliminate poverty— particularly 
among the largest population of the poor— the children. Wc know by painful experi- 
ence that undernounshed, unhealthy children do not learn as well, become arop- 
ouU, suffer scorn and degradation, and arc more likely to become problematic ratti- 
er than socially responsible. 

! especialK' urge the panel to work to provide education to prevent children from 
havinff children; for we know from painful experience that children cannot provide 
for children and the poverty is recycled again und again! 

Finally, we urge the panel to work unceasingly to address the problem of pov- 
erty—with full employment, adequate wages, pre-natal and maternal health care, 
education to prevent child pregfnancies, and a new birth of national character to 
minister to the needs of those in the twilight, the shadows, and the dawn of life. 

Senator HarRIn. Thank you very much. Dr. Lowery. Do you 
mind if I plagiarise a little bit on some of those things you said — 
could I use some of those? 

Dr. LoWERY. Well the first time you mention something we said, 
you should quote us. 

Senator Harkin. All right. [Laughter.! 

Dr. LoWERV. The second time, you can say some wise person 
said, and the third time, just say it. [Laughter.] 

Senator Harkin. I will start first by recognizing Senator Fowler 
for any comments. 

Senator FoWLER. Mr. Chairman, thank you. Obviously thank you 
for inviting these two national leaders, both of whom happen to be 
Georgians of which we are veiy proud. We commend them, and you 
can see why their national leadership is recognized and emulated. 

I want to be brief in my comments and would like to begin by 
thanking both Dr. Lowery and Mrs. King for taking the time to 
come here today. Dr. Lowery just made, in his usual eloquent way, 
the case that w6 must eliminate violence in the streets and in our 
economy. That the only way we can help our children who are vie- 
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tims of poverty is to eliminate all forms of violence and we are r.ot 
going to do that until there are at least $8 to $10 an hour jobs 
available for ^eoplc. We must be able to provide employment with 
livable and adequate wages. So unless you have a substitute for 
people taking to v.he streets, where they can provide for themselves 
and their familiei;, I do not s;ee any way out. We have \x> have poli- 
cies and leadership that will create jobs that give folks not only the 
hope but the promise that if they do their work and our children 
stay in school and off dmgs, that there is a reward when they grad- 
uate and it is a job where they can hold up their head with pride 
and fend for themselves, and be productive citizens. 

Like Senator Harkin, I spend an awful lot of my time in the high 
schools and grade schools getting the kids to stay in school, do 
their work, say no to drugr. and to say that I am there to help them 
when they get out with a job. But right now when they call me and 
say Senator Fowler, "I have done my work, where is the job?", I 
cannot deliver and that is a failure of our national leadership. We 
realize our shortcomings but we have got to continue to work to- 
ward these goals. 

May I ask Mrs. King — I know you and Dr. Lowery are in agree- 
mont—but after you heard Dr. Lowery's presentation, I might just 
ask you, of all the services for young people that v/e so desperately 
need in Atlanta, what would you prioritize, what do young mothers 
and children need more than anything else at this time, thfxt is not 
being provided? I know it is probably hard to isolate one, but 1 just 
wondered if anything immediately came to mind. 

Mrs. King. Well, it seemy to me the first thing one has to have, 
as you have just stated, is a decent income, you know, a mother 
has to have income to take care of her children. And it is hard to 
say one thing because once she has an income, she has to go out 
and earn it and that means she has to have care for her children. 
So we have got to have day care at a rate that she can afford for 
tlie jobs that she can get. That may m.ean she has to be trained. 
So I mean, it is really hard to isolate, it seems to me, to say one 
particular thing because I do not think we are doing enough of any 
of these. 

Senator Fowi.KR. And the circle has got to be closed. 

Mrs. KrNG. It has got to be closed, so that is why it is .such a 
difiicult problem, because it has been allov,'od to get so massive, 
now the response has to be a massive response. You know, we can- 
not continue to neglect this because we are creating more and more 
social problems for our communities and the neglect ends up in sit- 
uations like we have recently seen in Los Angeles and other places. 
And this ifnust the beginning, I think. 

Senator Fowler. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you, 

Senator Haukin. Thank you very much, Wyche. 

I again want to follow up on Senator Fowler*s question and I 
want to bring it back to the Los Angeles riots. I will just ask both 
of you the same question that I have asked almost all of our lead- 
off witnesses in all the cities. What lessons do you think v/e have 
to learn from the Los Angeles riots, in your own words, what les- 
sons are to be learned? Jobs obviously. 

Mrs. King. Well I do not know who wants to speak first. 
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Dr. LOWERY. The eldest. 

Ms. King. The eldest— well that is you. [Laughter.] ^, , , 
Martin used to say that violence is the language of the unheard, 
and when people are not being listened to, when they are not being 
given any hope for the future, when there is complete hopelessness 
and despair, more than likely they will turn inward and on those 
things that are closest to them, that they have access to. bo that 
is why people destroy their own neighborhoods and they destroy 

It is beginning to be felt there, you know, when we engage in vio- 
lence people will listen to us. And unfortunately that seems to, be 
the way it is, do only enough to satisfy people until the next time 
around We never really look at what is the root f^s^e of the vio- 
lent outbreak And I think ail of us really understand this but ic 
does not seem we as individuals have the power to change the con- 
ditio!,, but collectively through our Government and the private 
sector and institutions in our society, we can change some things. 
We can make a difference in the lives of people. 

And that is really what I think has to happen. We have to be 
serious about what we sav we believe in. It is soremini scent of the 
late 1960's, 1967-68, when Martin Luther Kine, Ji. wa= des- 
oeratelv tn^ing to get the Nation's attention to deal with the needs 
Sf peopV^ the ghetto. And he earned the Nation that if we did 
not-at that time we had a war and he said the bombs that ex- 
plode in Vietnam will surely explode in the ghettos of our Nation 
and that is when the whole concept of the poor peoples campai^ 
which would assure a job, an income for a family was projected. 
And of course we never really have moved on that except to get a 
bill that was watered down called the Humphrey-Hawkins bill 
which I was a part of, chairing one of the committees and wc did 
work for 4 years and we got legislation but it never got imple- 
mented So you know, we still have that job to do somehow. 

Dr LOWF.'UY. I think I agree with everything Mrs. King said. 1 
think the basic lesson to be learned is that as » "ation ^^J^J- 
reap what we sow. I do not thmk we have learned that. The sanie 
thing happened in Washington and we put a Band-Aid on the can- 
cer fnd here we are 25 to 30 years later with the same problem 
We have sown disrespect for the poor, we are reaping disrespect for 
the system. We have sown contempt for the poor, we are reaping 
contempt for the svstem. , 

Mrs Kinp is right, we have created a notion that the onlv way 
to get "hurt is through violence. And even though we praise the ad- 
vocates of nonviolence, we pull the carpet out from under t^iem bv 
ignoring their advocacy and ignoring their warning until the vol- 
cano has erupted and then we wonder why those advocates do not 
run out there and put a stopper in the volcano. 

You took away all our handles when you ignored our advocacy 
and you give the impression that what you say is irrelevant. Some 
writer said you have to go get Arsenio Hall and others because 
those are the only ones we listen to, those are the ones we pay at- 
tention to. And so we are reaping what we sow. 

Our priorities have been on smart bombs, as I said, to tultill 
dumb missions. 
Senator Hakkin. I wrote that one down. 
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Dr. LOWERY. All right. [Laughter.] 

But the truth of the matter is 

Senator Harkin. You will hear that one around 
^rJ^l' ^continuing]. That is where our priorities are vou 

know and then we eo around blaming the Japanese The Jaoanese 
did not make us build all these bomb!, the Japanese were bmS 
products that were salable. How many people in here own a smart 
bomb, let me see the hands— anybody here' 

[No response.] 

Dr. LowERY. Not even two Senators. 
How many people in here own a VCR' 

br"t?,wPRv "^H- ""'^^g^ °" it though, 

ur. 1-owfcRY. How many people own a VCR let me see vnnr 
hands— hold up your hands. ' ^® ^"""^ 

[Show of hands.] 

Dr LowERY. Now that is the problem. We are making smart 
bombs which nobody is buying, not even the Israeli, we haTto 
Z'VC^. r- ^'''^ ^ '"^ the Japanese are mak- 

[Baby cries.] 

Dr. LowERY. It was not that bad, was it? [Laughter ] 

We are directing our resources toward these dead-end alleys 

ment ^n^^^^f ^ ^'T^""^- toward full employ- 

ment, and not a matter of charity, we are talking about parity Peo- 

foVori; wanTS .f"'^ ''^ ?f'' "^^^^'H about people drnorwan^ 
AfWo' ^u^® °" welfare. Anybody that advertises a job in 

Atlanta or any other metropolitan area of this country, I guarantee 

JJer iight ^ ''^'^ ''^'^ '^^'^ 2,000^peofre [n"Se 

dowTowi ltl™- ''''' ^'^^^ ^'^^^ °P-ed in 

Dr. LowERY. That is right. 

Senator Fowler, i jqO applications for six jobs 

Dr. LowERV. To flip hamburgers. 

Senator Fowler. To flip hamburgers at $4.25 an hour 
1- '^^r u^S'^X; minimum wage. And some of the Deoole in the 
hne for both Burger King and tie hotel had masters' de^els. So 
t IS not a matter that people are not getting residy, we are iust 
fa'^io^ TWp^' are saying if you get %ady%et%i;epared there 
•^J I V. "° because the jobs are overseas. Ai^d you 
Senators ought to go back to Washington singing the old song we 
used to sing when I was in school called "My Bonnie lies oJer thi 
ocean, my Bonnie lies over the sea." It had a chorus' "BriS Lck 
bring back, bring back my Bonnie to me." Sing bring back my jobs' 
to me, because we lied and we are reaping what we are sowing 

Senator Fowler. I was singing "Sending Nellie Home." 

Dr. LOWERY. Is that what it was? I am a year or 2 older than 
you are, we were singing "Bring back Bonnie." 

■ ^ ^^^^ promises to people, we have got to 
Xlnf °"'' Pr°"^!^'' '^^""°t exclude people in the midst of an 
S 11 ^T^^y "^i^^" ^^"^ ^27 million in one night, when 

baseball players do not want to sign a contract-here is a young 
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guy out of Florida State, Neon Deion, and they offer him $1 mil- 
lion — who was it, one of the two, I get them mixed up. 
Senator FowLER. Falcons. 

Dr. LowERY. Falcons offered him $1 million — and I am not blam- 
ing you, Evander, if I could make $27 million a night, I would fight 
somebody myself. [Laughter.] 

Not going to be you, baby. [Laughter.] 

Or Larry Holmes either, I might take old fat George Foreman or 
somebody. 

But when Deion can turn down $1 million — I mean they offered 
him $1 million and he said it is not enough, baby. And here are 
people with college degrees working hard, studying, and cannot get 
a job except for minimum wage, something is wrong with the sys- 
tem. And if we do not learn the lesson of Los Angeles, that that 
is the tip of the iceberg, that the real explosion is yet to come be- 
cause you cannot continue to perpetuate a system where the rich 
are getting richer and richer and fewer and fewer and the poor are 
getting poorer and poorer and more and more. That is going to ex- 
plode. And the lesson is that we reap what we sow. If we continue 
to sow insensitivity to the poor, if we continue to sow the seeds of 
exclusion on the basis of race and ethnicity and even class, we are 
going to reap the whirlwind. We are sowing the wind, we are going 
to reap the whirlwind and I hope that the kind of sensitivity that 
you two men represent, that somehow — I do not know what the 
Democrats are doing, they are playing a very cautious, close-to-the- 
vest game, they do not seem to want to disturb anybody. 

Senator Harkin. That has never been one of my problems. 

Dr. LowERY. I appreciate your campaign and I guess maybe, you 
know — I do not know, maybe play it safe and get in, but my experi- 
ence has been if you play it safe and get in, you tend to play it safe 
to stay in. And we need some bold, daring leadership in this coun- 
try that leads us beyond the superficiality that we have experi- 
enced over the past decade or so. If we do not, we have not yet seen 
the whirlwind, that is yet to come. 

Senator Harkin. God bless you. Thank you both very much. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Thank you both very much for leading us off. 

Dr. LowERY. Can I take up an offering now? I am unemployed 
now, I retired 2 weeks ago, so I take up an offering every chance 
I get. Evander, could I speak to you about a loan? [Laughter.] 

Senator Fo\M.ER. You will make it as a singer before you will 
make it as a fighter. 

STATEMENT OF EVANDER HOLYFIELD, UNDEFEATED^taEAVYWEIGHT 
BOXING CHAMPION. ATLANTA, GA 
Senator Hakkin. Our next witness, Mr. Evander Holyfield, the 
undefeated heavyweight boxing champion. 

Dr. LOWKUY. Give him a hand, give the man a hand. [Applause.] 
Senator Harkin. In addition to Mr. Holyfield's well-known and 
highly successful athletic career, he has also given very generously 
of nis time and money to several causes that support children. Ad- 
ditionally, Mr. Holyfield has dedicated his heavyweight title to chil- 
dren and I quote his own words here, "As proof to all of them that 
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with hard work and dedication, they can succeed at whatever they 
choose to do in life." Very profound words. 

Mr. Holyfield began his boxing career at the age of 8 when he 
entered a peewee tournament and went on to compile an amateur 
record of 160 wins, 14 losses. 

The committee is pleased that Mr. Holyfield agreed to testify be- 
fore us at this time. Mr. Holyfield also supports the Warren Street 
Boys and Girls Club in Atlanta and Camp Best Friends, which is 
a summer camp for Atlanta inner-city children. He makes financial 
contributions to both public and private schools and has an active 
speaking schedule to students across the country to motivate them 
to stay in school. 

Mr. Holyfield, we are proud of you, proud of your accomplish- 
ments and honored to have you here today. Please proceed as you 
so desire. 

Mr. Holyfield. Thank you. 

I am here to let everybody know that it is so important to not 
cut the program, and speaking of how important it is, I am one of 
the people that succeeded from a program that was not cut at the 
time that I started going through Boys Club. Boys Club was a pro- 
gram that was funded and at that time there was a lot of kids' par- 
ents that could not afford day care after school programs and the 
Boys Club provided programs for education and for sports. 

I guess a lot of people just do not realize how important it is for 
a kid to have something to do afler school. In today's society, a lot 
of parents are working — either one parent is working or both par- 
ents are working. And the kids get out of school, do not have any 
parents or any guidance. And when kids are kids, they are going 
to be kids, meaning that regardless of education, a kid 14 is going 
to act 14 when there is no supervision. 

And I truly believe the reason why our country is in trouble is 
because of lack of money to different funds, meaning that when I 
went to the Boys Club, I was under supervision all the time, mean- 
ing that one thing I learned is sportsmanship and I learned to re- 
spect elders because I was always under supervision. And I was al- 
ways around people that showed responsibility. And I feel that a 
part of my responsibility as an adult now is because of responsibil- 
ity that I was under as a kid and that is the reason why I said 
the funds for programs need to continue. 

Today, there are not as many kids in the Boys Club as there 
were at that time because of funds. The cost of membership is a 
lot more and a lot of people cannot afford it. At that time, I guess 
as a kid, I took it for granted because membership was a quarter, 
and for some people that could not afford that, it was free. And you 
cannot put a price tag on supervision. I was not raised with my fa- 
ther, but I went to the Boys Club and there were a lot of men there 
that were role models for me. It was not anybody that was famous, 
but it was just people who donated their time. It was a lot of Jay- 
cees and other programs who donated money to the Boys Club to 
help the Boys Club as far as helping the kids with their education. 

When I was in Slaton Elementary School, we had a spend-the- 
day program, in which the kids who v/ere behind in their work got 
a free tutor. Today, that is unheard of, free tutoring; everything 
costs money. Back then it did cost money, but we had people who 
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donated money to help. And I truly believe that lack of education 
is the reason why we have kids in the street for drugs. Lack of edu- 
cation is the reason why we have prejudice — it is a very important 
thing, lack of education. I realize that without education and 
health benefits, we as a people in the United States, we can never 
be a family. 

Being heavyweight champion of the world today, I realize that I 
was brought up one way in a house. My mother brought everybody 
up to share, meaning to share if we had a cousin, a nephew that 
was not doing well, brothers and sisters who were not doing well; 
we tended to chip in to help. And I truly believe in this nation 
where we should be a family that we are not working in, we are 
working out first. Any time you can work out and not in, you are 
a hypocrite, meaning if I cannot love my brother, I could not really 
love you all either. And as a nation, if we cannot love the people 
in our country, then we cannot love anybody, we are a hypocrite 
if we can reach out to help across the seas in foreign countries but 
we cannot help the people here. 

It is so important to help the people here where we can love each 
other. If we are ever going to try to get over this racist barrier, we 
have got to help each other, because just as I am heavyweight 
champion, I have brothers and sisters. I am the youngest one and 
the way to make my brothers envious of me is not to help them. 
I help everybody in my family where we can all respect each other, 
and love each other. What we have to do as a nation, we are going 
to have to reach out and help others where we can respect. And 
as we help our kids, then when they get older, they will help oth- 
ers. 

That is the reason why I am so dedicated to the program of help- 
ing kids because I have not forgotten the program that I came 
under al che Boys Club. I was a kid who could have been one of 
the kids that probably would have grown up to be nothing if I 
would not have gotten the opportunity. Without the opportunity, no 
one goes anywhere. So it is so important to reach out and give a 
person an opportunity. 

Just as long as I live and breathe, I am always trying to give 
someone an opportunity to be better, to be better because I got an 
opportunity. And that is the reason why I feel that it is so impor- 
tant today to not cut back the funds, to give to kids, but to help 
parents, because if you do not help the parents, then the kids are 
not going to be able to help themselves. And when I say help thern, 
I am talking about health insurance which means health insurance 
that is important, prenatil care, it is important to have a healthy 
kid, dental insurance. When I speak of dental insurance, it has got 
to be affordable. I realize, you know, as a kid, if a kid has rotten 
teeth, a lot of times a kid does not even want to go to school be- 
cause kids are going to joke. You ask why kids drop out, kids drop 
out for the things that v/e feel is not pressure. As an adult, you can 
pretty much say anything and it will not bother me, but you know, 
as a kid, the little things bother you and kind of distract you from 
getting a good education. So it is important to meet the necessities 
of these kids, meaning the little things that we might not think are 
much, are very important to kids. A kid cannot take much. But if 
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ou do not take care of the kid, they will be just as hard on their 
ids. 

So we have to give them love, which is the most important thing. 
So I am here today speaking out for the kids and saying please do 
not cut the program. 

Thank you, [Applause.] 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Lowery, you watch out, you have got com- 
petition here. 

Dr. Lowery. I will make a deal with him; if he will not preach, 
I will not box. ILaughter.] 

Senator Harkin. Well, Mr. Holyfield, thank you very much for a 
very profound and excellent statement. All the things you said — it 
is obvious you are a very caring individual, very compassionate, 
you talk about chipping in to help. 

I guess what struck me is when you talked about your family 
and then you broadened it out to talk about our whole country as 
a family. Someone a long time ago said that we are not iust a na- 
tion of, I think he said at that time, a hundred or so million indi- 
viduals, each out there on our own, but we are more like one fam- 
ily, where the interests of one is bound up with the welfare of oth- 
ers. And that is again how we have to start looking at ourselves. 
I appreciate what you said there. 

It is obvious to me you have not forgotten your background. If 
you might indulge me just a second, you said something that kind 
of caught me there when you said as an adult if they say things 
about you, it does not brother you, I think I can speak for both of 
us, being in the business we are in, people say things about us all 
the time and if we took it to heart, we could not get up in the 
morning. 

Senator Fowlkk. Could not show our face. 
Senator Harkin. That is right. 

But you are right, as kids, things really strike home to kids. 

Again, if you will indulge me just a second, again we all have our 
own personal experiences. I was bom and raised in a town of 150 
people on the other side of the railroad tracks. My father was a 
coal miner all his life, did not have an eighth grade education. My 
mother was an immigrant. My parents raised six kids in a little 
two-bedroom house out in the middle of nowhere. I have said be- 
fore, one of the things that made me so tough was when you are 
sleeping three to a bed on a cold winter night in Iowa, you get to 
fighting for covers, and you get tough awful fast. [Laughter.] 

But I can remember — ^you said something about dental work, we 
never had any health care. I never saw a dentist until I was a 
sophomore in high school and I still have the fillings to prove it too. 
We had gone to a small country' school, but we had a priest in our 
church who decided that some of us kids were going to go to this 
Catholic school in the city. And so he got a little van and got one 
of the parishioners to drive us into this school in the city which 
was an all boys school. It was quite a thing for me, I had not been 
to a big city like that and I can still remember kids taunting me 
because of my rotten teeth. Is that not amazing? You said that this 
morning and no one has ever said that to me in all these years, 
and it just struck home to me. I can remember even at that time, 
I had never really thought about it, I just thought that was one of 
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the things you went through in life when you had rotten teeth. I 
could not even afford dental work then, but thank God, someone 
got me to a dentist who fixed up my teeth for nothing. 

So you are right, as a kid things really hit home with you and 
when kids do not have adequate health care and dental care and 
they do not have the kind cJf care and love that they deserve, Dr. 
Lowery is right, when you sow disrespect, you reap disrespect. 

I am sorry for doing that, but you just really struck a very re- 
sponsive chord in me. 

And I guess the only question I would have for you is you grew 
up here, you .talked about your experience in the Boys Club, you 
are now back working with kids, so you have been there, you are 
now an adult; are conditions getting better or are they getting 
worse for the kids, compared to what vou had? 

Mr. HoLYFiELD. I would say that things are not better, they are 
gettmg worse, because of the funding. If the funding is not there, 
then a lot of people are pressed because of no jobs and when you 
tell someone to donate time and they do not have a job, then the 
attitude is different because society believes it is all about money 
now And they would kill your kid just to feed their kid, when I 
speak of that meaning to sell your kids drugs just to make money 
to go feed their kids, it is one kid for another. And so what you 
have to sa;y, things are bad, and it is going to take more than one 
person, it is going to take a nation of people to decide what is more 
important. And when you say more important, you have got to look 
at kids because if you look at how life is, if a kid is abused as a 
kid, when that kid grows up, he abuses his kids. 

So the important thing is someone has got to make a sacrifice 
and I think as adults we have to take the back seat and let the 
kids ride in the front seat where the kids continue to do it for other 
kids. Being from the Boys Club, I go back to the Boys Club now 
and I see that the club is not as crowded as it used to be when 
things were donated. A lot of parents just do not have the funds 
to pay for the kids togive the proper supervision. 

Senator Harkin. There is a lot more pressure on kids today I 
think, than when we were young, at least when I was young. . 

Mr. HOLYKlKi.p. It is, because as a kid, you know, growing up at 
Boys Club, membership was a quarter and if you were pretty good 
in anything, you know, sports or anything, it was free. And it >ou 
were a member and you paid a quarter, you could bring pretty 
much your whole family free, at least for 2 weeks for them to have 
a chance to see whether they like it or not. Now, if you do not have 
the money, they turn kids away, which is sad when you see a kid 
living in a neighborhood where there is not a swimming pool and 
Boys Clubs is the only place around that has a pool and the kids 
are 8 or 9 years old and two kids do not have the membership, they 
cannot swim, you see them turned around. That is sad. 

Senator Harkin. Yes; as you see all the things that happen to 
kids in Atlanta, if you could just sort of snap your fingers or wave 
a wand or if we could provide something, what would be a couple 
of things, maybe additional services, what additional services 
would you want to see for kids? 

Mr. HOLYKIKM). The most important thing is an education. I 
truly believe that if you do not educate a kid at a young age, then 
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they have missed the basics. You know, I realize from the faniily 
that I was in, there were eight of us, and I had my sister v^^o was 
I guess 15 years older and she had kids my age and the difference 
between her kids and me is that she educated them at the age of 
4 and 5 how to read. And my mamma w ^rked and I played all the 
time and my niece— we are the same age— we were in the same 
class and she could read and I could not. I was embarrassed be- 
cause she could read and I could not and I could not figure why 
she was so much smarten So I realize today that an important 
thing is to catch the kids at a younger age. 
Senator Harkin. Get them early. , , . , . ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Mr HOLYFIELD. You send a kid to school in kindergarten or tirst 
grade if that kid has not learned to read, the kid is behind al- 
ready And once the kid gets in school and feels that they are not 
smart enough, you know, you close everything out, you stay to 
yourself, you do not talk about that because you do not want no- 
body to know just how dumb you would be at the time. And I real- 
ize that it is important. It is important to reach out and have a 
good education program set for kids by the age of 4 years old, from 
that point on, instead of saying well when you get out of high 
school will you be able to go to college, no, because a lot of parents 
cannot afford to educate the kids the proper way because the fact 
is that they are out working trying to make a living for the kids 
and a lot of time have not got a good education pnor to that, so 
the value of education is not important, which pushes the kids to 
the point of sports and that is their whole dream. i , • . 

As an athlete I realize that the worst situation for anybody is to 
have to go into sports because of the chances. Coca-Cola gave me 
the opportunity to go speak to the kids about education and not 
about sports for the simple reason there are only about 300 ath- 
letes in the whole world that make enough money so when their 
career is over they can go on living. So it is not important to me 
to go out and tell the kids, be a football player or basketball player 
because I realize that the system manipulates athletes when it 
comes to professions. i 
Dr LOWKRY. You can go to preachmg. ILaughter.J 
Mr HoLWiKLO. People look at me and say, you know, boxers 
make a lot of money. No; I make a lot of money, a lot of boxers 
do not make enough money to do anything. It is so important tor 
me to tell the kids, look, education is insurance, meaning that it 
you do not make it, you still have got a good education, you can 
always work and always live comfortable. And that is the most im- 
portant thing. That is the reason I do not parade about how good 
it is. I am happy that I made it, but you know— I thank ^d that 
I made it because I am one in a milHon boxer that makes that kind 
of money. If you were to prorate it, you would probably say boxers 
make right about $20,000 a year if you were to prorate it for how 
many boxers there are out there trying to make an honest living. 
Dr. LoWKRY. Thai is tremendous. . . j. .j 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Holyfield, you are indeed a unique individ- 
ual, a unique individual. [Applause.) 

Senator Fowi.KR. All I can say is you have said it all and we are 
grateful for you. You know, you are preaching to the choir here and 
this will enable us to take your message back to the policymakers. 
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We might even talk to the Vice President who wants to talk about 
family values; he should listen to you. It is hard to have family val- 
ues if you do not have any health insurance. It is hard to have fam- 
ily values, as Mrs. King says, when you are trying to have a job 
but you do not have any day care. It is hard to have family values 
when they veto parental leave bills so that mothers can go home. 

Evander, let me ask this one question on another subject — it is 
not really another subject but you did not have a chance to touch 
on it. Guns are killing all our kids, as you know, and you see it 
all the time. It is probably the No. 1 health problem in America, 
is children with these guns. Wilh the respect that they have for 
you as you go around to these high schools and grade schools and 
talk to kids, is there anything that you have been able to think of 
to say to them that they respond to, that they do not need these 
guns, thsy have got to take another route? Is there any message 
that you have been able, that they are hearing and that we should 
be pursuing? r j-rc 

Mr. HOLWIP^LD. I do get an opportunity to go to a lot of different 
high schools in town and out of town, and I guess there are three 
reasons that a kid will pretty much listen to what I have to say 
and at least give it a chance. For one reason, people always identify 
with a winner and, you know, being heavyweight champion, it 
shows that I am a winner; and two, because of the fact that I can 
relate and tell them look, 1 was just as poor as you or even poorer; 
and three, because the fact is that Vv^hen people feel that you have 
overcome a barrier, they relate it to their 'elves, I feel that every- 
body has a barrier regardless of what yov ^re, people have hard 
times. 

And what I really say to the kids is this, I make them realize 
that look, I am no more important than you, 1 say we are people 
and when I look at you, I look at you as a man or a woman and 
I respect that. And I say what you want in life is what you have 
got to really work for, you have to get your priorities in line. I let 
them know that, you know, at 8 years old, I wanted to be some- 
thing im.portant. I said J did not know what I wanted to do because 
generally if you tell a kid that I knew that I wanted to be heavy- 
weight champion from the time that I was 8 and I knew I was 
going to be, you will lose a lot of kids right at that time. And it 
is important to be truthful, to let them know that I did not know 
what I w^antod to do, but I wanted to be important. And then I let 
them knovv^ that the point of being important is to respect yourself, 
meaning that you love yourself. 

You know, I ask the kids do they love themselves. Of course, ev- 
erybody ?ays well ves, I do. Then if you love yourself, will you take 
drugs, like that. It you love yourself, why would you hurt yourself? 
I say if you take drugS: then you do not love yourself A kid starts 
to realize well I do love myself Then one thing is I told them not 
to take drugs because I say if you love yourself, you will not hurt 
yourself And in that .sense, I say if you do not huil yourself, then 
you — for one thing, you make a stop right then and there because 
an injured person is hard to perform. I let them know that my body 
i5; a company and when 1 hurt myself, you knovt^, I hurt the com- 
pany. And I tell them it is the same thing with them, you know, 
a mind is a terrible thing to waste. If you are taking drugs, then 
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you are going to lose your mind, then how can you get a job Then 
1 tell them this, I say if you go to jail at 17 and you spend 5 years 
after 5 years you have got to start over again, I say finally you will 
be 45 years old still starting over, I say yeah, it gets depressing 
and you will be a homeless person on the street, 

I let them know to take life one step at a time and I tell them 
you know, my mother told me all my life, if there is anything you 
are going to do or anything you are going to be, be the best. And 
1 let them know that being the best is not to the point of how much 
money you make— the joy of life is love, it is loving what you do. 
And 1 tell them the reason why I am successful in boxing is be- 
cause I love the game of boxing— I love it. So when it comes time 
to get up, time to train, no one has to ask me to do something I 
love doing. And I tell them, I say you should not choose your career 
by how much money is to be made, you should choose your career 
by what you love doing because there is not enough monev some- 
one can pay you to be happy doing something that you do not like 
doing. You will get tired of it, there is not enough money, because 
1 have done jobs that were OK, but I did not like what I was doing 
and regardless of how much money it was, I found myself bein^ 
lazy and not doing a good job. 

My mother always told me if you are going to do something, do 
something that vou love doing. Well you know, I love the game of 
boxing and it shows in my performance, because I am the best 
LApplause.J 

^ And you cannot put a price tag on love. You know, I think people 
in general get caught up in a status situation, they feel that my 
house has got to be x amount of dollars, but if you are happy with 
what you have, then you can go to sleep and wake up just like any- 
body else and not have any problems. You know, all my life I want- 
ed a car, it did not make any difference what kind of car, I just 
wanted to be able to move when it was time to move. People have 
to realize you cannot live in a car. Some people's cars cost more 
than the house that they are living in and they put their values 
in a different area. 

As I speak to these kids, I break it iown to them where that th6y 
can understand because if you get your values mixed up into tennis 
shoes, you want a $150 pair of tennis shoes and you have got to 
go to a place that is probably not even worth $150, what value is 
that, why put your value on something that is going to wear out 
When you talk to kids like that, it makes sense and even after I 
get to speaking to kids, some kids come up and say you know you 
are right, I am going to give it a shot because I let them know' that 
it IS not about being a boxer, it is not about being a doctor or law- 
yer. It IS what you love doing, it is what you love doing that is 
going to make you happy and what you are going to look forward 
to waking up in the morning doing, I just could not see myself sit- 
twig behind a desk, I always see myself doing something very rug- 
ged, and you know I am doing something rugged. But I am happy 
and that is the must important thing, is that in life when people 
are happy— of course, if I am happy I can do something to make 
you happy, but if I am bitter with myself, it is just going to be so 
hard, it is gomg to take a lot of work for me to try to do something 
to accommodate you when I am bitter. 
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So that is the reason, you know, I tell the kids it is important 
for you to go out and seek a career or do something that you love 
doing. When you fmd that you love yourself and this job that you 
have got and when people see you it is just so easy to respect how 
you are doing. You can be somebody else, but why would you want 
to be somebody else — find something that you love doing and if it 
is not the same thing your friend is doing, it is OK. But if you are 
productive yourself, then you will not be envious of your friend if 
they are making it, you can pat them on the back and say, you 
know, I am glad that you are making it. 

And I truly believe that a lot of times we break up friendships 
because people want to be like each other and it is hard to be like 
each other. I can say that Jesse Spikes is my attorney but he is 
my friend, and when I talk to him, you know, I love what he has 
to say because I learn from him. I feel that sometimes you sur- 
round yourself with people who are diflFerent and that is good and 
it is like a brain, you gather in so many different things and no 
one is envious of each other, but I guess if I was a lawyer just like 
he was there would be a little competition there and sometimes it 
is good not to be in competition all the time. You know, I have com- 
petition any time I get in the ring. When I get home, I like the 
family where there is no competition, there is nothing but love. So 
I tell the kids the most important thine is love and you cannot put 
a price tag on love. And that is it. [Applause.) 

Senator Harkin. One of the things that we do in all of our hear- 
ings is to hear from the young people themselves, not iust the older 
people, but I want to hear from the kids themselves because I be- 
lieve sometimes— most of the times if we listen to the young voices, 
we leam what is vt, ]\y important. We have just had some excellent 
testimony from Evander Holyficld, Mrs. King, and Dr. Lowery. 
Now let us hear from some young people. 

I will ask them to come up. Debbie Lackey, Almeda Ringer, and 
D'Anthony Reaves, please come up to the table. 

We will just go in this order. Let me introduce you all first and 
then we will hear from you. First is Debbie Lackey, Debbie is 18 
years old, a participant in the Teen Services Program at Grady Me- 
morial Hospital where she made her first visit for a 6-week exam- 
ination following the birth of her daughter who is now 3 years old. 
She enrolled in the program for special followup on a case manage- 
ment basis and for specialized adolescent family planning services, 
which she could not receive at her local family planning clinic. 

Her mother assists with child care while she is in school to com- 
plete her high school education. She is determined to be self-suffi- 
cient and would like to continue her education in nursing or com- 
puter science. 

Almeda Ringer attended Head Start from 2 months old until the 
age of 5. Almeda is going into sixth grade at King Middle School, 
she is an A student and would like to attend Clark College and be- 
come a lawyer. Almeda likes swimming, reading, math, movies, 
and shopping. Sounds like my daughter. 

D'Anthony Reaves attended Head Start from 3 years of age to 
age 5. He graduated from John Hoke Elemental School where he 
was student body president, had perfect attendance and was an 
honor student. He will attend King Middle School in the fall. He 
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is presently at day camp and loves sports such as football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and D'Anthony has two certificates for Softball. He 
would like to attend Morris Brown College and become a lawyer in 
addition to playing professional baseball or football. 

I always tell our young witnesses that this is a formal hearing, 
and so just remember some day when you are older and your chil- 
dren are growing up, if you ever want to look in the records, you 
will see that your statements will be there in Washington, DC, in 
the records. 

STATEMENT OF DEBBIE LACKEY, TEEN PARENT, TEEN SERVICES OF 
ATLANTA, TEEN PARENT PROGRAM, ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. So again, thank you all very much and Debbie, 
welcome and please proceed as you would like to proceed. Tell us 
what is on your mind. 

Ms. Lackey. I got pregnant at 15, I did not plan to do so. How- 
ever, I did want my baby after I found out I was pregnant 

My daughter was bom April 23, 1989, she is now 3 years old. I 
was given an appointment at the Teen Services at Grady for a 6- 
weeks checkup before I left the hospital. At the Teen Services Clin- 
ic, I was assigned to my own counselor, Ms, Washington. On that 
day I got my examination and a method of birth control. Ms. Wash- 
ington told me she wanted to see me again in 1 month just to talk 
to me and see how I was doine. 

I see Ms. Washington regularly every 3 months. We talk about 
school, how my baby is doing and just whatever else 1 need to talk 
about. We talk about how I am doing with my method of birth con- 
trol and they take care of any problems I have, 

I feel like I can talk to Ms. Washington about any of my prob- 
lems. I feel she cares about me and understands the kinds of prob- 
lems teen-agers have after they have a baby, I am glad the Teen 
Clinic was there to help me not to get pregnant again, so that I 
would still have an opportunity to do the things I really want to 
do with my life. 

PUKPARKD STATKMKNT 

1 am involved in a program that is helping me receive my GED. 
If I had not enrolled in the Teen Services Program and kept my 
appointment, I could have been pregnant again and getting my di- 
ploma may have been delayed even longer. We need programs for 
teens like this now more than ever. [Applause.] 

Senator Harkin. Very good, Debbie, very, very good. 

[The statement follows:! 

Statkmknt ok Dkhiuk Fjvckky 

I got pregnant at fiaccn, I did not plan to do so. However, . did want my baby 
aflcr 1 found out I was pregnant. 

My daughter was born April 23, 1989. She is now 3 years old. I was given an 
appointment to the Teen Services at Grady for a 6 weeks check-up before f lea the 
hospital. At the Teen Sei*vices Clinic I was assigned to my own Counselor, Ms. 
Washington. On that day I got my examination and a method of birth control. Ms. 
Washington told me she wanted to sec me again in one month just to talk to me 
and see how 1 was doing. 

I sec xMs. Washington regularly every 3 months. We talk about school, how my 
baby is doing and just what ever else I need to talk about. We talk about how I'm 
doing with my method of birth control and they take care of any problems I have. 
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I feel like I can lalk with Ms. Washington about all my problems. I feel rHc carei 
about me and understands the kind.s of problems teenagers have after they have 
a baby. I am glad the Teen Clinic was there to help me not get pregnant again, 
so that I would still have an opportunity U> do the things I really want to do with 
my liTc. 

I am involved in a program that's helping me receive my GED. If I had not en- 
rolled m the Teen Services Program and kept my appointment I could have been 
pregnant again and getting my diploma may have been delayed even longer. We 
need progi-ams for teens like this now more than ever. 

STATEMENl^ OP ALMEDA RINGER, HEAD START GRADUATE. ATLANTA. 
GA 

Senator Harkin. Now we will go to Almeda. Almeda, welcome 
and please tell us what is on your mind. 

Ms. RiNGKR. My name is Almeda Ringer. I started Head Start 
Parent/Child Center when I was 1 year old. Because it was a par- 
ent/child center, my mother also attended. My mother attended 
classes in child growth and development, nutrition, and motiva- 
tional workshops. Through my mother attending classes and vol- 
unteering in the classroom, she was later hired as a full time staff 
member and works for Clark Atlanta University Head Start. 

Head Start helps kids to communicate and to share with others 
at an early age. Head Start helps to build confidence and self-es- 
teem. Through Head Start, I was able to visit the 200, circus, and 
other events with children of my age. 

Head Start is about books. I remember our teacher reading to us 
at an early age. One of my main interests today is reading. My love 
of reading has helped me to have an A average in all my classes 
for the past 5 years. I Applause. I 

This past June, I graduated from Ralph McGill Elementary 
School and in the fall I will be attending King Middle School as a 
sixth Grader. I think every child should have the opportunity to 
have the early childhood educational training. At Head Start I had 
the chance to interact with children my age and to develop social 
skills. 

My goals are to attend Clark Atlanta University and to become 
a lawyer. (Applause.) 
Senator Harkin. That was wonderful, Almeda. 

STATEMENT OP D'ANTHONY REAVES. HEAD START GRADUATE. AT- 
IfJVNTA,GA 

Senator Harkin. D'Anthony, welcome, and please tell us what is 
on your mind. 

Mr. Rkavks. Good morning and thank you for inviting me to this 
program. 

Hello, mv name is D'Aiithony Reaves, I started Head Start at the 
age of 4. Head Start helped me prepare for kindergarten. Some 
things we take for granted, like how to pronounce your name cor- 
rectly and how to relate to the other children. 

Head Start develops confidence and self-esteem at an early age. 
While attending Head Start 

Senator Harkin. Just get right into that microphone there. 

Mr. Reaves. While attending Head Start, I had the opportunity 
to attend several events, to visit the zoo, circus, center for puppetry 
and other events with the children who attended school with me. 
I was introduced to groups and to reading. I am thankful for my 
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Head Start experience, I developed confidence in myself and with 
that confidence I have been able to do many things. 

I served as student body president and am an honor roll student. 
I love football, basketball, baseball, and play all three sports. I won 
a certificate for sports and won a Coca-Cola self-control nonviolent 
certificate and most improved student of the month from the Unit- 
ed Family Life Insurance Co. 

I read a lot and my favorite magazine is Sports Illustrated. 1 
hope to finish school and attend Morris Brown College and become 
a lawyer. 

Head Start is not just for the children, it is for entire families. 
This past school year, my mother attended the lectures and classes 
provided at Head Start for parents. Yes, Head Start works. [Ap- 
plause.! , A J 

Senator Harkin. Three outstanding young people. And now you 
see why we like to have you testify. I do have some questions for 
you. 

But I first of all want to introduce three people very important 
to all of you and I think that they deserve a round of applause too. 
Almeda's mother is here. Bertha Ringer. Now where is Mrs. Ring- 
er? Stand. [Applause.! , . ^ , . i_ xr ^ - 

And D' Anthony Reaves' mother, Valene Baker is here. Valerie. 

^^^'d^he 'person Ms. Lackey talked about, Ms. Washington, your 
counselor, is here. Ms. Washington. [Applause.] 

Thank you. I will just make a couple of statements here. I nave 
always insisted that we have young people testify and I will con- 
tinue to do that as long as I chair the subcommittee. [Applause.] 

That is all right, go ahead. [Laughter.] 

One of the things that we have not talked about too much tod^ 
is the importance of— and Mr. Holyfield mentioned it— early child- 
hood education, getting the kids early on. And I do not mean just 
when they go to school, I mean before school. 

I had someone tell me a little over 1 year ago that we have to 
rethink education in this country and that education begins at 
birth and the preparation for eclucation begins before birth. We 
know, for example, that if a child is bom low birth weight and the 
mother has not had proper nutrition and health care, that that 
baby will be born with a lower LQ. than a baby who is born full 
term and is healthy. We know that. And it has been studied and 
we have found that a baby who is bom to a healthy mother, full 
term adequate nutrition, can have an LQ. of about 13 points high- 
er than a low birth weight baby. And that 13 points difference 
could mean the difference between success and failure. 

And a lot of times, when we do not have healthy babies and we 
do not have nutrition programs and counseling and we do not have 
Head Start programs that are funded, then their lives are stunted 
from that moment on. We try to patch and fix and mend later on, 
but we are not too successful. ^ , ^i. i 

So that is why I think it is important to focus here on the early, 
early childhood education. And that is why it is important that you 
are here. 

Debbie I am very proud of you, I am proud that you have gotten 
your life' in order, that you are studying hard, that you are m 
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school. I extend that pride to your counselor also. I know she must 
be a tremendous human being because in your testimony you men- 
tioned how close you were to her. 

What have you learned at the Teen Services of Atlanta that has 
been helpful to you in taking care of your own child, what are the 
best things that you have learned there? 

Ms. Lackey. Well I learned to have respect for myself, finish 
school, get my education, to practice my method of birtn control so 
I will not have a repeat pregnancy. 

Senator Harkin. Well that is good, that is good. Your daughter 
is now 3 years old, right? 

Ms. Lackey. Uh-huh. 

Senator Harkin. What things did you find that were most dif- 
ficult to get to support you and your child? What are the things 
that you felt were most difficult for you to get that you wanted to 
get and that you needed for yourself and your child? 

Ms. Lackey. Medicaid. 

Senator Harkin. Did you get maternal and child health care 
when you were premant? 
Ms. Lackey. Uh-huh. 

Senator Harkin. You did? Good. And your baby was bom 
healthy? 
Ms. Lackey. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. That is good. And she is a healthy 3-year-old— 
a daughter, right? 
Ms. Lackey. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. WTiat is her name? 
Ms. Lackey. Martica. 

Senator Harkin. Is she going to be enrolled in Head Start? 
Ms. Lackey. Yes. 
Senator Harkin. Soon? 

Ms. Lackey. Well right now she goes to nursery. 

Senator Harkin. Oh, she is, so you have already started her? 

Ms. Lackey. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Good for you. And then you will have her in 
Head Start, is that right? 

Ms. Lackey. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Good, 
want to now move to 
D'Anthony. 

Almeda is what, 11 years old? 

Ms. Ringer. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And D'Anthony, you are 11? 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Now Ms. Lackey is a little bit older than they 
are. What advice have you got for them, especially in terms of sex- 
ual activity, what advice have you got for them? 

Ms. Lackey. I would tell them to stay in school, get their edu- 
cation, communicate with their parents, to say no to drugs, and 
that is it. [Applause.] . . tt , 

Senator Harkin. Almeda, did you enjoy your experience in Head 
Start? 

Ms. Ringer. Yes. 



give her the right start. Well Debbie, I 
Almeda here, Almeda Ringer and to 
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Senator Harkin. What was the best thing you liked about Head 
Start? 

Ms. RiNGKR. I liked when the teachers read to me. 
Senator Harkin. When what? 

Ms. Ringer. I Hked when the teachers sat down and read to us 
and when our parents came in and talked to us. 

Senator Hajrkin. Did you feel it was good for your mother to be 
there too? 

Ms, Ringer. Yes. 

Senator Harkin, That is probably one of the good things about 
Head Start, it brings the mother in, right? 
Ms, Ringer. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Now you were how old when you went to Head 
Start, Almeda, 2 months? No? How old were you, 1 year, you 
think? And you stayed in Head Start until age 5? And now you are 
an A student and going into the sixth grade. 

Ms. Ringer. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. I have a daughter who is 1 1 years old and going 
into sixth grade next year too, she is not quite an A student. I will 
tell her about you, Almeda, tell her she had better start studying 
harder. 

But do you think that really helped you to get good grades later 
on, wlien you were in Head Start? 
Ms. RiNGKR, Yes. 

Senator Harkin. What is your favorite subject? 
Ms. Ringer. Reading and math. 

Senator HarkIN. Reading and math, two of the most important 
subjects you can learn. And you have got great plans for yourself 
too. Grood for you. 

Mr, Reaves. Now you started Head Start at 3 years of age, right, 
and went through to age 5. What did you like most about the Head 
Start program? 

Mr. ReavEvS. To pronounce my name coirectly. 

Senator Harkin. How is that? 

Mr. Reavt-:s. Pronounce my name correctly. 

Senator Harkin. Yes. 

Mr. Rt:AVES. Get prepared for kindergarten. 

Senator Harkin. Do you feel you were prepared for kinder- 
garten? 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. I will bet you were. And you were student body 
president. 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. At John Hoke Elementary School. 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And you say you want to become a lawyer. 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. How about President of the United States? 
Maybe? [Laughter.! 

I mean if you have already been student body president, it 
sounds like you have got a good start. Well I think you should 
think about something like that. 

Would you like to be President of the United States? 

Mr. Reaves, Yes. [Laughter.! 
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Senator Harkin. Good for you. 
Voice. Senator 

Senator Harkin. Well that is what this is all about, breaking 
down those barriers to try and make it possible. 

Voice. But also Almeda should think about being President. 

Senator Harkin. Oh, that is right. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much. I appreciate that, you are right to say 
that. I just pointed that out because he was student body president 
already, I thought maybe he was going in that direction. But you 
are very right to point that out. In fact, you know, we have a lot 
of women running for the U.S. Senate this year and I sure hope 
we get a lot more in the U.S. Senate, I will tell you that. We would 
have a lot different outcomes in some of these bills if we had more 
representation of women in the U.S. Senate. 

I have often wondered what the outcome of a lot of those votes 
would be like if instead of 98 men and 2 women, we had 98 women 
and 2 men. It would sure be a lot different. And I have got to add, 
I think a lot better too. 

You are correct on that and I appreciate that. 

Well D'Anthony, at Head Start, your folks came with you, right, 
it was kind of a family thing, right? 

Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. The family was involved with you. Do you think 
that is important? 
Mr. RI':aves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Would you say that every young kid ought to 
go to Head Start? 
Mr. Reaves. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. How about you, Almeda, do you think every 
young kid ought to go to Head Start? 
Ms. Ringer. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Now Debbie, you did not go to Head Start Pro- 
gram, right? Do you remember? 
Ms. Lackey. I think so. 

Senator Harkin. You think you went to Head Start too? That is 
good. 

Well you know, right now, in the entire United States only about 
one-third of the eligible kids in America that are eli^ble for Head 
Start get Head Start, one out of three. And I think it is time that 
we made it three out of three. A lot of people say that is going to 
cost a lot of money, but I think it is money well spent and well in- 
vested. It is not spent money, it is invested money, right? Because 
those of you that are in Head Start, I know have a lot better hope 
and I think better confidence in yourselves. 

The first hearing we had in Newark, NJ, I will never forget this, 
we had a young woman who testified— well young to me, she was 
28 years old — and she came back to testify because she was just 
graduating from medical school as a doctor and she was in one of 
the first Head Start programs in Newark, NJ, when it first started 
20 some years ago. And she wanted to come back to testify. I asked 
her about Head Start, I said what did Head Start really do for you? 
And she said it gave me the hope and the confidence that I could 
do whatever I wanted to do, and here she is graduating from one 
of the best medical schools in America. 
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So I say to each one of you, I know I share the pride in you that 
your parents have in you and I am sure your friends and relatives. 
Keep that hope alive, keep your dreams up and study hard and I 
know you can be whatever you want to be. OK? 

Thanks for being here. [Applause.] 

Now our fourth panel I will call to the witness table. Dr. Judson 
Hawk, senior advisor for children's issues, the Carter Presidential 
Center; Dr. Wilham Elsea, Commissioner of Health, Fulton County 
Health Department; Mary Frances Williams, Director of Advocacy, 
Families First, and founding board member of Georgians for Chil- 
dren; Dwight Evans, executive vice president, Georgia Power; 
Hortense msey, elementary school teacher, Benteen Elementary 



STATEMENT OF DR. JUDSON L. HAWK, JR., SENIOR ADVISOR FOR 
CHILDREN'S ISSUES, THE ATLANTA PROJECT, CARTER PRESL 
DENTIAL CENTER 

Senator Harkin. Again, I thank you all for being here at this 
hearing and taking time out of your busy schedules. We will just 
go in the way I called you up. First, we vAU start with Dr. Judson 
Hawk, senior advisor for children's issues at the Atlanta Project at 
the Carter Presidential Center. 

'^'^^u^t^^"}^ Project is attempting to improve conditions in 20 
neighborhoods in Atlanta over the next 5 years. I have read a lot 
about it in newspapers all over the country and I am very intrigued 
by the whole project and how it is movine. 

Dr. Hawk is a native of Atlanta, a pediatrician with 40 years of 
experience. He has also served on the staff of the Scottish Rite 
Children's Hospital, in public clinics, and children's programs. He 
IS a tive in public health and education and is the State coordina- 
tor ior Federal access to health. 

Dr. Hawk, welcome to the subcommittee, and please proceed as 
you so desire. 

Dr. Hawk. Mr. Chairman, thank you for being here and welcome 
to Atlanta. 

It is very difficult as one travels the expressways and looks at 
our skyline, but we truly have two Atlantas. I will briefly tell you 
a little bit of the Atlanta Project in one of our Atlantas, but also 
talk about my experience as a pediatrician. 

I really am very privileged to be on full time loan as senior advi- 
sor for children's issues with the Atlanta Project, which I shall now 
refer to as TAP, TAP is another initiative of the Carter Center. The 
needs of expectant mothers and children are of special concern to 
us there. The multiple problems of mothers and children every- 
where in this country are well documented in several places. And 
I shall not talk about too many statistics. 

Most now realize that the overwhelming serious and urgent na- 
ture of these problems call for action. Neglecting these has pro- 
duced an unconscionable and deteriorating state for children and 
the real future of our society. With the sinking of the Titanic, 
mothers and children first became more than a phrase. Now it is 
truly a mockery. 

My remarks will touch on several Federal programs as well as 
the vision of TAP because this project truly strives to reach the 
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basic socioeconomic and health needs of the child as well as the 
family members. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Hawk, I just recognized what time it is and 
I hate to interrupt you now, but I am going to ask each of you to 
take no more than 10 minutes. Could I do that? I would appreciate 
it. 

Dr. Hawk. All right. 

This could well become a model for our entire country. The At- 
lanta Project is challenging and very exciting and I am privileged 
to be here this morning. 

The Nation is crying out for answers to these crises in our inner 
cities; abuse, crime, drugs, inadequate health care, hopelessness, 
joblessness, poverty, teen pregnancy. President Carter plans to fol- 
low the same strategies in Atlanta that the Carter Center has suc- 
cessfully used in the Third World. Through involving of profit and 
nonprofit corporations, foundations and individuals, and amassing 
a huge number of volunteers, hopefully on a one-to-one basis, we 
hope to assist this desperate and deprived population to help them- 
selves. This is the term empowerment. The great society of the 
1960's did not work, we need to learn from it and others and try 
this time to change people. 

tap's geographic area includes approximately 500,000 individ- 
uals in three counties in the inner city area, the majority of whom 
are in poverty. There is an extremely high rate of single parent 
families and teen pregnancies. The area is divided into 20 clusters, 
each identified by a high school in the neighborhood. Through col- 
laboration, Federal and State barriers hopefully will be removed so 
that programs can become more accessible and, therefore, used. We 
must strengthen our neighborhoods and family units in ways pos- 
sible, for this is where dreams are dreamed and goals are reached. 

A comprehensive holistic approach must be forged because the 
categorical segmented programs of the past and the present are 
failing to answer the needs of our mothers and our children. 

I thank you for the opportunity to address the critical issue, in- 
vesting in children. I emphasize the term investment, not cost, as 
the operative word. We cannot demonstrate quarterly profits but 
we can detail what happens when the commitment of dollars is not 
there during the child's development. The high cost— as you have 
said many times, sir, the high cost of neglect will be compounded 
as to what price society must pay tomorrow. Good health is essen- 
tial, for without it, a child cannot develop properly, learn, or play. 

Basic preventive health care is inexpensive. Many times it elimi- 
nates the expensive emergency room or high technological hospital 
costs. Prevention of problems is cost effective. For example, poor 
children in Atlanta like poor children all over this Nation are three 
times as likely to have mental retardation as those affluent chil- 
dren. Recent research has shown by investing in specific health 
and developmental programs from birth to age 3 years, one can 
prevent 67 percent of the associated poverty-related mental retar- 
dation. That is significant. 

It is now also clear that before and durmg a pregnancy, by tak- 
ing folic acid— this is just a simple vitamin, a B vitamin — 50 per- 
cent of spina bifida cases can be prevented. This birth defect is a 
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problem of the spine and is the leading cause of paralysis of chil- 
dren today. 

Lead poisoning exposure can cause significant decrease in IQ, 
even to mental retardation. And there is a recent report of the new 
reconiTnendations there. 

You are well aware and I hope all the other Senators are, of the 
early and appropriate prenatal care because it repeatedly has 
shown the number of premature births and the number of children 
born with congenital abnormalities is markedly reduced. Spending 
an estimated $400 on prenatal care can prevent $200,000 maybe 
being spent on saving the life of a 1.5-pound premature. 

Accidents, the leading cause of death, 10 to 19 years, are all po- 
tentially preventable. Had the 1,000 children's tragic deaths in 
1987 m Georgia been prevented, the collective lifetime income of 
these children during their productive years was calculated at $750 
million. Obviously, it is costing us a whole lot. 

Childhood immunization, as this committee well knows, remains 
the cornerstone of prevention of our health care system. Shots are 
the introduction to the health care system for many parents. Yet 
there are man>; who are not receiving this and, therefore, are not 
getting preventive care. 

And we are having epidemics in this State as well as elsewhere. 
Mrs. Bumpers and Carters' initiative will help erase this national 
disgrace. The lack of prevention is affecting the bottom line of this 
State and our Nation and this is well documented. 

Medicaid, which is a very fine program, yet it has problems as 
well. Medicaid has been expanded so that more children could be 
involved, yet it is a State-regulated dollar program. For every eligi- 
ble Medicaid child in Georgia receiving care, we estimate that there 
are two others who are eligible, yet they do not get that care. Oth- 
ers do not have any coverage, yet they need it and they are not eli- 
gible. 

Early periodic screening, diagnosis and treatment, EPSDT, the 
preventive aspect of Medicaid, is only being used by 20 percent of 
those eligible. This, I think, illustrates that true access to care 
means not only availability but knowledge of how important it is 
to have that care. The two-tiered system of care that we have today 
is not working for the patient, it is not working for the provider. 
And we must ask ourselves why, we must consider alternatives. 

The previously mentioned programs represent a small portion of 
our country's piecemeal effort that now substitutes for a health pol- 
icy for children. We should consider bold action on the Federal level 
as your predecessors did in the 1920's when they started the Chil- 
dren s Bureau. One of the Bureau's many accomplishments, until 
It was dismantled in the 1940's, was to get children out of the work 
force and back into school. Children are again in the work force, 
in the fields, and on the streets trying to survive. Bold action is 
now needed. 

Necessary access to health care should not be on a financial cri- 
teria. Today's economics mean that many parents are gambling 
with their child's life, hoping that the fever and pain would go 
away. Many lose. We entitle all children to an education and as 
you have just appropriately pointed out, it should be also an early 
school education, a preschool education, because we know of the 
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importance of a knowledgeable work force. Yet we do not entitle 
children to the basic preventive health care measures. This occurs 
in most other industrialized nations. A healthy body and mind pro- 
vides us the opportunity to compete. In Georgia, we are graduating 
only 65 percent of our children from high school. What a waste of 
human resources and potential tax revenues. 

I urge vou and your entire committee to consider establishing a 
national health policy, beginning with expectant mothers and chil- 
dren and developing a universal system of health care for all pre- 
school children. I think our very wonderful children's panel, every 
one of them pointed out how important their preschool Head Start 
program was to them. We must ao this for all. 

These measures would help to assure that every child is healthy 
and ready to learn when they reach school age. We cannot wait 
until they get to school and then say now it is time for you to start 
learning. Beginning with health concerns of expectant mothers and 
children first would be cost effective, humane, and it would begin 
to put us back into a leadership role in the world marketplace. 

In conclusion, we cannot accept rhetoric, patchwork, and token 
action. There must be pragmatic proposals of meaningful action. 
We must invest more in children, yes; but compassionate, con- 
cerned leadership at our national and State capitols is also an ab- 
solute necessity. There is so much that we can do, and we must do 
it. We cannot continue to neglect. 

You know, there really is no real preventive health care system 
out there today. We talked about this yesterday with immuniza- 
tion. We must. 

I would like to close by reciting one line out of a poem that ap- 

Eears above a day care center in Hone Kong. If you do not remem- 
or anything else, please remember this one line. "As the child is, 
the world of tomorrow will be." 
Thank you very much. [Applause. 1 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Hawk, thank you very much. I will remem- 
ber that, you may hear me saying that again some day. 
Dr. Hawk. I hope so. 
Senator Harkin. You will. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM R. ELSEA, COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, 
FULTON COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. Dr. William Elsea— I hope I pronounced that 
correctly. 

Dr. Elsea. Almost, more like Elsea [pronouncing!. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Elsea is the commissioner of health for the 
Fulton County Health Department and professor of preventative 
medicine at the Emory Medical School ana serves as clinical profes- 
sor at the Morehouse Medical School. He formerly served as an epi- 
demiology intelligence officer at CDC, was a Peace Corps physician 
in east Africa and also served as director of health in Cincinnati 
and Lexington, KY, and as deputy commissioner of health in Buf- 
falo, NY. 

Dr. Elsea, I thank you very much for being here and I might just 
say for the record that all of your statements will be made a part 
of the record in their entirety and if you could just summarize it, 
I would appreciate it. 
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Dr, ErjSEA. Thank you so much, Senator Harkin. It is indeed a 
great honor to be able to speak before you as a great advocate of 
health for not only children, but for other people. I am not sure 
which is the greatest privilege, to actually speak before you or hear 
the great people who have preceded me. It is a wonderful group 
that you have got here. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you. 

Dr. Elsea. I will easily stay within 10 minutes and I think much 
less. You know. Southerners speak rather slowly at times, but actu- 
ally I come from north Missouri, just 50 miles from Iowa, so maybe 
I can speed up a little bit more. 

Senator Harkin. What hometown are you from? 

Dr, Elsea. Kirksville, MO. 

Senator Harkin. Oh, that is just right near where I am from. 
Dr. Elsea. I am glad to know that. 

We believe this great country of ours is not adequately meeting 
most of its important obligations, or at least one, and namely, that 
is assuring planned and wanted children, protecting, caring for and 
nourishing them. Even those of us concerned about our standard 
of living of our elderly, we think must see that the future of our 
older people will depend to quite an extent on how we treat our 
children. 

I speak from the perspective of an urban health director from 
Fulton County which serves 90 percent of the city of Atlanta which 
has the — we used to have the second highest poverty rate in the 
country. There are about seven cities that have gone down, so it 
is now about ninth highest poverty rate. 

More than 50 percent of the births in the United States are un- 
planned, and at Grady Hospital 80 percent are unplanned. Of our 
teen pregnancies, 80 percent are unplanned in Fulton County. A 
University of Georgia study found that just for the teen births for 
1 year, the public cost was $232 million for the State of Georgia, 
$26 million for Fulton County. The United States has the highest 
teenage pregnancy rate in the industrialized world and the rate in 
Fulton County is 50 percent higher than that; namely, 185 per 
1,000 females. Despite these extreme indicators of need, Federal fi- 
nancial support for family planning fell by one-third between 1980 
and 1990. 

One study found that for each dollar spent for family planning, 
$4.32 in public funds are saved in just the next few years. 

Fulton County provides special teen clinics in seven areas, one 
of them is on Sunset Avenue, one block over this way. They are 
like the Grady ones, we are proud of them. Services provided are 
family planning, primary care, educational sessions, problem solv- 
ing, sex education, substance abuse, et cetera. We hire student 
leaders we are proud of to help us relate to the schools. They are 
popular, provide remarkable services, and yet they have essentially 
no Federal support. 

Infant mortality is a priority we have heard mentioned before. 
We believe it follows next in priority order to family planning. We 
believe the United States and Fulton County and the Georgia rates 
are disgraceful, not only because they are higher than, as we see 
it, 23 other countries, but the black rates are approximately twice 
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the level of the white rates, Fulton County has a rate higher than 
that of Georgia. Georgia is 12.3 and Fulton County is 14.5. 

Infant mortality, I would like to make the point, needs to be ad- 
dressed not so much to save the approximately 150 infants who die 
in Fulton County each year, but to assure healthy beginnings for 
the other 98.5 percent of infants. Most infant deaths are associated 
with inadequate birth weight. 

Inadequate prenatal care is a major contributor to these rates. At 
Grady Memorial Hospital, about 20 percent of women are receiving 
no prenatal care. Of these, 30 percent deliver babies prematurely, 
26 percent use alcohol, 20 percent use cocaine during the preg- 
nancy. Reasons given for no care were logistics such as transpor- 
tation, child care, work, et cetera; personal barriers such as depres- 
sion, inability to obtain abortion, drug abuse, pregnancy denial; 
and third, awareness problems. 

The problem of prenatal care is a colossal one, there are multiple 
opportunities to correct. I will only mention a couple. 

We would like to have a trained home visitor lor every high-risk 
pregnant woman and every newborn infant. Unfortunately, funding 
for such perinatal case management has been mostly lost this year. 

We have a rather exciting program — one moment to talk about 
that. It is quite successful. It is called our Parent-Infant Interven- 
tion Program. We identify high-risk expectant mothers, offer them 
weekly educational sessions regarding health care, parenting skills, 
nutrition, child care, home visits, stress reduction. Special video- 
tapes which identify common problems to them, discuss them. To 
date we have had 800 high-risk women go through this and there 
have been no infant deaths among those. And thelow birth weights 
appear to be less than 10 percent of what would ordinarily be ex- 
pected. We received the UNICEF and Carter Center award for that 
program in 1990. 

The next stage of need that has been discussed, and I have got 
to say another word about it, is for general child care. In Fulton 
County, 32 percent of children ' ^low age 5 are below poverty and 
only 22 percent of those receive Head Start. 

We have fine care provided by specially trained pediatric nurse 
clinicians in well child clinics, 20 locations. Unfortunately we do 
not have enough nurses to do all of that, we have a nursing short- 
age and inadequate funding. EPSDT, as Dr. Hawk mentioned, has 
been a very good thing but only a fraction of the children eligible 
are on it and there are many other children who are not eligible 
for it. We Uy and serve them in our child health clinics, but do not 
have nearly the capability. Many private providers will not accept 
either Medicaid or these without Medicaid. 

Immunization has been mentioned. I will only mention briefly 
that one survey recently indicated that 42 percent of our 2-year-old 
health department clients were — only 42 percent were fully immu- 
nized. We brought together a coalition of all major parties seeking 
to define these problems and deal with them. Special help has been 
given by "Every Child by Two" initiative with Mrs. Jimmy Carter 
and Mrs. Zell Miller. Our Scottish Rite Hospital and our State 
Medicaid programs have contributed significantly to that effort. 

Now I want to mention one of the most — as I see it, one of the 
greatest problems of our society, and it is reflected by the leading 
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cause of death, that has not yet been mentioned, of Fulton County's 
children, age 15 to 19. Know what that is? It is homicide, homicide 
particularly by guns. Tho rate for Fulton Cotmt/s black males age 
15 to 19 is 151 per 1,000 per year. This is twice the U.S. rate, 17 
times higher than the overall U.S. rate of 8.8 for the total popu- 
lation — mostly by handguns. This tendency— and by the way, last 
year, I just learned, there were 1,200 guns confiscated from city of 
Atlanta schools, including two shotgims. This tendency toward vio- 
lence and use of lethal weapons is, of course, a particularly Amer- 
ican problem. The Ust of remedies is large. We think one of the 
main ones is handgun control. 

Probably the most important thing we do in our health depart- 
ment in trying to prevent violence is throu^^h education, interven- 
tion and treatment of drug and alcohol abuse. Drugs— this is an- 
other thing you all may not know — is that drugs, including alcohol 
are the primary underlying cause of more years of life lost in Ful- 
ton County than any other cause. And this is true probably for 
most American cities. We run at the health department a 100-bed 
drug treatment center, emphasize programs for pregnant women, 
mothers and their children, including detoxification, off-site half- 
way houses, special out-patient clinics. We treat youth aged 17 and 
above in that center and then have speci-*! treatment programs for 
adolescents, including family and day treatment. All of these pro- 
grams have more patients than we can handle and about 30 to 90 
percent of it is federally funded. 

Now I am about to wrap up. We want to progress for a moment 
to opportunities to dealing with school health. With the support 
and encouragement of Governor Zell Miller, there are 15 special 
different projects for children begun around the State of Georgia. 
They are doing a bunch of exciting different things. However, the 
opportunities for health education, including violence prevention 
and health services in the public schools, remains, in my view, rel- 
atively untapped, both here and around the country. There are not 
health educators, specially trained. Most schools do not have school 
nurses and when they are present, they are too often only used for 
first aid, rather than prevention and education. 

PRKPARKD STATEMKOT 

The last thing I would say is that there is not space to deal with 
so many of the problems that are so important, like lead poisoning, 
child abuse, HIV disease, and the very worthwhile things such as 
women, infant, and children nutritional program. I would like to 
mention we think there is a marvelous opportunity here and it can 
be available in many other cities around, and that is the Atlanta 
Project begun by President Jimmy Carter. We think it is a remark- 
able opportunity to form partnerships with neighborhood groups in 
order to fmd ways to improve the health of mothers and children 
involving lots of people both in target areas and around the city, 
that will not otherwise be involved. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Elsea, thank you very much. 

[The statement follows:] 
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Statemknt of William R. Ej^ea 



Senator Harkin, and members of the subcommittee, thank you very much for the 
attention you are giving this most important subject. We believe that this great af- 
fluent country of ours is not adequately meeting one of its most important obliga- 
tions — namely, assuiing planned and wanted children, protecting, caring for, and 
nourishing them. Even those of us especially concerned about the standard of living 
of our aging population should be aware that the futuix? of our older people will de- 
pend to quit« an extent on how we treat our children, 

1 speak from the perspoctivo of an urban health director with responsibility for 
Fulton County which includes 90 percent of the City of Atlanta — a city with one of 
the highest poverty rates in the United States. 



We believe it is of prime importance that each child be planned for and wanted. 
More then 50 percent of births in the United States are unplanned; of those born 
at our major public hospital in Atlanta, Grady Memorial, approximately 80 percent 
are unplanned. Of births to teen mothera, approximately 80 percent are unplanned, 
A University of Georgia study indicated that the public cost in 1988 for births to 
teen mothers in Georgia was $232,000,000; for Fulton County it was $26,675,000. 
We understand the United States has the highest teenage pregnancy rate in the in- 
dustrialized world. The pregnancy rate for 15-19 year olds for Fulton County is 185 
per 1,000 females-~50 percent higher than the U.S. rate of 113 per 1,000. The Ful- 
ton County black teenage rate is hi^er yet at 240 per 1,000 — nearly 1 in 4 preg- 
nant each year. Despite these extreme indicators of need, federal financial support 
for family planning has fell by one third between 1980 and 1990 when inflation is 
taken into iiccoujit. 

A study by the Allan Gattmacher Institute has calculated that for each $1 spent 
on family planning services, $4.40 in public funds is saved over the first few years. 

It appears that Norplaat, perhaps the most efficient contraceptive des'icc, simply 
implanted under the skin of the arm and lasting five years, may olTer the best 
chance of assuring planned and wanted children for many women* Unfortunately, 
the only way our t\ilton County public young women clients, can get this remark- 
able contraceptive device is to wait in line for a considerable period, and then 
present $500 at the time of the insertion. The high risk women that arc in such 
need of this ciTcctive and undtT-utilixcd family planning method are usually the 
ver>' ones who are least likely to have the fundus available to pay for it. 

'^The P\ilton County Health Department provides special teen clinics in seven 
areas, primarily during aller school hours. Sei'vices provided are family planning, 
primary care, and numerous educational iiessions in such areas as problem solving, 
values, sex education, sexually transmitted discuses, smoking and substance abuse, 
nutrition, etc. Student leaders are hired to help with this education and for out- 
i*each. These clinics are popular, provide remarkable services, but receive very little 
federal support. 

A "tc\?n to teen" project of Em or)' University and Grady Hospital has succeeded 
in assuring that program participants were 5 times less likely to liave sexual inter- 
course than non-participants. 



Infant mortality is the priority following family planning that wc believe needs 
the most attention. United States, Georgia and Fulton County rates continue to be 
disgraceful, not only because they arc higher than 23 other countries, but also be- 
cause the black rales )un at approxiinately twice the lovcl of the wliite rates. Geor- 
gia ranked 49th in the nation for infant mortality in 1989, v/ith a rate of 12.3 infant 
deaths per 1,000 live births. Fulton County had a rate higher than Georgia's at 14.5. 
Infant m.ortality needs to be addressed not so much to save the approximately 150 
infants who die in Fulton County each year, as important as that is, but to assure 
healthy beginnings for the other 98.5 percent of infants. 'Hie graph below illustr-at^'s 
United States, (/corgia and Fullori County rales lor the past eleven yeartJ. 
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Most infant deaths are associated with low birth weight. Georgia ranked 45th in 
the nation in 1989 for low birth weights with 8.3 percent of Georgia infants weigh- 
ing under 5.5 pounds. The comparable rate in 1989 for Fulton County was 10.4 per- 

Inadequate prenatal care is a major contributor to the rates described above. Last 
year only 23 percent of women in Fulton County's public system received adequate 
care defined as having at least 5 visits, with the first visit in the first tnmester 
of pregnancy. It was reported that up to 20 percent of women delivering at Orady 
Memorial Hospital received no prenatal care. Of these, 30.9 percent delivered babies 
prematurely; 26 percent used alcohol, and 20 percent used cocaine during their 
pregnancy. Reasons given for no prenatal care were: (1) logistics (29 percent) e.g. 
transportation, child care, work, etc., (2) persona; barriers (37 percent) e.g. depres- 
sion, inability to obtain abortion, drug abuse, pregnancy denial, and, (3) awareness 
problems (9 percent). .,1*1. u- 1 

The problem of inadequate prenatal care is a colossal one; there are multiple op- 
portunities to correct it. The Fulton and DeKalb County Health Department have 
convened a group of more than 40 major providers on several occasions to plan for 
improvements and seek a "Healthy Start" grant. Unfortunately, we did not receive 
the gran*,, but will continue our joint efforts. We also hope to involve the Carter- 
Atlanta Project" in this movement, especially aiming to make neighborhood people 
a part of it. 1.1., * 

We would like to have a trained home visitor for every high risk pregnant woman, 
and every newborn infant. Unfortunately, funding for this "perinatal case manage- 
ment" has been mostly lost this year. 

We have a rather exciting program which has proven successful in minimizing low 
birth weights and preparing mothers for parenting. It's called the 1 arcnt-lnfant 
Intervention Program. This program identifies high nsk, expectant mothers and of- 
fers them weekly educational sessions regarding health care, parenting skills, nutri- 
tion, and child development. It also provides child care in an infant development 
lab home visits, and relaxation exercises for stress reduction. Specially prepared 
video tape vignettes with soap opera formats focus on problem solving with discus- 
sions of frequently encountered problems. To dale, among approximately -500 high 
risk program participants, there have been no infant deaths and tiie 'ow birth 
weights appear to be less than 10 percent of the expected number. Ihn program 
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received the Survival Domcslic Award for the U.S. Committee for Uniccf and the 
Carter Center in 1990. The funding for this projjram is mostly from Fulton County, 

CHILD CARE 

FoUowinK the progression from family planning to prenatal care then infant care, 
the next sIhkc of need is child care. Here again our society has fallen far behind 
the care provided by many forward thinkine nations. Although the vast majority of 
pre-school children of modferate income families arc enrolled in structured pre-school 
programs, rnly a fraction of those below poverty level receive that advantage In 
Fulton Co v 32 percent of all children under five arc in ramilics below poverty 
level, and only 22 percent of these children arc enrolled in a "Hcadstart program. 

Wc are proud ofthc fine care provided by our specially trained pediatnc nurse 
clinicians in our well child clinics. Unfortunately wc do not have cnoueh nurses to 
meet the needs, both because of inadequate funding, and the nursing shortace. Wc 
help refer children to pediatricians and other care providers of their choice. Medic- 
aid funded children now hiivc more choices as the Medicaid Larly Periodic Scroen- 
fng Diagnosis and Treatment I>rogram (ErePT) fortunately provide for preventive 
services It is clear that there is a large number of children, not elipblc or Medic- 
aid whose families cannot afford preventive care. Although our child health chnics 
do care for many of these children, a large proportion of care providers will not ac- 
cept them. 

IMMUNIZATIONS 

Kvidence ofthc insufncicncy of child health care is nrovided by the low immuniza- 
tion rates ol many major cities, including Atlanta. AjtUugh wc arc able to keep our 
Fulton County child care clients 89 percent immunized at age one and Pf^- 
cent immuni/x-d at school entrance, a state sun-cv indicated ihal only 42 percent 
of two year old health department clients were fully immunized. This points to the 
fact that a large proportion of children did not get their needed immunizations be- 
tween one and two ywrs of age. This rate was among the highest of cities surveyed 
in the country, but'lowest among health districts in Georgia, As the sun-cyors d id 
not look at immunizations given^n any but the individuaf clinics n-'vicwcd (that s 
they did not review for immunizations given by other clinics or physicians), it is 
clear that the rate is actually much higher than this. 

However, there is no questioning oT the fact that immunization rates arc unac- 
ceptabfy low for particular groups S^ch us two year olds both ,n Kullon Coun y and, 
apparently, in most parts of the United States. The Fulton and. DcKalb H<>fllh Dc- 
oartments have brought together a coalition of all major parties involved in immuni- 
ndioM seeking to dcT.nc pmblems and revitalize immunization cjorts. Specia help 
has been given by initiatives such as "Every Child by Two" with the backing of such 
persons af Mrs. ijimmy Carter, and Mrs. ^^ell Miller IVominent hospitals such as 
our Scottish Fitc Hospftal have contributed generously. We bchevc ^he bederal Im- 
munization Initiative is appropriate, and are seeking funds through it to signifi- 
cantly improve our immunization levels. 
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Now I would like to progress up the age range to children of school fg^- Surc'y 
one of the most serious problems faced hy our society is rcllcctcd by the leading 
cause of death of Fulton County's children and youth age 10 ih rough 19. I 'f ho-r'- 
cidc The homicide rate for Fulton County's black males aged 15 through 19 is lol./ 
per 100 000 per year. This compares to a U.S. rate of 76.8 for the same race sex 
and Z group. It is 17 times higher than the overall United States rate of 8.8 per 
100,00) for tlie total population, A major part of these homicides are t^ommittcd by 
handguns. This tendency toward violence and the use of lethal weapons is of course 
a particularly American problem. The list of pos.sible remedies is large. In our view. 
handKUii control should rank at the top. , „ ,. n . u„„iiu n„ 

Protably the most important method employed by the Fulton County Health I)e- 
nartmcnt in preventing violence among both children and adults is through cdu- 
cCon, intervention an3 tn^atment of drug and alcohol abuse ^YT\ll"l''t7 ^hcr 
hoi, are the primary underlying cause of more years of life lost than any othci 
cause, in Fulton County. Atlanta, and probably for niost other Amencan cities The 
Fulton County Health I)epartment runs a 100 bed drug treatment center and ha.s 
social programs for pregnant women, mothers and their children, including detoxi- 
fication, and off site "lial?-way house" beds and special out-patient clinics for womcn^ 
We tre^t youth aged 17 ana above in our treatment center and have special day 
treatment and family treatment facilities for younger adolescents. We also have, as 
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a pilot program in one school, two counselors focufling on drug intervention and re- 
111 aR u of these programs have more patients in need than we can han- 

dle. All have at lesat some federal support, ranging in percentage from 30 to 90 per- 
cent. 



SCHOOL HRAmr 

Opportunities for dealing with children's health, including violence prevention, in 
the schools, arc greaU~we will summarise our views of a few of them. With the sup- 
port and encouragement of Governor Zell Miller, 15 special projects for children 
have been begun around the state of Georgia. Our special project in Atlanta is one 
which bnngs together the resources of the Atlanta Schools, the Goorgia Department 
of Human Resources, the Fulton County Health Department, the Department of 
J«amily and Childrcns Services, and others, in working with high risk children in 
2 selected target elementary schools. The project, called "Vamily Connections" is 
promising in its intent to both define many needs of children and their families, and 
to find new ways to address them. 

Tlie opportunities for health education and health services in public schools re- 
main manv and, for the most part, relatively untapped, both here, and around the 
country. Most schools do not have trained health educators. Subjects such as main- 
taining personal health, sex education, parenting, values, drugs, including alcohol 
and lobacco, and violence prevention seem to be addressed minimally, in 
unsystematic fashion. Most schools are without school nurses— when present, they 
have too oOen been used for "first aid" rather than prevention and education. The 
Atlanta City Schools have recently organized and trained school nurses to do Early 
and Penodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT). This is very promising, 
as there are not currently suffident resources otherwise to provide these services 
for all school children. The Fulton County Teen Clinics number only 7, and they can 
meet only a small fraction of the need. Although we believe it desirable to offer more 
pnmary care with education and counseling in schools, we see little hope of acquir- 
ing the funding required to provide such services in all the schools where it is need- 
ed. 

There has not been Mme or space in this testimony to touch upon many important 
elements for children's health, such as lead poisoning, tuberculosis, HIV disease, 
and worthwhile programs such as the Women, Infants and Children (WIC) nutri- 
tional one. I would like, however, to end my comments by referring to one of our 
most exciting and uniuuc local opportunities for improving children's health. T\u3 
13 the 'Atlanta Project begun by IVcsident Jimmy Carter. As it will be discussed 
by other personB, I will only comment that we find it a marvelous opportunity to 
form partnerships with noighborhood groups in order to find wavs to improve the 
health of mothers and children. This project holds great promise in calling forth re- 
markable efforts from both people in the target areas and the providers of services 
who win find better ways to work together for the enhancement of those services. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present these thoughts. 

STATEMENT OF MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OF ADVOCACY, 
FAMILIES FIRST, ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. Next is Mary Frances Williams. Mary Frances 
Williams is director of advocacy at Families First, a United Way 
agency sennng families in metropolitan Atlanta, GA. Her efforts 
have led to the^passage of legislation on child care, adoption, foster 
care, and child abuse prevention in Georgia. She is a founding 
board member of Georgians for Children, Inc., a statewide child ad- 
vocacy organization. 

Ms. wni iams also serves as a member of the Georgia Policy 
Team, which is participating in the National Family Academy lead 
by the Council of Governors Policy Advisors. 

She received her undergraduate degree frorn Erlanger College 
and a master's degree in social work from the University of Geor- 
gia. 

Ms. Williams, welcome and please proceed. 
Ms. Williams. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin and memoers of the appropriations subcommit- 
tee, I want to thank you for this opportunity to address you con- 
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ceming the children of Georgia, I am just going to highlight my re- 
marks since the day is late. 

I want to point out to you, I think you probably already know 
it, that according to the 1991 Kids Count Data Book, Georgia was 
ranked 50th in the Nation in the well-being of its children. And I 
will not go through all the statistics that relate to that report be- 
cause 1 think other people have already touched on all of them, but 
we do have problems in Georgia. 

I think I would like to say that our children in Georgia are not 
alone, and that the trends in our State parallel what is happening 
throughout the Nation. I think that we must invest now, as the 
number of children in our countrv is shrinking and if we make wise 
investments in preventive health care, education, and other pro- 
grams, we will do a better iob of preparing them to support our Na- 
tion's future economic needs. 

We have many successful programs in place in this coxmtry that 
are not adequately funded. Many of them have been mentioned 
here this morning already. I am told that only 7 percent of Federal 
funding is for programs that provide services and benefits to chil- 
dren under 18 ana their families. It is my belief that for the past 
12 years, we have been shifting around the same number of dollars 
without a serious increase in the total amount of investment in our 
children's programs. 

Given the seriousness of the problems facing todays children, I 
think it is time to look at putting additional dollars into some of 
the promisiiig preventive programs available to us. And the two 
that I would like to highlight, one of them relates to child welfare 
services. 

In the summer of 1989, we had a series of newspaper articles en- 
titled "Suffer the Children" and it shocked many Georgians with its 
stories of abuse and neglected children, I do not think a lot has 
changed as a result, unfortunately. 

Child welfare services are the responsibility of the States which 
are obligated to protect and support children who have been 
abused, neglected, and whose parents are unable or unwilling to 
support them. The Child Welfare Services Program which is title 
IV-B of the Social Security Act, assists States* efforts. Despite dra- 
matic increases in the number of children in need of protection and 
services throughout the country, funding for title IV-B child wel- 
fare services program has been severely limited. I understand that 
funding has been frozen at the same level for 2 years and the same 
level of funding has been proposed for fiscal year 1993, And I 
would like to encourage you to push for funding at the authorized 
level of $325 million. I think increased funding of this pr<^am 
would certainly assist families in Georgia in strengthening and pre- 
serving them, 

I want to just tell you briefly that my agency. Families First, has 
a family preservation program which operates under the premise 
that all parents want to be good parents, but often are prevented 
from doing a better job by the realities of financial hardships, drug 
or alcohol abuse, or lack of parenting skills. Our program has been 
very successful during its 2-year histoiy and 95 percent of the chil- 
dren served have been able to remain with their families, which is 
the goal of the program. 
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Unfortunately, funds for this kind of preventive help are ex- 
tremely limited and Families First is only able to provide these 
services to a limited number of families in a few metropolitan At- 
lanta counties. Funding title IV-B at the authorized level would 
allow agencies such as Families First to serve more families and 
even better, passage of Senate bill 4, the Child Welfare and Pre- 
ventive Services Act, would go even further to meet the needs of 
these families as it would guarantee allocation of title IV-B funds 
and add two new components to the program, one for family sup- 
port services such as those offered by Families First, and one for 
comprehensive substance abuse prevention and treatment services. 

Another innovative approach that prevents costly out-of-home 
placements by assisting families is the Family Resource and Sup- 
port Grant Program. It was created by the 1990 Human Resources 
Reauthorization Act and it supports statewide networks of local 
family resource and support service centers. I would like to urge 
you to include a fiscal year 1993 appropriations of $30 million for 
this program. 

There has been a lot of talk about dollars spent on preventive 
health care. I would like to say that I think we could certainly do 
more. About one-fourth of Georgia children are uninsured and lack 
Medicaid and access to health care is a big problem in rural areas 
of Georgia. We do not do a particularly good job of outreach and 
it is my understanding that in 1990 only 17 percent of children eli- 
gible to receive health screening through the EPSDT Program actu- 
ally did. Of course our local health departments receive funding 
through title V, maternal and child health block grants. I would 
like to urge you to approve spending of the MCH block grants also 
to the authorized level. I think that would be a wise and prudent 
use of our resources. 

I think the really most important thing that I want to say 
though is that as has been said before, we are a country with enor- 
mous wealth and resources, but over the past decade our priorities 
seem to have been at odds with what is necessary for a productive 
future for our children and our Nation. We have won the battle 
with communism, we have made major strides in developing new 
technologies, but we have failed to provide our own chilciren with 
the basic building blocks of health development. 

PRKPARKO STATEMENT 

I think it is time to invest adequate resources. Rearranging the 
dollars we have been spending on children and youth is no longer 
a viable solution. I urge you to continue your leadership and push 
for funding of programs which v/iil provide the much needed sup- 
port to this country's families. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. 

[The statement follows:! 

Statrmknt ok Mary Francks Wit.UAMs 

Senator Harkin and members of the Appropriations Subcommittee — as Director of 
Advocacy for Families First and a board member for Georgians for Children, 1 thank 
you for this opportunity to address you concerning the children of Georgia. 

Recent events and trends in this country' point to the need to do a better job with 
our children— I'm referring to the ncent riots in Ix)s Angeles and the rising number 
of children in Georgia and throughout the United States who live in poverty. In the 
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1991 Kids Count Data Book, Georgia was ranked 50th in the nation in the well- 
being of its children. The statistics from that report and the one issued in 1992 
paint a grim but accurate picture of the price Georgia children art paying for mis- 
placed priorities. Consider the following: 
—Almost one out of every five children in Georgia— ever 340,000— grow up in pov- 
erty. A family of three earning less than $11,140 per year falls under the fed- 
eral poverty threshold. Over the past decade, the percentage of poor children 
increased by 13 percent. „ . , ^ . ,«o,^ • i_ » *u e o 
—In Georgia, 8.3 percent of all infants— 9,215 in 1989— weigh less than 5.8 
pounds at birth, and over 1,350 of the infants bom in 1989 died before their 
first birthday. The infant mortality rate for blacks in Georda is twice as high 
as for whites, and Georgia's black infant mortality rate ranks behind 34 coun- 
tries, including Hungary, Cuba, Kuwait, and Costa Rica. . .1 
—Over half of the 516,227 children under age 5 in Georgia have a mother in the 
workforce. Licensed day care centers and group day care homes provide only 
158,000 slots. Georgia Head Start serves only 14,754 children, about one-third 
of all eligible 3 and 4 year olds. . . i. i. , rm. 
In 1989, only 6 out of every 10 students graduated from nigh school. Ine num- 
ber of dropouts in 1989 alone reached 24,000. „ , , . , 
Georgia's children are not alone. The trends in our state parallel what is happen- 
ing throughout our nation. And although the statistics document the gravity of chil- 
dren's needs, many of the conditions confronting our children can be changed 
through wise investments in preventive health care, education and other programs. 
We must invest now, however, as the percentage of children in our total population 
is shrinking, and unless we do a better job ofpreparing them, these children will 
be incapable of supporting our nation's future economic needs. 

Investment can and does help children and families; it can and does bring change 
and success. Research and experience have shown us that preventive programs can 
improve outcomes. Head Start is probably mentioned more often than any other pro- 
gram, as we know that when "at risk" children participate in quality, preschool oro- 
grams, they are more likely to complete high school. Head Start cannot stand alone 
however— there are many roadblocks for an "at risk" child to overcome before she 
reaches her third or fourth birthday and enters Head Start— and true prevention 
must address those early years as well. 

We have many successful programs in place in this country that are not ade- 
quately funded. I am told that only 7 percent of federal funding is for programs that 
««^r;«x»o anA V^noftfa tr> rhilHrpn iinHor 18 and their families. For the past 




amount oi our investment in cniiarens Hivtjrama. vjivun wn; o^nviuainion x/* viie prob- 
lems facing today's children, it is time to look at putting additional dollars into some 
of the promising preventive programs available to us. - . i. 

Reports of child abuse and neglect have increased 350 percent in Georgia in the 
la*»t decade, with 45,817 cases reported during the state's 1990 fiscal year. The ma- 
jority of referrals to local Family and Children Departments concern children who 
are neglected, and due to the dramatic increase in reporting, neglect cases receive 
the least attention. To make matters worse, state budget cuts have resulted in the 
loss of 200 stafT positions in the past 2 years. Georgia is forced, like most other 
states, to focus its efibrts on families in crisis and remedial solutions rather than 
on programs which provide preventive support to families while they are still intact. 
Little or no progress has been made since the summer of 1989 when a series of 
newspaper articles entitled "SufTer the Children" shocked Georgians with stories of 
abused and neglected children. . , . . i.v * j ♦ 

Child welfare services are the responsibility of the states, which are obligated to 
protect and support children who have been abused, neglected and whose parents 
are unable or unwilling to protect them. The Child Welfare Services program (Title 
IV-B of the Social Security Act) assists state efforts by allocating federal matching 
funds to states. Despite dramatic increases in the number of children need Pro- 
tection and services throughout the country, funding for the Title IV-B Child Wel- 
fare Services program has been severely limited, funding has been frozen at the 
same level for two years, and the same level of funding has been proposed for fiscal 
year 1994. I encourage you to push for funding of this program at the authorized 
level of $325 million. Increased funding of this program would assist Georgia in pro- 
viding preventive services to strengthen and preserve families. 

My agency, Families First has a Family Preservation Program which operates 
under the premise that all parents want to be good parents, but arc ofien prevented 
from doing a better job by the realities of financial hardships, drug or alcohol abuse 
or lack of parenting skills. With intense outreach counseling and support services 
for families that are at risk for having their children removed by the state, the b am- 
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ily Preservation stafl" work with these families to prevent child abuse and neglect 
from re-occurring. This program has been very successful during its two year his- 
tory, as 95 percent of the children served have been able to remain with their fami- 
lies. 

Unfortunately, funds for this kind of preventive help are extremely limited, and 
Families First, working in partnership with the state and local Family and Chil- 
dren's Services agencies, is only able to provide these services to a limited number 
of families in a few metropolitan Atlanta counties. Funding Title IV-B at the au- 
thorized level would allow agencies such as Families First to serve more families 
and prevent unnecessary out-of-homc placements. Passage of S. 4, the Child Welfare 
and Preventive Services Act, would go even farther to meet the needs of these fami- 
lies, as it would guarantee allocation of IV-B funds and add two new components 
to the program — one for family support services, such as those offered by FamJiies 
First, and one for comprehensive substance abuse prevention and treatment serv- 
ices. 

Another innovative approach that prevents costly out-of home placements by as- 
sisting families is the Family Resource and Support Grant Program. Created by the 
1990 Human Resources Reauthorization Act, this program supports statewide net- 
works of local family resource and support centers. These centers offer coordinated 
delivery of support services, maximizing the effectiveness of existing resou't:es and 
assisting needy families who are confronted by fragmented social services. Several 
programs in Georgia* including the statewide '^Family Connections" project, are test- 
ing similar strategies with promising results. To enable more families in Georgia 
and throughout the nation to benefit from local family resource centers, I urge you 
to include a fiscal year 199;^ appropriation of $30 million for this program. 

Dollars spent on preventive health care are especially efiective, and our failure 
to invest in such programs has tremendous social and economic costs. Georgia has 
made strides in recent years as we have attempted to address the infant mortality 
problem, but little progress has been made in improNnng the rate of low birth weight 
babies. Low birth weight is one of the leading causes ofinfant moKality, and studies 
have shown that early and continuous prenatal care can reduce low birth weight 
significantly. 

Lack of access to health care for poor and uninsured families in Georgia is a 
niajer problem. Accei^s to adequate care depends on a family's insurance status and 
connections to on^fjoing sources of care. Medicaid provides access to health care for 
a significant number of piegnant women and children in Georgia, but many physi- 
cians do not accept Medicaid. About one-fourth or 23.8 percent of Georgia children 
are uninsured and lack Medicaid, and access to health care is particularly difficult 
in rural areas of Georgia. Wo are not even doing an adequate job of prfjviding health 
care to those families who are Medicaid eligible, as is demonstrated by the lack of 
outreach and follow-up to encourage l)n)sc children who do get Medicaid to partici- 
pate in the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) pro- 
gram. In 1990 only 17 percent of the 436,171 eligible children in Georgia received 
health screening through the EI^DT program. 

Georgia's local health departments receive funding through the Title V Maternal 
and Child Health (MCH) Block Grant to pronde basic and specialized health care 
to low-income pivgnant v^omen and children. This federal funding has allowed Geor- 
gia to expand health care te previously undcrsened pregnant women ond children. 
Increasing federal spending for the MCH bUick grant to the authorized level would 
be a wise and prudent use of our resources, and would certainly benefit children 
throughout Georgia. 

Tlie most important point 1 wish to make is that we arc a country with enormous 
wealth and ror:ourccs, but over the past drcadc, our pnorities seem to have been 
at odds with v/hat is necessary for a productive future for our children and our na- 
tion. WTiile our decades-old battle with Communism lias been won ond v/e have 
made major strides in developing new technologies, we have failed to provide our 
children with the basic building bK)cks of healthy development. Rearranging the dol- 
lara we s}x.Mid on children and youth is no longer a viable solution. It is lime to in- 
vest adequate resources: our children deserve better and the future of our country 
dep<.'nds upon it. Your Committee has jurisdiction over spending for many of the 
programs that can improve opportunities for ojr children's nucccss. I urge you to 
continue your leadership and push for funding of programs which will provide the 
much-needed sup^wrts to this country's families. 
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STATEMENT OF DWIGHT EVANS. EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, GEORGIA POWER CO., ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. Next, Dwight Evans, executive vice president of 
external affairs for the Georgia Power Co, . r-, i 

Mr, Evans is a Georgia native and a graduate of Georgia lech 
where he received his bachelor's in civil engineering and a master s 
degree in environmental engineering, and also a degree from the 
Atlanta Law School in 1980, ^ 

He has served on many boards in the Atlanta community, includ- 
ing the Georgia Youth Science and Technology Center and the 
Georgia Coalition for Excellence in Mathematics Education, Geor- 
gia Power has provided space for various Head Start programs 
throughout the Atlanta community. For example, Georgia Power 
recently made a commitment to the J.F. Beover School to assist 
them in establishing a new Head Start site at the school. 

So again, Mr. Evans, it sounds like Georgia Power has been in 
the forefront of this and we welcome you to the subcommittee, 

Mr. Evans. Thank you very much, Chairman Harkin. 

I thought in the interest of time that I would summarize those 
parts of my remarks that relate c.ily to private sector involvement 
supporting education 

Senator Harkin. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Evans. In the southeast, our economy has grown m the past 
primarily because we had a work force that was relatively low- 
skilled, willing to wo.k for relatively low wages. That v/o rid has 
largely disappeared. We are moving to a shrinking world in which 
our work force has to be able to compete throughout the world. Not 
only are we exporting jobs by exporting industry, with the advent 
of satellite and computer technology, we can also see a lot of our 
financial world moved to other countries also. So I beheve that the 
private sector has to be involved in helping solve some of the edu- 
cational problems. . 

Our company has made a major role in collaborative eftorts to 
improve education in Georgia. We were a driving force in the ef- 
forts to form the Georgia Partnerships for Excellence in Education, 
In addition, I have a staff of people who work full time, who helped 
prepare a blueprint for changing the school system in Georgia, for 
changing the way we educate, and we are hopeful that we will get 
a Federal grant in Georgia to be one of the Georgia 2000 partner- 
ships in education. 

In the past 2 years our company has focused in two areas, Ihe 
first of those is the efforts to improve math and science education. 
The second is preschool intervention. 

We have been working with both educators and people m the pri- 
vate sector to improve the way we teach math in Georgia. We find 
that we lose most students in ninth grade math. We teach for an 
average student and the average student learns ninth prade math 
in 1 year; the above-average learns it in 6 months; the below-aver- 
age learn it in 18 months. Our teaching style essentially bores the 
fast students and loses the slow students. 

The computer methods of teaching math allow the students to 
learn at their own rate The fast students learn and move on aaer 
6 months. The slow students do take 18 months but they do learn. 
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This new way of teaching has won an award from the National 
Council of Teachers of Math and Science and the U.S. Secretary of 
Education. 

To support math and science education. We have built a 12,000 
square root learning center in Newnan, GA. It is called the Shen- 
andoah Environment and Education Center. In the past year, we 
have had more than 50,000 students and teachers to come through 
the center and this excites their interest in science. We have to 
turn out more Ph.D., scientists in our country. Last year, we edu- 
cated less than 5,000 and most of those left to go to other countries. 

In preschool intervention, we believe that that is a long-term so- 
lution to dropout problems. What we are doing here, we have more 
than 1,200 of our employees involved in a mentoring program in 
which they get personally involved with students, witn potential 
students since it is prior to their entering kindergarten, and to 
work with them. Our employees, we find, are eager to get involved 
and will eet involved if we give them the opportunities. And that 
is one of the things that we are trying to do. 

We believe that also we have to get the parents more involved. 
Our company, along with the Gannett Co., had a program last year 
that provided a media campaign and gave parents expert advice 
from child psychologists on how to help their children to succeed 
in learning. 

Very quickly, we had more than 300,000 people, 300,000 parents 
to ask for this information and that has been sent out, and we find 
that to be a great success. 

We believe though that we have to have the parents and the 
community involved. We beHeve that every education program will 
be only as successful as community involvement ana we believe 
that every community is only going to be as successful as the edu- 
cation. 



And I would like to just end on one personal note. I grew up on 
a farm in rural Georgia, the fifth of seven children. We had a book- 
mobile that came around to our home in the summer and we had 
a reward system whereby if we read 10 books that summer we re- 



award. And so our mother insisted that we read and she also read 
the books and we had to give her book reports. So I think that 
helped me become very excited about education. Last year, that 
bookmobile had to stop this route through the rural part of the 
country that I grew up in because of lack of funding. And so I think 
the children that are growing up there now will not have that op- 
portunity and we have to provide the opportunities. We can invest 
in the children today or we will see our status as a country fade 
and fade quicker than we realize. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mr. Evans. 
[The statement follows:] 
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Statement of Dwigut H. Evans 



My name is Dwight Evans, and I serve as executive vice president for external 
affairs at Georgia Power Company. I would like to begin by thanking you for con- 
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ducting this hearing and allowing me to share my thoughts. Like many business 
people today, I fear our country mces significant decline in the near term if action 
isn't taken to prepare our citizens for the jobs that will dominate our shrinking 
world in the 21st Century. We need to invest in our citizens, and I'm thankful that 
many in positions of political and community leadership recognize this fact. 

I would like to describe the environment we perceive and explain why we are con- 
cerned. In the southeast, economic development has relied traditionally on the sup- 
ply of people who had low skills and who earned low wages. If youngsters dropped 
out of school, they could usually find work in textile mills or other industries. If they 
could not read, they could usually find work that demanded a strong back. 

That world has largely disappeared, and it is Quickly being replaced by an inter- 
national economy fueled by technology and an educated woiicforce. Technology pro- 
vides industry with the means to be more competitive, and it also allows jobs to eas- 
ily cross national boundaries. If you work in a Georgia textile mill today, you will 
need computer skills to operate the equipment that has kept that industry alive. 
If you arc an insurance company that handles large amounts of financial data, you 
now have the option of using today's satellite and computer technology to tap the 
better educated workforce of another country. 

Tragically, our educational investment in human capital has not kept pace with 
technology. As a consequence, many of our citizens and their children face a lower 
quality 3^ life. According to the Hudson Institute, between now and the year 2000 
more than half of all new jobs created will require some postseoondary education, 
yet each year 600,000 American youngsters drop out of school. According to the 
Georgia Literacy Coalition, by the year 2000, six out of ten new jobs created in 
Georgia will be in metropolitan Atlanta, however, 39 percent of the total adult popu- 
lation will lack the skills to get a job or to perform that job adequately. According 
to the U.S. Department of Education, 14 million Americans will be \in prepared for 
available jobs in 1995 if education outcomes don't improve. 

In my state, there are an estimated 1.7 million illiterate adults. The estimated 
cost in welfare and unemployment compensation due to illitcracv is six billion dol- 
lars each year. The cost to society increases when you consider the price tag for in- 
carceration and the lost potential in our prison population. The University of Geor- 
gia studied our state's cnme problem and concluded it stems from an erosion of the 
traditional family unit and the failure of society to educate children. 

At Georgia Power, we have a strong incentive to invest in people. We have a 
multi-billion dollar investment in our state. If our citizens and their employers can't 
compete then well lose valuable customers. If we can't locate and recruit well-edu- 
cated employees then our company can't compete and its future will be in doubt. 

Our company has played a major role in collaborative efforts to bring statewide 
attention to education and the need to invest in people. Our Economic Development 
Department helped form the Georgia Partnership for Excellence in Education which 
Cieatcd a blueprint for change in Georjpa's education system. We have a group of 
employees who work entirely on improving public education, and they played a sig- 
nificant role initiating a state effort to coiTipletely redesign school systems for the 
needs of the next century. 

In the past two years, we have focused the majority of our educational efforts on 
math ancf science and preschool intervention. 

Our matii/science focus is important, I believe, because our country lacks a suffi- 
cient supply of competent people in these fields. Working with educators and other 
business people we pioneered new ways to teach mathematics attacking all the im- 



the National Council of Teachers of Math and U.S. Secretary of Education I^mar 
Alexander. Last month, the leaders of this initiative were invited to England to 
share their creation with business and education leaders from around the world. 

To support science education, Georgia Power built a 12,000 square foot learning 
center in Newnan, Georgia. The Shenandoah Environment and PMucation Center 
serves approximately 50 thousand teachers and students each year exciting interest 
in the sciences. Since many of these same teachers didn't do well in science when 
they were students and perhaps don't know how to teach the material, we sponsor 
science and math workshops for teachers enabling them to learn from experts in 
science education. 

One of our most difficult challenges is our commitment to preschool intervention. 
We believe a long-term solution to the dropout problem and our crowded prisons lies 
in investing with children before they reach the first grade. We believe our society 
must put more emphasis on good prenatal care and give special attention to at-risk 
three and four-year-olds. 

Head Start often provides good programs for this group of youngsters, but to fully 
fund Head Start in Georgia is estimated by some to cost almost two hundred million 
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dollars per year. Last year, our state had to cut its budget due to revenue shortfalls, 
so it will be quite a challenge to invest as we should in our youngest citizens. 

Pre-school intervention is the long-term solution to our dropout problem, and 
mentoring programs may be the solution to the dropout problem immediately before 
us. For that reason, our company has worked with educators to create a statewide 
mentoring jprogram to link our employees with youngsters witli special needs. Our 
employees nave been eager to support this initiative, and I woulcf encourage other 
businesses to offer this opportunity to their employees. 

I started my remarks by commenting on how technology had changed the work- 
lace, and I'd like to take a moment to give our perspective on how societal changes 
ave affected the workforce. Many of us grew up at a time when the Norman Rock- 
well traditional family dominated our country. At that time, one spouse worked and 
another stayed home raising the children. A structure existed to support children 
and give attention to their educational needs. Today, this traditional family corn- 
rises only six percent of the population. Many households tod^y are characterized 
y a single parent, and oflcn tnis person works away from home. In some segments 
of our population, there is no male figure in the house and no role model for the 
children. 

Single parent households can certainly produce well-rounded, well-educated chil- 
dren, but I think most people would agree that the job of raising children gets more 
difficult if a parent does the job alone and also serves as breadwinner. 

It is difficult enough to be a parent under ideal circumstances, but the role of par- 
ents in today's work world is very demanding. In mv opinion, we are seeing some 
of the effects of this strain in our education system. Child abuse has increased dra- 
matically, and children bring this problem with them to school. The number of chil- 
dren at the poverty level has increased, and all too many come to school hungry 
and unable to learn. In Georgia, we have heard reports that some children in our 
schools eat once a day, and that's in the school cafeteria. 

If business and political leaders are to work with educators to attack the ills af- 
fecting our children, I believe we must look for ways to help parents play their role 
effectively. Georgia Power and Gannett Corporation found a great way to do this 
earlier this year through a media campaign that gave parents expert advice from 
child psycholo^sts on now to help their children succeed in learning. We offered 
printed material and other items to parents, and the response was amazing. Very 
quickly, we had more than 300,000 people call or write asking for the assistance. 

I think the good news is that we still nave a lot of parents from all socioeconomic 
backgrounds that love their children and want to give them a prosperous future. We 
all need to find ways to help those parents and tneir children. Parents can play a 
strong and pivotal role in affecting a child's self-esteem, the value they attach to 
their education and the physical and mental health of the child upon arrival at 
school . 

Finally, I think a fundamental role exists for every community in our state and 
elsewhere across the nation. Each county or municipality must assume responsibil- 
ity for all its children and invest its resources to help these youngsters succeed. I 
believe the saying that no community is better than its school system and no school 
system is better than its community. The two are linked whether that bond is ac- 
knowledged or not, and we serve ourselves best as community leaders if we commit 
ourselves now and in the future to our children. 

Whether we are discussing the role of. communities, parents, teachers or business, 
the time for investment is now. We have invested poorly for several decades, and 
we are reaping dividends of failure, crime, tragedy and despair. We cannot exist 
well as a society if a large percentage of our population is locked into hopelessness 
and a well-educated minority thrives. As leaders, we must act quickly to invest in 
all segments of our population giving each person the educational tools they need 
to have hope and opportunities. If we fail in this challenge to our leadership, then 
we will have relegated our nation to third world status in the next century. 

Thank you again for conducting these important hearings, and thank you for al- 
lowing me to share my opinion. 

STATEMENT OF HORTENSE LINSEY. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER, 
BENTEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. Now Hortense Linsey. Mr. Linsey has taught 
school for 32 years and for the last 10 years at Benteen Elementary 
School. Currently, she teaches reading and mathematics in grades 
one through five and is a chapter 1 teacher. 
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She has received many awards for her teaching excellence. In 
1970, she was named the Reading Teacher of the Year by Atlanta 
University Reading Center. In 1988, she received the Atlanta Pub- 
lic Schools Academic Achievement Award. She has twice been 
named Atlanta Public Schools' Teacher of the Year and m 1989- 
90 received the American Teacher Award sponsored by Disney, 

IBM, and NEA, ^ u - u tva t - 

Very impressive. Thank you very much for being here, Ms. Un- 

sey. 

Ms LiNSEY. Thank you. Senator Harkin and committee mem- 
bers for granting me this opportunity to testify at this hearing on 
the subject "Investing in Children". I am Hortense Linsey, a chap- 
ter 1 teacher for grades one through five in the areas of reading 
and mathematics. I have been teaching the Atlanta Pubhc Schools 
for some 30-plus years. And I certainly do know what some ot the 
problems are. , . .... j 

Many of the children that I teach live m poverty situations and 
have not had preschool experiences. Actually, approximately 45 
percent of the kindergartners enter school without these important 
preschool experiences. Many of these children have teenage moth- 
ers as you have witnessed today, who often drop out of school and 
do not have sufficient parenting skills to provide their children 
with readiness experiences. Children from family situations like 
these come to school handicapped because they do not have a 
chance to develop the skills and the habits, the attitudes necessary 
for a successftil beginning in school. This lack of developmental 
skills is reflected in low test scores measuring intellectual and 
scholastic ability. . 

Also the lack of preparedness for school has lead to the unneces- 
sary placement of most of the children into special programs such 
as special education classes, the school's practice of grade retention 
or social promotion. The result is that a good many of the children 
in these situations eventually drop out of school; however, children 
who have had a chance to attend preschool programs, develop so- 
cial skills and attitudes that tend to enhance the children s acquisi- 
tion of viable academic skills which make for them successtul expe- 
riences within the school and lead to successful careers The end 
result is an appropriate education and a better quality of life. 

As I reflect on the past years as a teacher in the Atlanta public 
schools, I recall that the system operated approximately 38 pre- 
school centers. As I reflect back, we started out with 6 and as the 
time passed, they had 38. Now they JKave just 6. Due to the decline 
in funds most of the centers were closed and fewer children were 
able to receive experiences that aided early childhood development. 
Yet, we have seen that early childhood experiences make a marked 
difference in educational development for all children, but espe- 
cially for those children from impoverished backgrounds. 

An example that I recall that underscores the importance of pro- 
grams which address the deficits that some children bring to school 
and then to their careers involves a child that I knew. She was one 
of my pupils and the child of a teenage mother who was a drop- 
out The mother and the child, however, were able to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to participate in the school system s early 
childhood programs before the system cut back. These programs 
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taught parenting skills and emphasized good learning habits such 
as listening skills, social behavior, attitude as well as fundamental 
earlv childhood learning experiences. The result was that this 
mother, learning along with her child, as you have heard here 
today, was able to reinforce learning experiences taught at school. 
This child, who otherwise might have been another drop-out statis- 
tic, was able to complete both elementary and high school and go 
on and become a registered nurse. The early childhood program 
was an investment in this child's future and really it paid rich divi- 
dends. 

As a front observer, I know that we must be willing to invest up 
front for all of the children in our country, as you have heard here 
today. For I have observed, as I am certain many of you have, that 
the future of our country depends on how well we educate our chil- 
dren. Children are the future. 

Now as a teacher you would expect me to make some rec- 
ommendations. 

Instead of cutbacks in programs, I feel that we need more quality 
preschool programs, more programs dealing with parenting and job 
training skills, all children to have quality academic and health 
care at all levels, and more funds for public education for all chil- 
dren. 

PRKPARKD STATKMKNT 

And so I suggest the following program approaches as a few ex- 
amples of the many ways to address the problem of the deficits in 
preschool experiences or school readiness: 

First, provide TV programs on a continuing basis to help parents 
learn how to care for and support their children's development. You 
know that in many homes there are the television and that is one 
wa^ we can get at some of the problems. 

Second, provide home training for parents and that means an 
outreach program for all of the major communities. 

Third, provide quality prepared teachers and paraprofessionals 
for quality day care centers. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The statement follows:] 

Statkmknt of Hortknsk Linsky 

Thank you Senator Harkin and Committee Members for ^nting me this oppor- 
tunity to testify at this hearing on the subject of "Investing in Children", f am 
Hortensc Linscy, a chapter 1 teacher for grades one through five in the areas of 
reading and mathematics. I have been teaching in the Atlanta Public Schools for 
thirty plus years. 

Many of the children that I teach live in poverty situations and have not had pre- 
school experiences. Actually, approximately 45 percent of the kindergartners enter 
school without those all too important preschool experiences. Many of these children 
have teenage mothers who often have dropped out of school and do not have suffi- 
cient jparenting skills to provide their children with readiness experiences. Children 
from family situations like these come to school handicapped because they have not 
had a chance at developing skills, habits, and attitudes necessary for a successful 
beginning in school. This lack of developmental skills is reflected in low test scores 
measuring intellectual or scholastic ability. 

Also, the lack of preparedness for school has lead to the unnecessary placement 
of most of these children into special programs such as special education classes or 
to the school's practice of grade retention and social promotion. The result is that 
a good many of the children in these situations eventually drop out of school; how- 
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ever, children who have the chance to attend preschool programs, develop social 
V^"^ enhance the children's acouiaitioA of viable aca- 
^ iSi^^^^u^ '^^^''^ "'u^''' ^""^ successful school experiences throughout their school 
careers. The end result is an appropnate education and a better quality of life. 

As 1 reflect on past years as a teacher in the Atlanta Public Schools I recall that 
he system operated approximately 38 nreschool centen, Die to ^^^^^^^ 
ing, most of the cen.^rs were closed, and fewer children were able to receive exoeri- 
w'pv^^^.n^l''^'^^ childhood development. Yet, we have seen that early cSld- 
nhnd^n^nf 11 ""^'fc^i^ difference in the educational development of all 

children but especmlly those children from impoverished backgrounds. An example 

inSl .MWrH "K'^^^'^°7^^ ^v'' imi)ortance of the programs that address the defidts 
some children hnnt; to the beginning of their school careers. 

One of my pupiFs was the child of a teenage mother who was a school dropout. 
1 he mother and iY e child however, were able to take advantage of an opportunity 
to participate in the scnool system's early childhood programs before the system cut 
.^nh 1 w Pn^g^^^js taught parenting skills and emphasized good learning habits 
oMMlnnnH l'^."'"^ skills. social bchavfor, attitudes as well as fondamentil early 
f^i T??^ expenenoes. The result was that the mother, learning along with 

the child, was aole to reinforce learning experiences taught at school This child 
Mo^ohfa!^'^%"'i?"l been another dropout statistic, was able to complete both 
elementary and high school and to go on to become a registered nurse. The early 
rich dhddeSTs^^"^ investment in this child's future which really has paid 

r^c^t * f'^!!^^^"^. «^server, I know that we must be willing to invest up front for all 
we do not t'u°"'rT"^7- Kl^ ^ ^^^y observed, as I am certain many have, if 
we do not, there is no future for them or for the country. Children in some segments 
o! society need much more support than others. 

Instead of cutbacks in programs. I feel there is a need for: more quality preschool 
programs; more progranis dealing with parenting and iob training skills; alf children 
to have quality academic and health care at aR levels; and more funds for public 
education for all children. ^ 

the following program approaches as a few examples of many ways to 
address the problem of deficits in preschool experiences or school readiness: provide 
l.V. programs on a continuing basis to help parents learn how to care for and sup- 
port their children s development; provide fiome training for parents (outreach pro. 
SreTentere qt^ality prepared teachers and paraprofessional for quality day 

Senator Haukin. Thank you veiy much, Ms. Linsey. As you 
know, however, all that costs money and they tell us we do not 
have any money. But I show, No. 1, the gross national product, still 
the nchest country in the world. 

Ms. LiNSEY. Guess what, we do have money 

Senator Harkin. That is right. 

Ms. LmsEY. And we send our money overseas. Keep our money 
here and educate our people. 

Tiji^^^i^^J I ^oi'&et which witness— I think perhaps it was 

Ms. Williams— mentioned this, about how much we are spending 
on children. You used a figure of about 7 percent. 

Now tell me again what was that, based on 7 percent of— because 
1 have some figures here and I just want to see if we are tracking 
along the same thing. ^ 

Ms. Williams. OK. I will share with you that I got this fimire 
from a document produced by Child Welfare League of America 
and It IS their legislative packet for 1992. And I am sure that they 
could give you the cite on that. In fact, I will call and ask that they 
send It to you, but it is Child Welfare League of America 

Senator Haukin. OK. 

Ms. Williams. And in their 1992 legislative recommendations, 
they stated that only 7 percent of Federal funding is for programs 
that provide services and benefits to children under 18 and their 
families. 
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Senator IIarkin. As I said, my staff figured it up and we came 
UD with about 5.9 percent, so we are not too tar otl. 
Ms. Williams. I think they would like your f.gure better. ILaugh- 

Senator Harkin. But listen to this, we added up iill these discre- 
tionary' programs and we are still working this out, so I do not 
knSw if we have it completely tied down yet, but we are pretty 
cC f you figure up all of tie programs in which we spend for 
cSldren underage 18 and that inchides e<lucaJion-a 1 the chil^ 
dren's programs-that comes out to be about 5 9 percent of the 
budget. It comes out to about $1,020 per child in A^^^nc^- , , ^ 

Snending for the elderly who are 65 years of age and older rep- 
resents 28 5 percent of the budget or $11,350 per person. Again 
Jhey say monkey does not answer the question, but if you look at 
the instance of poverty among the elderly and what has happened 
in the last 20 years, we have basically wiped out poverty among 

'l^'iet&te out there. Of course, they do not have any 

''°Dr'' Hawk. Senator, I think figures will show that Japan Ger- 
many and some of the more progressive countries are spending a 
lot more per child than we are, as you just well pointed 

Senator FlARKlN. That is true. Now again, are yo"- a" 
with the Committee on Economic Development'^, report that came 
out IV'A years ago perhaps, 1 year ago January. 

This Committee on Economic Deve opment was a group of over 
a dozen of the larger corporations in America. They set up a group 
called Committee on Economic Development, to study education m 
America TnVese were not social types, not politicians, these were 
CEO- of some of our largest corporations. And they put money into 
a studv Jim Lanier was the head of the study group on education, 
he s tL CEO of Honeywell in Minneapolis. He came into my office 
a little over 1 year ago, after the report came out, and wanted to 
Llkto me biause 'obviously all Federal f-dl^e^J- ^^^^^ ' ' 
comes through this subcommittee. And it was in that report in 
wh?ch it was'stated that their ^n/ing.was that education bc^^ 
birth and the preparation for education begins before birth. And 
the whole thmst of the report was that we are focusing too much 

^^WeTund chapter 1, a fine program, elementary and f ^Jjf^^ 
Pdncation remedial reading, remedial math, all the other things. 
Pen Sants cSlege, and student loans. But they pointed out if you 
So noTge these kids early, you are going to keep P°^""& 
more monoY into chapter 1 and remedial Pi-ograms And their 
whokTmph'asis was on looking at n}aternal and child hea h car . 
healthv start programs, immunization programs, WIC programs, 
Head Start programs, child care, day care, not as welfare programs 
but as pa t^of^ur educational' system. These are components of 
education in America. Perhaps in that way we jnight beg," to^^^^^^^^^ 
more priority there if we look upon it as part of the educational 

'^f^nsi throw that out to you for your ^^°^S>its and if you have 
any response to that or if you have any different slants on that or 
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ideas on that, you might get back to me on that study or on tlie 
CED or how you view that aspect of it. 

Dr, El^KA. I think that is great. It just is amazing to me tnat 
we put this money in later on when it is so important at the very 
early stage when that child is conceived, helping that mother and 
that child learn the basic things that need to be done. That pays 
off so much more and, in fact, it is progressively worthwhile I thmk 
probably as they get older. We cannot even afford— we do not even 
pay for one visit to the home of a pregnant woman or to a newborn 
mother, despite the great problems that we know they have in our 

inner cities. . i t i. i. 

Our parent-infant intervention program tries to help teach 
parenting especially. We see remarkable cha ges in these young 
women. As I say, the low birth weights have decreased by 90 per- 
cent .md they learn how to deal with their own children, with oth- 
ers. V.^at a great start for an infant. 

Ms WllJ.iAMS. You mentioned the changes, the improvements re- 
lating to hov/ we brought the elderly out of poverty. And 1 think 
rather than setting up the young against the old, what I would like 
to say is to me that demonsiraled that in this country, if we de- 
cided to do something, we were able to do it. 
Senator Hakkin. That is the point. 

Ms. Williams. And 1 think we can do the same for children with- 
out necessarily setting off the young against the old. I just would 
like to say that I think wc can do anything we want to in this 
country, we have proved that with Desert Storm and bailing out 
the S&L's. If we want to do a better job with our children, we are 
one of the gi^eatest nations on Earth and we can do so. [Applause.] 

Dr Hav/k. Senator, may I state that in the Atlanta Project thus 
far, we have found the greatest health concern tiiat the population 
has is related to safety. And as a physician, I thought it would be 
access to health or whatever. But they relate the important need 
of safety in their community. u-i t 

Another health concern is inadequate housing. And for awhile, i 
did not understand that. Except now that we have found that juve- 
niles that go to youth detention centers return to youth detention 
centers more often because they do not have a home life or a home 
and they have a better time at the youth detention center. 

I point this out because it is very, very difficult to separate 
health, education, and social needs of the growing child from birth 
right on up. And I applaud this committee, your committee, for 
looking at this as a total, and it must be for investing for the fu- 
ture. And 1 agree tliat we can do whatever we decide we want to 
do. We just must put priorities where they need to b2. 

Senator Harkin. After my hearing in Newark, NJ, I guess it has 
been V/2 months ago now, I was on a radio call-in show and a call- 
er phoned in and said well Senator, sounds like what you want to 
do is you want to have the Federal Government raise our kids and 
that ou^'hl to be left with families. And he took me to task and 
went on'a little bit about how the Federal Government should not 
be involved in raising kids. Again, I ask you that question, what 
is the proper role for the Federal Government. Obviously the Gov- 
ernment cannot raise kids, sliould not raise kids, parents should. 
But what is the proper role for the Federal Government? If you run 
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a college and someone asked you that question, how would you re- 
spond? I will not tell you what I said, but I want to know how you 
would respond to that. What is the appropriate role? 

Ms. Williams. I think the proper role is providing the support 
that families need. I do not think that Government should take 
over, but I think that the Government should provide support to 
families so that they can stay intact and stay together and provide 
their children with what they need. And so that would be my an- 
swer. 

Dr. Hawk. I would agree but also add that I think the Federal 
Government should set standards of care, standards of concerns, so 
that each State may develop their own programs but reach toward 
a goal. And this is why I urge that we consider a policy that enti- 
tles preschool education and entitles preventive care, medical care, 
to all of our children. If we do not have a certain standard, it is 
going to vary like our Medicaid system today varies. And that var- 
ies all over the country, depending on how many dollars each State 
puts into the program. 

Senator Harkin. Anything else on that? Ms. Linsey, let me ask 
you a question. You have been a teacher 32 years. 

Ms. Linsey. Yes, sir. 

Senator HARKIN. So you have seen young kids coming up for 32 
years. V/hat has changed in those 32 years? You teach what, first 
grade — ^kindergarten too? 

Ms. Linsey. Initially we started out with kindergarten and now 
my special programs is in grades one through five. 

Senator Harkin. Well are kids less ready to learn now when they 
come to school, or more? Describe for me what you have seen over 
32 years. The kids of 32 years ago or 30 years ago compared with 
today. 

Ms. Linsey. Thirty-two years ago, we were just beginning with 
Head Start programs, other kind of interventions and we were put- 
ting a lot of money and training into those programs. For example, 
I think we started out in Atlanta with six centers and there was 
about 1,000 children being served. Somewhere near year 1975, 
1978, we had about 35 or 34 different centers which brought in 
3,000 children into the centers which provided training for parents, 
provided training for children. Therefore, the children were doing 
better. 

All of a sudden we had the cutbacks like I said in my presen- 
tation, and we are down to six centers in the Atlanta public 
schools, which means they are serving approximately 1,000 chil- 
dren and we do not have teachers working with those children, we 
have trained paraprofessionals to work with those children or we 
have a curriculum person over those students. So we have cut back 
in order to save money, but we also have cutback and lost training 
for children, which means that eventually we will have lost out in 
our country, we will not have people prepared for the job market. 

Once we get a person working, that person pays taxes, that per- 
son is not on welfare, that person's money will help take care of 
the elderly. But if we have everybody out there not being able to 
make a living, we will not have taxes and we will not be able to 
take care of anybody else. 
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So I say in the beginning we were doing better. Now we are 
doing worse. We need the funds but we need to put some perinii- 
eters around it saying that we are going to have quality, whatever 
we do, make sure it is quality. So that as he, within his program 
with Georgia Power, as they join partnership with Atlanta and 
other groups, we want to know from them what is it that our kids 
needs to know, come in and work with us. 

Education is important, but we have to work as a team. 

Senator Harkin. Can you tell a difference in your kids that come 
into school between those that have been to Head Start and those 
that have not? 

Ms. LiNSEY. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. There is a difference? 

Ms. LiNSEY. Yes; the attitude about school, for one thing. 

Senator HARKIN. Pardon? 

Ms. LiNSEY. The attitude toward school. Some of those social 
habits, between a child who has been to preschool and a child who 
has not. You can readily see that. Some f the kids are already 
ready to read. They are good listeners. Do not start me. [Laughter.] 

Senator Harkin. I am sorry, I was just conferring with staff, you 
just reminded me of something. At our hearing in Los Angeles, I 
was asking about the importance of Head Start and a teacher 
said — and I am just paraphrasing here — she said the most impor- 
tant thing about Head Start is not that they learn to read or learn 
math, the important thing is that they learn to love school. It is 
somewhere they want to go to, a place where they feel comfortable, 
and they feel wanted and needed. 

Ms. LiNSEY. That is the attitude. 

Senator Hakkin. Yes; it is the attitude. So you would agree with 
that statement I guess. 
Ms. LiNSKY. Sure. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Evans, in Los Angeles also we heard from 
Dean Wilson, the CEO of ARCLA. He said the following, which I 
have been using a lot. He said, as a corporation, we believe what 
de Tocqueville observed about our unique process when he said 
that the United States of America functioned best on the premi 
of self-interest rightly understood. Our corporate and individual 
self-interest is at risk today in America unless we can bring more 
of the these kindergartners into self-sufficient and productive lives. 

One of the things that I am trying to do with this subcommittee 
is to reach out into the Committee on Economic Development to 
private entities in the United States to ^et them more involved in 
perhaps understanding what Mr. Wilson said and what de 
Tocaueville said about our self-interest rightly understood. And I 
think you mentioned that in your statement, perhaps not in those 
words, but again looking down the pike, what is in the best interest 
of the corporate structure of America and for our business interests 
in America is to have that well-educated and adjusted, healthy 
work force. 

And again, any thoughts you have on how we can better involve 
the private sector in this, because it has to be involved. 

Mr. Evans. The private sector has to understand tho self-interest 
that we have. For example, our company has all of its assets lo- 
cated in Georgia and we are not going to move them to another 
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State or to another country, so the 500,000 people that Dr. Hawk 
talked about are our customers. 
Senator Harkin. That is right 

Mr. Evans. And if they do not have jobs and do not have a fu- 
ture, then our country aoes not have a future. If we cannot hire 
employees who can read and write, then they are not going to come 
in and learn to work on the equipment and run the facilities that 
we have. So we have a self-interest from two standpoints. No. 1, 
is hiring new employees and liiring people from our area who want 
to live here and stay here and have careers here; and second, from 
having a growing economy that allows our country to grow also and 
our economy can only grow as long as our citizens can have more 
jobs. 

So the self-interest is there and if companies will stop and think, 
I think they will see that is the case. 

Dr. Hawk. I would agree, sir, that corporations, not only in At- 
lanta, but everywhere, are beginning to be very concerned about 
just what Mr. Evans has said and President Carter has been able 
to mobilize and enthuse the business, lay religious community of 
Atlanta to get involved in the Atlanta project. 

I think I said that we have 20 different clusters and he is now 
in the process of trying to involve a large corporation to be a part- 
ner with each of the clusters. So hopefully wc would have 20 large 
corporations. And this is not just for money, but these are for vol- 
unteers from that Geor^a Power to get involved on a one-on-one 
basis. It is also to hopefully set up scnolarships for deserving stu- 
dents to be able to go to college, and it is also being involved in 
a financial way. 

But this process here is beginning to work. We are asked, you 
know, when are you going to see some results, but please under- 
stand that the concept started only 9 months ago when President 
Laney of Emory University talked with President Carter and said 
what about let us trying some of the successful measures that you 
have done in the Third World, let us try them right here in our 
own backyard. And so then the patient or the population was cho- 
sen. 

We ih/^.n developed the administrative network, framework for 
this. We have raised, or he has raised many millions of dollars 
from foundations, individuals, and corporations. We are now devel- 
oping partnerships. And as I said earlier, we are at the stage now 
of developing the process of how we will go about choosing how we 
will proceed. We do not want to do it wrong and we are going slow- 
ly, but the enthusiasm is tremendous, the excitement is tremen- 
dous and believe me, to begin with, the population was not talking 
to themselves. They did not want outsiders to come in and talk 
v/ith them, but now there are town meetings, there are neighbor- 
hood meetings, they are planning, and they are beginning to learn 
the empowerment aspect. 

We take all of this for granted, but they do not have the knowl- 
edge and background of why they need to go to the doctor^ why 
they need an education and how to get a job, once you have got a 
iob how to keep that job, what is a proper diet. So we have got a 
long way to go but we are making tremendous strides. The Presi- 
dent says, *'When I ask are we on schedule or talk about schedule, 
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people reach into their pocket for their weekly or monthly calendar, 
I look at my watch." So he is very impatient, but he understands 
and we are making progress. It is exciting. 

Mr. Evans. From the corporate perspective, we think this is 
going to be a model that can be used throughout the country. Presi- 
dent Carter can get into any office to anyone at any time and he 
is getting the senior corporate executives involved. He has had us 
out in the communities, in the housing projects that we drive with- 
in a mile of on our way home but never been in. And it is shocking 
to go there for someone who has grown up in the middle class, to 
see a 10-year-old that is afraid that he is going to die because of 
the violence that he has seen. And it is something that you do not 
see watching television, it is something that you cannot relate to, 
and he is getting people out to see that and it is a new world when 
you see that. It makes a big difference. 

Dr. Hawk. And it was a new world to him to begin with. 

Two things and then I will stop. The status symbol of many 
youth today is not to be a good student or to be in sports, but it 
is to have a machine gun. That is what they dream of. The Presi- 
dent learned that the most common age of pregnancy in this pa- 
tient population was age 11, and when he asked the teacher why, 
the teacher said because they bring more money off the street be- 
cause they have less likelihood of having AIDS for awhile. And this 
is absolutely shocking, but this is the true facts of what is happen- 
ing in our city of Atlanta. We have two cities. 

Senator Harkin. Well I think that just about sums up every- 
thing. 

Again, from a health, education standpoint, we have a commis- 
sioner of health here, there has been some talk that perhaps sepa- 
rating out education and health is not the wisest thing in the world 
since they are so closely intertwined. We have a crazy system now, 
I have jurisdiction over health and education, and maternal and 
child health care comes under HHS. The WIC Program comes 
under Agriculture; Head Start, an education program, comes under 
Health and Human Services, Department of Health, rather than 
Education. There is a crazy hodge-podge of things out there and 
nothing that really focuses in and says health and education are 
closely intertwined and they ou^ht to be considered as sort of al- 
most a single entity, esp ally in those early years of life. If you 
are not healthy, you canuot learn. And getting preventive care, 
keeping kids healthy, is part of the educational system. 

Well is there anything else any of you would like to impart to 
the subcommittee before we adjourn? 

Mr. Evans, I just had one more commont to your last statement. 
One of the things that President Carter told us that he had found 
is that there are 112 Federal agencies in Atlanta representing pri- 
marily the southeast and he haj; found that not only do those 112 
agencies not talk with each other, they are in competition with 
each other. 

Senator Harkin. Some 1 12 Federal fxgencies? 
Mr. Evans, Yes, sir. 

Senator Hakkin. In Atlanta or in Georg-ia? In Atlanta. 
Ms. Wli.MAMS. Serving the southr^ast. 
Senator Ha«kin, That is amazing. 
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Dr. Hawk. And they do not even talk to one another. 
Senator Harkin. Amazing. 

Dr. Elsea. This is a part of the disarray — I participated in a fu- 
ture of public health report of about 4 years ago and that evidence 
of the kind of disarray is what we spoke of being in public health, 
when you have a bunch of people wantine to do things, but they 
are going in different directions and not talking to each other. 

Dr. Hawk. The system has kind of been put together as a patch- 
work and there comes a time 

Senator Harkin. Well being a student of Government, I have 
seen it happen, vou have a particular problem, you pass a bill, you 
go after one proolem, an agency is set up, you nave a line item for 
that, and then along comes another problem and you answer that. 
It just builds up over time. Not to say that probably each one of 
those agencies is not doing some good somewhere. 

Dr. Hawk. Absolutely. 

Senator Harkin. They are. But we are not looking at it as an 
overall systems approach and going after it in one systems ap- 
proach. 

Dr, Hawk. Must be a lot of duplication. 

Senator Harkin. There is a lot of overlapping. And when you 
have that, that is when people fall through the cracks, when you 
have that kind of a system set up. So hopefully we can perhaps 
have instead of a Department of Health and Human Services and 
a Department of Education and perhaps Agriculture, maybe we 
need one Department of Family Services and it is all wrapped up 
into one where you have casework management, you have one fam- 
ily that you take care of and you deal with people as a family, not 
just as a part of an education here and part of a health care here 
and part of something else here, but just one family structure and 
what do you need to get from here to there. 

Dr. Hawk. And that I believe was the purpose of the Children's 
Bureau. 

Senator Harkin. I think you may be right. And you know, a lot 
of times I have been accused of reaching into the past a lot, but 
sometimes history is not all wTong. 

Dr. Hawk. If we do not learn from the past, we will make the 
same mistakes again. 

Senator Harkin. Exactly right. 

Well you are very kind and veT7 generous to be here today and 
to share with me vpur expertise and your intelligence and your in- 
sight, all of you. This suDcommittee will continue these hearings 
because 1 intend to make a record, a strong and forceful record, 
from people like you, the other people that were here earlier and 
others, to build a case that we are not investing v\4sely in our chil- 
dren and the consequences of failing to do so is what I believe is 
bringing this country down economically, socially, and everything 
else. We are going to do everything we can to try to focus our re- 
sources into those early years. I must be honest and up front with 
you that this subcommittee covers a whole gamut of things but I 
am convinced now, after these hearings and after chairing this sub- 
committee for 3 years, I am convinced beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that if you do not get to kids before they are born, and into 
those early health prevention programs, by the time they are age 
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5 I do not care how many programs you have from then on, that 
kid is stunted from that time on. And you have got to get to them 
early and that is what we are about. 
Well thank you very much. , , , ^ ^ ^. ^ 

Before we close, I should also thank the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol for the support they provided for today's hearing. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD DAVIS, SR.. WHITE WORKERS REFERRAL 
SERVICE REGISTER, ATLANTA, GA 

Senator Harkin. I had wanted to have an open microphone for 
members of the audience to speak and I know Leonard Davis, br., 
had wanted to speak. Unfortunately, we have run out ot time; in 
fact, I am way over time. And I would like to have Mr. Davis state- 
ment for the record. Is Mr. Davis still here? 

[Mr. Davis rises.] , . ^ t u 

Senator Harkin. If you could prepare something for us, I wou d 
be glad to put it in the record, or if you have something you would 
like to say in a couple or 3 minutes 

Mr. Davis. I can state it in a couple or 3 minutes. 

Senator Harkin. Well thank you all very much. If the reporter 
over there can hear you 

The Reportkr. Would you ask him to come over to the micro- 
phone. , , , T 

Senator Harkin. He has to come to the table, OK I am sorry, 
Mr. Davis, that we are out of time. I know you have been waiting 
here and I know you want to say something. . , , ^ 

Just take the chair there with the microphone, right there, that 
is fine. And I will ask you to identify yourself for the hearing 

record please. , ^ ^ . o j t i-i. « 

Mr Davis My name is Leonard D. Davis, Sr., and 1 am with a 
company named White Workers Referral Service Register, but I am 
not here to say anything about my company. . u . 

Mr Chairman, 1 am here to say that it seemed to me that what 
I have heard here today, a lot of good words, but those words seem 
to be a repetition of things that I have heard before. It appears to 
me that America needs a new direction. We have only two things 
to market, a service and a product. We talk about the children, 
Head Start, all of those programs are good but until the bwem- 
ment considers coming from a different point of view, a different 
direction because all of this thing has been going around in circles 
for years. I am 73 years old and I have seen this go around and 
around in circles, actually no real change. Funding Head bUrt is 
good, it is needed, but we need a new direction. 

Now what I am trying to say is, Mr. Chairman that you and 
other governmental officials need to stand back and take a look at 
what you have done, and I think you will see that you have not 
done the job. The peop' that you govern that elect you as gov- 
ernors, they are not ir ...ned enough as to what they the people 
need what they need to expect of you, because for the most part 
they 'sit back and let you make the decisions. They need to tell you 
what they want and what they need and if you are really concerned 
about the continuation of this Nation, you are going to have to in- 
form them to that efTect. Otherwise, you are going to— in this coun- 
try you are going to witness something that happened in Kussia. 
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For 75 years the people believed their leaders. We, for 200 years 
have beheved our elected officials. If you do not come from a new 
direction, we are going to have an economic collapse. 
Thank you. 



CONCLUSION OK HEARINGS 



Senator Harkin. Mr. Davis, thank you very much, I appreciate 
very much everyone being here. The subcommittee will stand m re- 
cess subject to the call of the Chair. 

IWliereupon, at 1:45 p.m., Thursday, July 9, the hearings were 
concluded and the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene subiect 
to the call of the Chair. 1 ^ 
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